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PREFACE. 


He 


In saying that his object in writing this book has been to 
aid in awakening a fresh interest in oratory in this country, 
the author will probably provoke a smile from his readers. 
“ What”? he hears some one exclaim, “ have we not an excess 
of public speakers already? Does not Carlyle declare that 
‘silence is the eternal duty of man,’ and that ‘ England and 
America are going to nothing but wind and tongue?” In 
reply, we would say that we have no wish to let loose a fresh 
troop of shallow declaimers upon the country; on the con- 
trary, we feel intensely the social misery which a single 
declaimer, with a powerful memory, leathern lungs, and a 
fluent tongue, may inflict on the public. The Roman poet, 
Horace, speaks of one Novius, an office-holder at Rome,—a 
tribune,—who was elevated to the station he held, chiefly by 
the force of his lungs. “ Has he not a voice,” demanded. his 
supporters, “loud enough to drown the noise of two hundred 
waggons and three funerals meeting in the forum? It is 
this that pleases us, and we have therefore made him tribune.” 
We fear that more than one office-holder owes his seat to a 
similar qualification. But shall we, therefore, conclude that 


. the study of oratory as an art should be discouraged? The 


very reverse, we think, is the just conclusion. 
It is an unpleasant conviction, which we wish the facts did 
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not force upon us, that while there is plenty of “ spouting,” — 


of speaking, if one pleases,—there is little oratory, and less Í 
eloquence. It is for the very reason that the people are | 


deluged by their public speakers with words,—it is because 
so many of those who assume to address them from the 
platform remind us so unpleasantly of that bird of the parrot 


tribe whose tongue is longer than its whole body,—that we | 
would call attention to, and most earnestly emphasise, the | 
value of oratorical studies. It is because our young men do | 
not realise that oratory is the weapon of an athlete, and can 


never be wielded effectually by an intellectual and moral 
weakling,—because our colleges unintentionally give cur. 
rency to this idea by devoting so insignificant a portion of 
time to exercises in elocution,—that so many persons are 
ready to afflict the public with “mouthfuls of spoken wind.” 
It is because they consciously or unconsciously hold the 


pestilens notion that the finest productions of the mind are | 


_ the fruits of sudden inspiration, the chance visitations of a 
fortunate moment, the flashings of intuition, that they are 


ready to mount the platform at the slightest provocation and _ 


without any serious preparation. Let them once learn and 
deeply feel that the most infallible sign of genius is a pro- 


digious capacity for hard work, and an intense conviction of | 


e 


its necessity; that no man ever has, or ever can be, a true | 


orator without a long and severe apprenticeship to the art; 


that it not only demands constant, patient, daily practice in 

speaking and reading, but a sedulous culture of the memory,‘ 

the judgment and the fancy,—a ceaseless storing of the cells 

of the brain witù the treasures of literature, history, and 
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science, for its use, —that one might as well expect literally 
to command the lightnings of the tempest without philo- 
sophy, as without philosophy to wield the lightnings of elo- 
quence,—and they will shrink from haranguing their fellow- 
men, except after a careful training and the most conscientious 
preparation. So far is it from being true that, if elocution 
and style were cultivated more, a torrent of empty decla- 
mation would be let loose upon the world, that we are 
confident the very opposite would be the result. Study and 
high appreciation of an art, by improving the taste, increase 
fastidiousness ; and hence they are calculated to check, rather 
than to increase, loquacity. 

Owing to the vast abundance of the materials, the pre- 
paration of this work, whatever its shortcomings, has been 
no easy task. Several chapters written for it have been 
excluded, to avoid making the volume too bulky. It was the 
author’s intention to give a list of the works he had con- 
sulted; but they are so numerous that he must content 
himself with a general acknowledgment of his indebtedness 
to nearly all the writers on oratory,—for there are few good 
ones, he believes, whom he has neglected to examine. That 
it will be easy for a logician to point out apparent contradic- 
‘ions in these pages the author is aware; but he believes it 
will be found that, as was said of another writer, the latchet 
of whose shoes he is not worthy to unloose, that these seeming 
contradictions are, in fact, only successive presentations of 
single sides of a truth, which, by their union, manifest com- 
pletely to us its existence, and guide us toa perception of its 
nature. “No good writer,” says Dr, Bushnell, “ who is 
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occupied in simply expressing truth, is ever afraid of contra. | 
dictions or inconsistencies in his language. It is nothing to! 
him that a quirk of logic can bring him into an absurdity, 
There is no book that contains so many repugnances, or 
antagonistic forms, as the Bible.” 
Finally, to all persons interested in the subject here disi 
cussed, and who do not believe with the author of “ Lacon” 
that “ oratory is the puffing and blustering spoilt child of a 
semi-barbarous age,” but agree with Luther that “he who 
can speak well is a man,” and with Cicero that it is most 
glorious to excel men in that in which men excel all other 
animals, this work is inscribed. 
W. MATHEWS. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


I wave much pleasure in revising and adapting this valu. | 
able work for English readers, feeling sure that it cannot 
help being of great service to all who desire to acquire the, 


art of public speaking, forming as it does a companion to my 


Standard Elocutionist and Speaker.” 
Jonn W. Kieron, 
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ORATORY AND ORATORS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE POWER AND INFLUENCE OF THE ORATOR. 


To estimate the degree in which the orator has influenced 
| the world’s history, would be a difficult task. It would be 
| hardly too much to say that, since the dawn of civilisation, 
| the triumphs of the tongue have rivalled, if not surpassed, 
| those of the sword. There is hardly any man, illiterate or 
| educated, so destitute of sensibility that he is not charmed 
| by the music of eloquent speech, even though it affect his 
| Senses rather than his mind and heart, and rouse his blood 
| only as it is roused by the drums and trumpets of military 
| bands. But when eloquence is something more than a trick 
| of art, or a juggle with words; when it has a higher aim 
| than to tickle the ear, or to charm the imagination as the 
| sparkling eye and dazzling scales of the serpent enchant the 
hovering bird; when it has a higher inspiration than that 
| which produces the “sounding brass and tinkling cymbal” of 
| merely fascinating speech ; when it is armed with the thunder- 
| bolt of. powerful thought, and winged with lofty feoling ; 
| when the electric current of sympathy is established, and the 
orator sends upon it thrill after thrill of sentiment and 
| emotion, vibrating and pulsating to the sensibilities of his 
hearers, as if their very heart-strings were held in the 


of his trembling fingers; mhemdtetsippighase thoewhagatit is 


i 
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addressed of their independence, invests them with its own 
life, and makes them obedient to a strange nature, as the | 
mighty ocean tides follow the path of the moon; when it 
divests men of their peculiar qualities and affections, and | 
turns a vast multitude into one man, giving to them but one | 
heart, one pulse, and one voice, and that an echo of the 
speaker’s,—then, indeed, it becomes not only a delight, but a. 
power, and a power greater than kings or military chieftains’ 


can command. 


The French philosopher, D’Alembert, goes so far as to say) 
of eloquence, that “the prodigies which it often works, in; 


the hands of a single man, upon an entire nation, are perhaps 
the most shining testimony of the superiority of one man 
over another;” and Emerson expresses a similar opinion 


when he says that eloquence is “ the appropriate organ of thy! 
“highest paeone Da As there is no effort of the humani 
mind which demands a rarer combination of faculties tha 
does oratory in its loftiest flights, so there is no human effort 
which is rewarded with more immediate or more dazzling! 
triumphs. The philosopher in his closet, the statesman in, 
his cabinet, the general in the tented field, may produce mor 
lasting effects upon human affairs, but their influence is both 
more slowly felt, and less intoxicating from the ascendencyit 
confers. The orator is not compelled to wait through long 
and weary years to reap the reward of his labours. He 
triumphs are instantaneous; they follow his efforts as thi, 
thunder-peal follows the lightning’s flash. While he is i 
the very act of forrning his sentences, his triumph is reflecte 
from the countenances of his hearers, and is sounded frot 
their lips. To stand up before a vast assembly composed 
men of the most various callings, views, passions, and prt 
judices, and mould them at will; to play upon their hearts ati 
minds as a master upon the keys of a piano; to convince the! 


2 TA 2 an : th: 
understandings by the logic, and to thrill their feelings bJ 
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art, of the orator; to see every eye watching his face, and 
every ear intent on the words that drop from his lips; to see 
indifference changed to breathless interest, and aversion to 
rapturous enthusiasm ; to hear thunders of applause at the 
close of every period; to see the whole assembly animated by 
the feelings which in him are burning and struggling for 
utterance; and to think that all this is the creation of the 
moment, and has sprung instantaneously from his fiery brain 
and the inspiration imparted to it by the circumstances of the 
hour ;—lhis, perhaps, is the greatest triumph of which the 
human mind is capable, and that in which its divinity is most 
signally revealed. 

The history of every country and of every age teems with 
the miracles wrought by this necromantic power. Eloquence, 
x3 every school-boy knows, was the master-spirit of both the 
creat nations of antiquity,—Greece and Rome. It was not 
tne fleets of Attica, though mighty, nor the valour of her 
troops, though unconquerable, that directed her destinies, 
but the words and gestures of the men who had the genius 
and the skill to move, to concentrate, and to direct the 
energies and the passions of a whole people, as though they 
were but one person. When the Commons of Rome were 
bowed down to the dust beneath the load of debts which they 
owed their patrician creditors, it was the agonising appeals 
of an old man in rags, pale and famishing, with haggard 
beard and hair, who told the citizens that he had fought in 
cight and twenty battles, and yet had been imprisoned for a 
debt with usurious interest which he was compelled to con- 
iract, but could not pay, that caused a. change of the laws, 
and a restoration to liberty of those who had been enslaved 
by their creditors. It was not, as it has been well said, the 
fate of Lucretia, but the gesture of Brutus waving abroad her 
bloody knife, and his long hidden soul bursting forth in ter- 
rible denunciation, that drove out the Tarquin from Rome, 
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overthrew the throne, and established the Republic. “Tt 
was a father’s cries and prayers for vengeance, as he rushed ' 
from the dead body of Virginia, appealing to his country. | 
men, that roused the legions of the Tusculan camp to seize 
upon the Sacred Mount, and achieve another freedom, And: 
when the Roman Empire was the world, and trophies from 
every people hung in her capitol, the orator, whether in the 
senate or in the comitia, shook oracles of the fate of nations 
from the folds of his mantle.” Plutarch tells us that 
Thucydides, when Archidamus, King of Sparta, asked him 
which was the best wrestler, Pericles or he,—replied : “When | 
l throw him, he says he was never down, and persuades the 
very spectators to belicve him.” The Athenian populace, | 
roused by the burning words of Demosthenes, started Up 
with one accord and one cry to march upon Philip; and the | 
Macedonian monarch said of the orator who had baffled him, 
—on hearing a report of one of his orations, —“ Had I been | 
there, he would have persuaded me to take up arms against | 
myself.” We are told that such was the force of Cicero's 
oratory, that it not only confounded the audacious Catiline, | 
and silenced the eloquent Hortensius,—not only deprived ` 
Curio of all power of recollection, when he rose to oppose | 
that great master of enchanting rhetoric,—but made even | 
Cæsar tremble, and, changing his determined purpose, acquit 
the man he had resolved to condemn. It was not till the two | 
champions of ancient liberty, Demosthenes and Cicero, were | 
silenced, that the triumph of Despotism in Greece and Rome 
was complete, The fatal blow to Athenian greatness was the | 
defeat by Antipater which drove Demosthenes to exile and to 
death; the deadly stroke at Roman freedom was that which | 
smote off the head of Tully at Caicta, ; 
In the Dark Ages the earnest tones of a simple private: | 
man, who has left to posterity only the modest name of Peter 
the Hermit, roused the nations to engage in the Crusades, | 


: j 
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drove back the victorious crescent, overthrew feudalism, eman 
cipated the serfs, delivered the towns from the oppression of 
the barons, and changed the moral face of Europe. Two 
centuries later the voice of a solitary monk shook the Vatican, 
and emancipated half of Europe from the dominion of Papal 
Rome. In later ages the achievements of oratory have been 
hardly less potent. What reader of English history is not 
familiar with the story of that “lord of the silver bow,” the 
accomplished Bolingbroke, whom the Ministry, when they per- 
mitted him to return from exile, dared not permit to re-enter 
Parliament, lest they should be pierced by his deadly shafts? 
Who can say what the course of European, or even the world’s 
history would have been, had the British Senate never shaken 
with the thunders of Fox’s, Camden’s, or Grattan’s eloquence, 
or had Mirabeau, Vergniaud, Louvet, Barbaroux, and Danton 
never hurled their fiery bolts from the French tribune? 
“Who can doubt,” says Daniel Webster, “that in our 
own struggle for independence, the majestic eloquence of 
Chatham, the profound reasoning of Burke, the burning 
satire and irony of Barré, had influence on our fortunes in 
America? They tended to diminish the confidence of the 
British ministry in their hopes to subject us. There was not 
a reading man who did not struggle more boldly for his 
rights when those exhilarating sounds, uttered in the two 
Houses of Parliament, reached him across the seas.” To the 
effects wrought by the “fulminating eloquence” of the first 
of these great orators, history has borne abundant testimony. 
The arbiter of the destinies of his own country, he was also 
the foremost man in all the world. “ His august mind over- 
awed majesty. . . . Without dividing, he destroyed party; 
without corrupting, he made a venal age unanimous; France 
sunk beneath him; with one hand he smote the House of 


|o Bourbon, and wielded in the other the democracy of England. ? 


We are told that when Mirabeau arose in the National 
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Assembly, and delivered one of those fiery speeches which, in 

their union of reason and passion, so remind us of Demos. | 
thenes, he trod the tribune with the supreme authority of q | 
master, and the imperial air of a king. As he proceeded | 
with his harangue, his frame dilated; his face was wrinkled , 
and contorted; he roared, he stamped; his hair whitened 
with foam; his whole system was seized with an electric 


irritability, and writhed as under an, almost preternatural 
agitation. The effect of his eloquence, which was of the 


grandest and most impressive kind, abounding in bold images, | 
striking metaphors, and sudden natural bursts, the creation 
of the moment, was greatly increased by his “hideously | 
magnificent aspect,”—the massive frame, the features full of | 


pock-holes and blotches, the eagle eye that dismayed with a 


look, the voice of thunder that dared a reply, the hair that 
waved like a lion’s mane. The ruling spirit of the French 
Revolution, he did, while he lived, more than any other man, | 


“to guide the whirlwind and direct the storm” of that 
political and social crisis. When the clergy and the nobles 


obeyed the royal mandate that the National Assembly should 


disperse, and the Commons remained hesitating, uncertain, © 
almost in consternation, it was his voice that hurled defiance 
at the King, and inspired the Tiers-Etat with courage. When | 
he cried out to the astonished emissary of Lewis: ‘Slave, go | 
tell your master that we are here by the will of the people, | 
and that we will depart only at the point of the bayonet” | 


the words sounded like a thunder-clap to all. Europe, and 
from that moment the bondage of the nation was broken, 
and the fate of despotism sealed.* Startling the critics of 
the Academy by his bold, straightforward. style of oratory, 


40 opposed to the stiff, conventional manner of the day, he | 


showed them that there was “a power of life” in his rude, 


* It is pretty certain that the language actually used by Mirabeau was 
less terse aud audacious than this: we give the current version. 
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and startling language,—that the most commonplace ideas 


could be endowed with electric power; and, had he not died 
prematurely, he might, perhaps, have dissuaded France from 
plunging into the gulf of anarchy, and shown a genius for 
reconstruction only inferior to that which he had displayed 
as a destroyer. 

Among the most memorable displays of oratory, few are 
more familiar to the ordinary reader than those which took 
place during the trial of Warren Hastings in Westminster 
Hall. It is said that when Burke, with an imagination almost 
as oriental as the scenes he depicted, described, in words 
that will live as long as the English language, the cruelties 
inflicted upon the natives of India by Debi Sing, one of 
Hastings’s agents, a convulsive shudder ran through the 
whole assembly. Indignation and rage filled the breasts of 
his hearers; some of the ladies “swooned away;” and 
Hastings himself, though he had protested his innocence, 
was utterly overwhelmed. “For half an hour,” he said 
afterwards in describing the scene, “I looked up at the 
orator in a revery of wonder, and actually felt myself to be 
the most culpable man on earth.”—When Canning, in 1826, 
closed his famous speech on the King’s Message respecting 
Portugal with the memorable passage: “I looked to Spain 
in the Indies; I called a New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old,” the effect, we are told, was terrific. 
The whole House was moved as if an electric shock had 
passed through them: they all rose for a moment to look at 
him! i 

A memorable example of the power of ‘eloquence is fur- 
nished by the speech of Lord Stanley (afterwards the Earl of 
Derby) on the Irish Coercion Bill, brought into the House of 
Commons in 1833. O’Connell had made a powerful speech 

“in opposition, and seemed, says Lord Russell (to whom we 
are indebted for an account of the scene), about to achieve a 
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triumph in favour of sedition and anarchy. Lord Derby, in | 
his reply, recalled to the recollection of the House of Com. ; 
mons that, at a recent public meeting, O’Connell had spoken 
of the House of Commons as 658 scoundrels. “Ina tempest 
of scorn and indignation,” says Lord Russell, “ he excited the | 
anger of tho men thus designated against the author of the | 
calumny. The House which for two hours before seemed — 
about to yicld to the great agitator, was now almost ready to 
tear him to pieces. In the midst of the storm which his 
eloquence had raised, he (Lord Stanley) sat down, having 
achieved one of the greatest triumphs of eloquence ever won 
in a popular assembly by the powers of oratory.” 

In America the triumphs of eloquence have been hardly 
less marked than those of England. In the night of tyranny 
the eloquence of the country first blazed up, like the lighted | 
signal fires of a distracted border, to startle and enlighten 
the community. Everywhere, as the news of some fresh | 
invasion of liberty and right was borne on the wings of the | 
wind, men ran together and called upon some earnest citizen 
to address them. The eloquence of that period was not the | 
mere ebullition of feeling ; it was the enthusiasm of reason; | 
it was judgment raised into transport, and breathing the 
irresistible ardours of sympathy. i 

When in 1761 James Otis, in a Boston popular assembly, | 
denounced the British Writs of Assistance, his hearers were 
hurried away resistlessly on the torrent of his impetuous 
speech. When he had concluded, every man, we are told, of © 
the vast audience went away resolved to take up arms against | 
the illegality. When Patrick Henry pleaded the tobacco 

case “against the parsons” in 1758, it is said that the people © 
might have been seen in every part of the house, on the | 
benches, in the aisles, and in the windows, hushed in death-. | 
like stillness, and bending eagerly forward to catch the magio | 
tones of the speaker, The jury were so bewildered as to losa | 
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| sight of the legislative enactments on which the plaintiffs 
| relied; the court lost the equipoise of its judgment, and 
| refused a new trial; and the people, who could scarcely keep 
| their hands off their champion after he had closed his 
| harangue, no sooner saw that he was victorious, than they 
| seized him at the bar, and, in spite of his own efforts, and 


the continued cry of “Order!” from the sheriff and the 
court, bore him out of the court-house, and, raising him on 
their shoulders, carried him about the yard in a kind of 
electioncering triumph. When the same great orator con- 
cluded his well-known speech in May, 1775, on behalf of 
American independence, “no murmur of applause followed,” 
says his biographer; “ the effect was too deep. After the 
trance of a moment, several members of the Assembly started 
from their seats. The cry, To arms! seemed to quiver on 
every lip and glance from every eye.” —Mr. Jefferson, who 
drew up the Declaration of Independence, declares that John 
Adams, its ablest advocate on the floor of Congress, poured 
forth his passionate appeals in language “which moved his 
hearers from their seats.” 

Many are familiar with the famous passage in the great 
speech of Fisher Ames on the British Treaty, in which he 
depicts the horrors of the border war with the Indians, which 
would result from its rejection. Even when we read these 
glowing periods to-day in cold blood, without the tremulous 
and thrilling accents of the dying statesman, that made them 
so impressive, we feel the “ fine frenzy” of the speaker in 
every line. An old man, a judge in Maine, who heard the 
burning words of Ames, declared that as he closed with the 
climax, “The darkness of midnight will glitter with the blaze 
of your dwellings. You are a father,—the blood of your 
sons shall fatten your corn-field: you are a mother,—the 
war-whoop shall wake the sleep of the cradle,”—the prophecy 
seemed for a moment a reality, “I shuddered and looked 
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little behind me; for I fancied a big Indian with an uplifted, 
tomahawk over me.” | 
Wiliam Wirt, himself an orator, tells us that when the! 
“ Blind Preacher of Virginia” drew a picture of the trial, 
crucifixion, and death of our Saviour, there was such fore 
aud pathos in the description that the original scene appeared 
to be, at that moment, acting before the hearers’ eyes. “Wal 
saw the very faces of the Jews: the staring, frightful dis. 
tortions of malice and rage. We saw the buffet ; My soul. 
kindled with a flame of indignation; and my hands wer: 
involuntarily and convulsively clinched.” But when, with: 
faltering voice, he came to touch on the patience, the for. 
giving meekness of the Saviour, His prayer for pardon of His | 
enemies, “the effect was inconceivable. The whole house | 
resounded with the mingled groans, and sobs, and shrieks of . 
the congregation.” 
The accounts given of the effects wrought by some of | 
Daniel Webster's speeches, seem almost incredible to those. 
who never have listened to his clarion-like voice and weighty | 
words. Yet even now, as we read some of the stirring 
passages in his early discourses, we can hardly realise that 
we are not standing by as he strangles the reluctantes dracone 
of an adversary, or actually looking upon the scenes in- 
American history which he so vividly describes. Prof. | 
Ticknor, speaking in one of his letters of the intense excite- | 
ment with which he listened to Websters Plymouth Address, 
says: “Three or four times I thought my temples would | 
burst with the gush of blood; for, after all, you must know | 
that I am aware it is no connected and compacted whole, | 
but a collection of wonderful fragments of burning eloquence, 
to which his manner gave tenfold force. When I came out, | 
Twas almost afraid.to come near to him. It seemed to me: | 
that he was like the mount that might not be touched, and | 
that burned with fire.” | 
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As it was the eloquence of Hamilton, spoken and written, 
which, in no small degree, established our political system, 
So it was the eloquence of Webster that mainly defended and 
saved it. When the Federal Constitution, the product of so 
much sacrifice and toil, was menaced by the Nullifiers of 
South Carolina, it was the great orator of Massachusetts that 
sprang to its rescue. As the champion of New England 
closed the memorable peroration of his reply to Hayne, the 
silence of death rested upon the crowded Senate Chamber. 
Hands remained clasped, faces fixed and rigid, and eyes 
tearful, while the sharp rap of the President’s hammer could 
hardly awaken the audience from the trance into which the 
orator had thrown them. When, again, over thirty years 
later, Nullification once more raised its front, and stood forth 
armed for a long and desperate conflict, it-was the ignited 
logic of the same Defender of the Constitution—the burning 
and enthusiastic appeals for “ Liberty and Union, now and 
for ever, one and inseparable,”—which, still echoing in the 
memories of the people, roused them as by a bugle-blast to 
resistance. It was because Webster, when living, had 
indoctrinated the whole North with his views of the structure 
of government, that, when his bones lay mouldering at 
Marshfield, they were ready to fight as one man against the 
heresy of Secession. The idol of the American youth, at the 
stage of their culture when eloquence exerts its most powerful 
fascination, he had infused into their hearts such a sentiment 
of nationality, that they sprang to arms with a determination 
to shed the last drop of their blood, rather than see a single 
star effaced from the ample folds of the national flag. Few 
who heard it can forget the potent enchantment worked by 
the same voice in Faneuil Hall, after the odious Compromise 
Act of 1850. The orator who had been adored as “ godlike,” 
and whose appearance had been a signal for a universal 
outburst of enthusiasm,—the orator upon whom New Enga 
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land had been proud to lavish its honours, was now receive | 
with frowning looks and sullen indignation; yet “ never,” |: 
says the poet Lowell, “did we encounter a harder task thay | 
to escape the fascination of that magnetic presence of the |: 
man, which worked so potently to charm the mind from a É 
judicial serenity to an admiring enthusiasm. There he stood, | 
the lion at bay; and that one man, with his ponderous fore. | § 
head, his sharp, cliff-edged brows, his brooding, thuriderous | 
eyes, his Mirabeau mane of hair, and all the other nameless E 
attributes of his lion-like port, seemed enough to overbalance \ 
and outweigh that great multitude of men, who came as 
accusers, but remained, so to speak, as captives, swayed to | 
and fro by his aroused energy as the fucile grain is turned i S 
hither and thither in mimic surges by the strong wind that | 
runs before the thundergust.” 
With the triumphs of sacred oratory it would be easy to | 
fill a volume. Not to go back to the days of John the Bap. | 
tist, or to those of Paul and Peter, whose words are the | 
very flame-breath of the Almighty, nor even to the daysof | 
Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed, who, when, like another | 
Elijah, or John the Baptist risen from the dead, he re | 
appeared among his townsmen of Antioch, after the austerities | 
in the desert to which his disgust at their licentiousness had | 
driven him, denounced their bacchanalian orgies in words] 
that made their cheeks tingle, and sent them panic-stricken 
to their homes,—who is not familiar with the miracles which | | 
Christian eloquence has wrought in modern times? Whol. 
has forgotten the story ef the “ priest, patriot, martyr,” | 
Savonarola, crying evermore to the people of Florence? 
Who is ignorant of the mighty changes, ecclesiastic and . 
political, produced by the blunt words of Latimer, the fiery | 
appeals of Wycliffe, the stern denunciations of Knox? Ori 
what ruler of men ever subjected them more effectually by k: 
his sceptre than Chalmers, who gave law from his pulpit for | 
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thirty years; who hushed the frivolity of the modern Babylon, 
and melted the souls of the French philosophers in a half- 
known tongue; who drew tears from dukes and duchesses, 
and made princes of the blood and bishops start to their feet, 
and break out into rounds of the wildest applause ? 

What cultivated man needs to be told of the sweet per- 


| suasion that dwelt upon the tongue of the swan of Cambray, 
| the alternating religious joy and terror inspired by the silvery 
_ cadence and polished phrase of Massillon, or the resistless 
| conviction that followed the argumentative strategy of Bour- 


daloue,—a mode of attack upon error and sin which was so 


illustrative of Quintilian, that the great Condé cried out 
| once, as the Jesuit mounted the pulpit, “ Silence, Messieurs, 
| voici Vennemi!’ What schoolboy is not familiar with the 


religious terror with which, in his oraisons funébres, the 


| “Demosthenes of tho pulpit,” Bossuet, thrilled the breasts 


_ of seigneurs and princesses, and even the breast of that King 


| before whom other kings trembled and knelt, when, taking for 
| his text the words, “Be wise, therefore, O ye kings! bn 
_ instructed, ye judges of the earth!” ho unveiled to his audi- 
| tors the awful reality of God the Lord of all empires, the 
| chastiser of princes, reigning above the heavens, making and 
| unmaking kingdoms, principalities and powers; or, again, 
| with the fire of a lyric poet and the zeal of a prophet, called 


on nations, princes, nobles, and warriors, to come to the foot 
of the catafalque which strove to. raise to heaven a magnifi- 


| cent testimony of the nothingness of man? At the begin- 


ning of his discourses, the action of “the eagle of Meaux,” 
we are told, was dignified and reserved; he confined. himself 


| to the notes before him. Gradually “he warmed with his 
_ theme, the contagion of his enthusiasm seized his hearers; 
| ho watched their rising emotion; the rooted glances of a 
| thousand eyes filled him with a sort of divine frenzy; his 
|! notes became a burden and a hindrance; with impetuous 
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ardour he abandoned himself to the inspiration of the. ; 
moment; with the eyes of the soul he watched the swelling | 
hearts of his hearers; their concentrated emotions becam, 
his own; he felt within himself the collected might oj). 
the orators and martyrs whose collected essence, by long ang 
repeated communion, he had absorbed into himself; fron 
flight to flight he ascended, until, with unflagging energy, he 
towered straight upwards, and dragged the rapt contempla. | | 
tion of his audience along with him in its ethereal flight", 
At such times, says the Abbé Le Dieu, it seemed as though | 
the heavens were open, and celestial joys were about ty 
descend upon these trembling souls, like tongues of fire on | 
the day of Pentecost. At other times, heads bowed dom 
with humiliation, or pale upturned faces and streaming eyes, 
lips parted with broken ejaculations of despair, silently testi. 
fied that the spirit of repentance had breathed on maunya’ 
hardened. heart. 
There is a story told of a French Abbé, that he preached: ' 
sermon, on a certain Sunday, of such power that his appallel 
people went home, put up the shutters of their shops, and 
for three days gave themselves up to utter despair. Jonathan} 
Edwards, the Calvinistic divine, preached sermons of such: 
force that, under the lash of his fiery denunciation, men 
cried out in agony, and women rose up in their seats. Ther 
have been other preachers who, in moments of general 
misery, have had equal power of turning the wailing of their | 
people into bursts of thankfulness and joy. “Ihave heard; 
it reported,” says Emerson, “of an eloquent preacher whose! 
voice is not forgotten in this city (Boston), that, on occasions | 
of death or tragic disaster which overspread the congregation 
with gloom, he ascended the pulpit with more than his usual 
alacrity, and, turning to his favourite lessons of devout and, 
jubilant thankfulness, —‘ Let us praise the Lord, —carried | | 
audience, mourners, and mourning along with him, and swept 
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| away all the impertinence of private sorrow with his hosannas 
| and songs of praise.” 


In our own day the triumphs of eloquence, though of a dif- 


| ferent kind from those of yore, are hardly less signal than in 
, the ages past. We doubt, on the whole, if the orator was 
_ ever tempted by brighter laurels, or had a grander field for 
| the exercise of his art. We live in an age of popular agita- 
-| tion, when, in every free country, the people are becoming 
| more and more the source of all power, and when it is by 
| organised and systematic effort, —by “monster meetings,” and 


appeals made to the constituencies of the country, rather than 


| to the legislature, —that great political changes are worked 
_ out. The germs of great events, the first motive-springs of 


change, have their origin, no doubt, in the closet, in the brains 


| of men of deep thought and wide observation, who are not 
| engaged in the strife and turmoil of the arena. But the people 


i are the great agency by which all revolutions and changes 


' are accomplished, and the two great engines for convincing 


and moving the people are oratory and the press. Never 


| before were the masses of the people appealed to so earnestly 
and systematically as now. The title, “Agitator,” once a 
| term of contempt, has now become one of honour. Look at 
| England! What mighty changes have been wrought in her 
| political system within the last fifty years by the indomitable 
| energy of the Vincents, the Foxes, the Cobdens, and scores 
_ of other speakers, who have traversed the kingdom, advo- 
| eating Parliamentary Reform, the Repeal of the Corn-Laws, 
| and other measures which were once deemed utopian and 
| hopeless! Scotland, too, has hardly yet recovered from a 
| convulsion which shook society to its foundations, produced 
| by the eloquence of a few earnest men, who declared that 
| “conscience should be free.” Who can doubt that, in 
| America, it was the vehement and impassioned oratory of the 
| so-called “anti-slavery. fanatics,”—the “ hare-brained’ ’cham- 
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$$ 
pions of “the higher law,”—that precipitated the “irre - 
* pressible conflict” which broke the fetters of the slave, and thy, 
removed the most formidable obstacle of the union of North) : 
and South, as well as the foulest stain from its escutcheon? | 
It is natural to associate the gift of eloquence with a fey) 
favoured lands, and to imagine, especially, that civilisa) 
communities only have felt its influence. But there is py 
people, except the very lowest savages, to whom it has been 
denied. There is, doubtless, a vast difference between th; 
voice of an untutored peasant, who never thought of th 
j magic potency dwelling in this faculty, and who, consequently, 
addresses his fellows in loud and discordant tones, and that’ 
of the man who, with an educated mind and a cultivate) 
taste, understands and uses his voice as Handel understooj 
and used the organ; yet there are examples of eloquence in. 
the speeches of Logan and Red Jacket, and other aboriging | 
of America, that will live in the story of that abused racea 
long as the trees wave in their forests, or the winds sigh, 
among their mountains. Sir Francis Head, in narrating th 
proceedings of a council of Red Indians which he attendel 
as Governor of Canada, says :—“ Nothing can be more inte. 
resting, or offer to the civilised world a more useful lesson, 
than the manner in which the red aborigines of Ameria, 
without ever interrupting each other, conduct their councils. 
The calm dignity of their demeanour,—the scientific manne 
in which they progressively construct the framework of what 
ever subject they undertake to explain,—the sound argument 
by which they connect, as well as support it,—and th 
beautiful wild-flowers of eloquence with which they adom 
every portion of the moral architecture they are constructing,- 
form altogether an exhibition of grave interest ; and yet thes? 
orators are men whose lips and gums are, while they og 
speaking, black from the berries on which they subsist.” 
As we conclude this chapter a sad thought presses itself 
upon the mind touching that eloquence whose magic effects | 
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| we have so faintly depicted: it is that it is so perishable. Of 
th all the great products of creative art, it is the only one that 
| does not survive the creator. We read a discourse which is 
| Said to have enchanted all who heard it, and how “shrunken 
| and wooden” do we find its image, compared with the con- 
| ception we had formed! The orator who lashed himself into 
, a foam,—whose speech drove on in a fiery sleet of words and 
| images,—now seems 


Dull as the lake that slumbers in the storm,” 


| and we can scarcely credit the reports of his frenzy. Ths 

| picture from the great master’s hand may improve with age; 

| every year may add to the mellowness of its tints, the delicacy 

| of its colours. The Cupid of Praxiteles, the Mercury of 
|! Thorwaldsen, are as perfect as when they came from the 
| sculptor’s chisel. The dome of Saint Peter’s, the self-poised 
| roof of King’s Chapel, “ scooped into ten thousand cells,” the 
| facade and sky-piercing spire of Strasbourg Cathedral, are a 
_ perpetual memorial of the genius of their builders. Even 
| music, so far as it is a creation of the composer, may live for 
| ever. The aria or cavatina may have successive resurrections 


from its dead signs. The delicious melodies of Schubert, 


| and even Handel’s ‘seven-fold chorus of hallelujahs and 
| harping symphonies,” may be reproduced by new artists from ` 
| age to age. But oratory, in its grandest or most bewitching 
manifestations,—Demosthenes contending for the crown,— 
| the white heat of Cicero inveighing against Antony,—the 


glaring eye and thunder tones of Chatham denouncing the 
employment of Indians in war,—the winged flame of Curran 
blasting the pimps and informers that would rob Orr of his 
life,—the nest of singing-birds in Prentiss’s throat, as he 
holds spell-bound the thousands in Faneuil Hall,—the look, 


| port, and voice of Webster, as he hurls his thunderbolts at 


Hayne,—all these can no more be reproduced than the song 


of the sirens. 


The words of a masterpiece of oratorical genius may be 
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caught by the quick ear of the reporter, and jotted down wit 
literal exactness, not a preposition being out of place, not al 
interjection wanting ; but the attitude and the look, the voj, 
and the gesiure, are lost for ever. As well might you attem,, 
to paint the lightning’s flash, as to paint the piercing glan 
which, for an instant, from the great orator’s eyes, darts in: 
your very soul, or to catch the mystic, wizard tones, whig 
now bewitch you with their sweetness, and now storm t 
very citadel of your mind and senses. Occasionally a gra. 
discourse is delivered, which seems to preserve in print sop, 
of the chief elements of its power. In reading Bossuet! 
thrilling sermon on the death of Madame Henriette An, 
d'Angleterre, we seem to be almost living in the seventeen} 
century, and to hear the terrible cry which rings throng) 
the halls of Versailles,— Madame se meurt?! Madame a 
morte!” and to see the audience sobbing with veiled faces; 
the words are pronounced. But, in the vast majority; 
cases, it is but a caput mortuwn which the most cunni 
stenographer can give us of that which, in its utterance,s 
startled or charmed the hearer. The aroma, the fim 
essences, have vanished,—only the dead husk remain 
Again, eloquence, as Pitt says, “is in the assembly,” an 
therefore to appreciate a discourse, we must not only hav) 
heard it as delivered, but when and where it was delivere! 
with all its accompaniments, and with the temper of the 
to whom it was addressed. We need the“ fiery life of tt 
moment,” the contagion of the great audience, the infectiot) 
enthusiasm leaping from heart to heart, the shoutiz 
thousands in the echoing minster or senate. We need to s 
aud to hear the magician with his wand in his hand, and @ 
the theatre of his spells, The country preacher, therefor 
was right, who, when he had electrified his people by ® : 
extempore discourse preached during a thunder-storm, at 
was asked to let them print it, replied that he would do ë| 
if they would print the thunder-storm along with it. 
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my CHAPTER II. 


IS ORATORY A LOST ART? 


In the last chapter we expressed the opinion that the 
i triumphs of eloquence in our own day, though of a different 
| kind from those of yore, are not less signal than in the ages 
ool past. We are aware that many persons in England and 
wt America,—especially the croakers, laudatores temporis acli, 
| and believers in the fabled “ golden ages” of excellence, —will 
a deny this statement. Talk to them of the eloquent tongues 
at of the present day,—tell them how you have been thrilled by 
UZ the music of Gladstone’s or Everett's periods, or startled by 
E the thunderbolts of Brougham, Webster, or Bright, —and 
št they will tell you, with a sigh, that the oratory of their pre- 
)* decessors was grander and more impressive. The golden age 
i: of oratory, they say, has gone, and the age of iron has suc- 
1* ceeded. It is an era of tare and tret, of buying and selling, 
Mm of quick returns and small profits, and we have no time or 
I taste for fine phrases. I£ we have perfected the steam- 
al engine, and invented the electric telegraph and the phono- 
a graph, we have also enthroned a sordid, crouching, mammon- 
| worshipping spirit in high places; we have deified dulness, 
6 and idolised cotton-spinning and knife-grinding, till oratory, 
tt which always mirrors the age, has become timid and formal, 
it’ dull and decorous, never daring or caring to soar in eagle 
i= flights, but content to creep on the ground, and “dwell in 
&  decencies for ever.” Henco we have no masterpieces of elo- 
. a quence to-day like those with which Demosthenes, or Chatham, 
On or Mirabeau, awed and overwhelmed their hearers. We have 
# o no speeches of marrow and pith, abounding in great truths 
a felicitously expressed, terse, epigrammatic sentences, that 
8 stick like barbed atrows in tho memory, and magnificent 
metaphors which ouly genius can coin. We have plenty of 
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able debaters, but no real orators,—no men “ on whose tong p, 
the fiery touch of eloquence has been laid, whose lips tho 
Attic bees have stung with intensity and power.” Go to th : 
home of oratory, France, and you will hear the same melar o 
choly plaint. A late French writer, in “The Orators dn 
France,” mourning over the decay of eloquence in his natin t 
land, declares that the present Chambers are but so many liti! ¢ 
chapels, where each one places his own image upon the alta! s 
chants magnificats, and pays adoration to himself, Th: f 
deputies, devoured with the leprosy of political materialism] s 
are but manikins, not men. Deputies of a parish or a fe r 
ternity; deputies of a harbour, of a railroad, of a canal, of} 
vineyard; deputies of sugar-cane or beet-root; deputies fv 
oil or of bitumen ; deputies of charcoal, of salt, of iron, o + 
flax; deputies of bovine, equine, asinine interests,—in short,’ J 
of everything except of France, they represent but obsolet, s 
opinions, and are never heard of beyond the range of ther t 
own Voice. ÉA 
In every age we hear these doleful Jeremiads; evermon! i 
the cry of the present is, “there were giants in those days” ` 
We are all more or less the victims of that illusion whic’ ` 
leads men to idealise and idolise the past. It seems almost! | 
impossible for a man who has reached fifty to escape that ` 
senile querulousness which leads one to magnify the merits | 
of dead actors and singers, sculptors and painters, and other) - 
artists of lang syne. « Memory’s geese are always swans") 
We all fancy with the old Count in « Gil Blas,” that the’ 
peaches were much larger when we were boys. Burke, who, 
we think, lived in an age of giants, spoke of it as an age of 
comparative dwarfs. There are Persons who go even farther | 
than the victims of this hereditary illusion; who not only 
claim for the orators of past centuries,—and especially for | 
those of Greece and Rome,—an immeasurable superiority 
Over those of the present age, but do not hesitate even to | 
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Be assert that oratory is now almost a lost art. The age of 
th great orators, they say, has gone by, and such have been the 
th) changes in society, and in the modes of influencing public 
lay, opinion, that the Cicero or Demosthenes of antiquity is no 
¢ more likely to return than the rhapsodist of early Greece or 
tin, the Troubadour of romance. Just as the improved artillery, 
tt: the revolver, and the repeating rifle, have rendered swords, 
ta sabres, and bayonets cumbrous and useless, so the old- 
Th fashioned formal harangues of the British and American 
sm, senates have given way to the brief, business-like speeches of 
fr. modern times. 
fa That many plausible reasons may be urged for this belief, 
$ we are ready to admit. Oratory, like satire, is fed by the 
œ| vices and misfortunes of society. Long periods of peace and 
m, prosperity, which quicken the growth of other arts, are in 
ek; some respects fatal to it. Its element is the whirlwind and 
e the storm; and when society is upheaved to its foundations, 
when the moral and political darkness is thickest, it shines 
m forth with the greatest splendour. As the science of medicine 
s”| would be useless among a people free from disease, so if there 
à Were & Utopia in the world free from crimes and disputes, 
sf, from commotions and disturbances, there would be no demand 
at for oratory. As Tacitus, (or whoever else was the author of 
iz, the dialogue on the “ Corruptions of Oratory,”) has observed, — 
et peace, no doubt, is preferable to war, but it is the latter only 
a that forms the soldier. “It is just the same with eloquence ; 
7 the oftener she enters, if I may so say, the field of battle; 
a the more wounds she gives and receives; the more powerful 
of. the adversary with which she contends,—so much the more 
a ennobled she appears in the eye of mankind.” 
l> Tt is a significant coincidence that the period when Athenian 
y | oratory was at its height was the period when the Athenian 
; | character and the Athenian empire were sunk to the lowest 
1i point of degradation. Before the Persian wars. and while 
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she was achieving those victories which have made ; tl 
world ring with her name, the eloquence of Athens pb 
in its infancy. At length the crisis came. Disunion fi 
into hor councils; her provinces revolted; her tributa; tl 
insulted her; her fleets, which had won such daza tl 
triumphs over the barbarians, fled before the enemy ; pcc 
armies, which had so long been invincible, pinced ingsi 
quarries of Syracuse, or fed the vultures of Aigospotani ; jo 
sceptre passed from her hand, and the sons of th, her; 2 
who fought at Marathon were forced to bow to the yoke gf Di 
Macedonian king. It was now, when the sun of her mata; tl 
prosperity was setting, —when her moral, political and milite D 
character was most degraded, —when the viceroy of a forg Y 
despot was giving law to her people, and she was drain; ™ 
the cup of suffering to its very dregs,—that was seen pa 
splendid dawn of an eloquence such as the world never sit: 7 
has known. be 
The history of Roman eloquence differs in no essenti © 


particular from that of Greece. It was not in the dayi S 


the Scipios, of Cincinnatus, and of the Gracchi, that Cite a 
thundered and Hortensius flashed. It was when “the Eter Ie 
City” was convulsed by dissensions, and torn by factie a 
when the plebeians were arrayed against the patricians, a 4: 
the patricians against the plebeians; when demagogues a 4) 
assassins overawed the courts, and the magistrates despair a] 
of the public safety, —that were heard the accents of th w 
oratory which has linked the name of Cicero with that6 ., 
the conqueror of Aischines. It was out o£ the crimes ¢ 
Catiline, and the outrages of Verres and Mark Antony, tH 9, 
sprang the loftiest eloquence that shook the Roman Sens p 
as it was the galling tyranny of Philip that set on Fire tb. 
genius of Demosthenes, K 
Again, besides the revolutionary atmosphere, there Y% s} 
another circumstance which in the ancient states stimulate 
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s a a 
ethe growth of eloquence,—namely, the simplicity of public 
S ; business, as compared with its vast extent, complexity, and 
(fulness of details, in modern times, Living, in the days of 
tay their luxury, by the spoliation of foreign states, instead of by 
zzl; the labour of their own hands, the citizens had leisure for the 
;} consideration of public questions, which were generally of the 
a 4 Simplest kind. Peace or war, vengeance for public wrongs, 
i;0r mercy to prostrate submission, national honour and 
er, HAtional gratitude,—topics appealing to the primal sensi- 
yj bilities of man,—were, as De Quincey has observed, the 
te; themes of Greek and Roman oratory. The speeches of 
r Demosthenes and the other great orators of antiquity were 
. the expressions of intense minds on subjects of the deepest 
moment, and therefore the distinguishing feature of their 
T: ‘oratory was vehemence. Speaking on questions upon whose 
decision hung the very existence of his country, the orator 
* could not be expected to speak temperately; he could not 
| . believe that there were two sides to the question, and that 
‘conflicting views were equally reconcilable with patriotism 
in those who held them. To-day the circumstances in which 
_ the parliamentary orator is placed are entirely different. The 
‘legislative assemblies are deliberative bodies, that have grave 
and weighty business interests to deal with, and hard prac- 
® tical knots to untie. Nineteen-twentieths of the business 
® that comes before them is of a kind that affords no scope for 
st eloquence. ` The multiplicity and detail of modern affairs, 
* abounding in particulars and petty items, tend to stifle and 
te (suffocate it. 
si Go into the British Parliament or the American Congress, 
sland the theme of debate will be,—what? In all pro- 
at bability a road or a bridge bill, a bill to demonetise or to 
tt temonetise silver, a bill to subsidise a steamship or railway 
/eorporation, or to establish a new post-route. A man who 
¥ should discuss these questions as if they were questions of life 
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and death, would only make himself a laughing-stock. he 
in Queen Caroline’s case the House of Lords barely refryve 
from laughing, when Brougham knelt to beseech the pre 
The great majority of the questions that now come wor 
decision by our political assemblies turn on masses of an 
antecedents in blue-books, tabulated statistics, whigita 
necessitate not only elaborate inquiries, but differengdll 
opinion after the inquiries. The Demosthenic vehemenpo) 
therefore, out of place. Ingenuity and skill, a happy xp" 
of dealing with tangled and complicated facts, jud} 
quickness, tact,—and, along with these, the calm, dif? 
exposition, the clear, luminous statement, a treatment p:™ 
like that of the lecturer,—are more efficacious tha 2° 
“ sound and fury” of the ancient orator. The modern span 
feels that on points of detail it would be ridiculous to be} * 
passion,—that on matters of business it would be absui! 
be enthusiastic; and hence, except on rare occasions, hed! 
in facts rather than in fancies, in figures of arithmetic. 
than in figures of speech, in pounds, shillings, and E 
rather than in poetry. As ancient conversation was Tt 5 
less oratorical, so modern oratory is more or less Contes 
tional in its tone. The cold, calculating, commercial § y 
of the age jeers at fine speaking, and the shrewd spe tl 
therefore, suggests rather than elaborates, talks rathert n. 
declaims. The light touch of Peel, Palmerston, or Wet: b 
Phillips, is more effective than the rounded periods of |, 
formal rhetorician. o 
The same difference extends to forensic eloquence. ly 
Forsyth, the author of “Hortensius,” has justly asci) e 
its decay in England to the excessive technicality which}; a 
vades the law. Nothing can be more fatal to eloquence Coy 
attention to the fine and hair-splitting distinctions w ¢ 
subtle pleaders delight to raise and pettifoggers to maint } 
and to which the courts of justice, both in Great Britain!) 
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, the United States, are too prone to lend a ready ear. The 
frgvergrown mass, the huge, unwieldy body of the law at the 
e present day, is another impediment to oratory, hardly less 
yormidable. How can a man be eloquent wkose best days 
ofand hours are spent in digesting the enormous mass of 
igitatutes, with the myriad decisions upon them, which now 
Sll the thousand volumes upon his shelves? Talents of a 
ey popular kind, the power of giving effect to large and com- 
fprehensive views, wither under such a treatment as this. 
mIho modern lawyer has no time to gather the flowers of 
jpe arnassus. All the fire, energy, and enthusiasm of a young 
man with noble impulses,—all his native genius and acquired 
‘abilities,—die within him, overlaid and smothered by the 
~ forms and technicalities of a narrow, crabbed, and barbarous 
egal system. i 
“On the other hand, Greek and Roman pleadings, instead 
tof relating to technicalities, to the construction of a statute; ` 
ie to facts of an intricate and perplexing nature, were occupied 
® with questions of elementary justice, large and diffusive, which 
F even the uninstructed could understand, and which connected 
10% themselves at every step with powerful and tempestuous feel- 
lings.. The judges, instead of being the mere interpreters of 
$ the law, were also legislators. Instead of being thwarted by 
‘the cold vigilance of justice or the restraining formalities of 
r i practice,—instead of being hampered by codes, or obstructed 
at by precedents, —the pleader appealed boldly to the passions 
of i and prejudices of his hearers. ‘To obtain a verdict of guilt 
‘or innocence, by invective or by exaggeration, by appeals to 
; l public expediency or by appeals to private hate, was the only 
i) end which he proposed to himself. It was the universal right of 
hF accusation, that species of magistracy with which each citizen 
etwas clothed for the protection of the common liberty, that pro- 
w duced under the Cæsars those infamous denunciations, that 
int’ lucrative and sanguinary eloquence, of which. Tacitus speaks, 
ind. B 
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- In all the precepts given by the ancient orators the, — 
supposed a violent, partial, unjust, and corrupt TMagis,SP 
who is to be won. A thousand scenes of tumult intermigth 
incessantly with the solemnities of justice. The forms: pc 
the place in which justice was administered ; the characte ho 
the accusations, so often of a political nature ; the presen, ct 
the opposed parties; the throng of people present,—al] eyga! 
and inspired the orator. A modern court-room has 2 

resemblance to that public place in which were pronoms 
the decrees that abolished the royalties of Asia, whee 
honours of Rome were conferred, where laws were prop,‘ 
and abrogated, and which was also the theatre of the ae 
judicial debates. Tho objective genius of antiquity, ith. tl 
been ‘well said, is nowhere more vividly illustrated than” 
legal proceedings. “The contrast between the formalitis’ Si 
the Old Bailey or Westminster Hall and those of the til, i 
pagus or the Forum, could, if mutually witnessed, b 
produced in their respective audiences nothing but my 
repulsion. An Englishman can have but little sympa 
with that sentimental justice that yields to the exposure ;, 
beautiful bosom, and melts into tears at the sight of a blu fi 
oak or a gaping wound. A Roman ora Grecian, oni}, 
other hand, would have regarded with supreme disgusti la 
impartial majesty of that stern judicature which saw ungt si 
the weeping children of Strafford, looked unmoved at! a 
bleeding loins of Lilburne, and laughed aloud at! T 
impassioned dagger of Burke.” 

Again, not only was the stormy atmosphere of ants t 
States favourable to the development of eloquence, buti w 
system of national education was adapted to the same Ep 
The only object to which it was apparently directed, vi i 
create a breed of national orators. In the ages when ji: 
codes of law were comparatively simple, when every civils ti 
political result depended on the art with which the pi D 
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- peakor mastered and impelled the minds of the audience or 
lin,the judges, when in fact the orator was the most important 
mg;Political power in the State, the study and practice of ora. 
ctatory Were more necessary than in epochs of more complex 
onl ilisation ; and hence ancient eloquence was more artistic, 

end demanded far more study than modern. It was, in fact, 

; na fine art,—an art regarded by its cultivators and the public 
èS analogous to sculpture, to poetry, to painting, to music, 
‘and to acting. The greatest care, therefore, was taken that 

; children should, first of all, acquire the language in the utmost 
„purity, and that an inclination to the forum should be among 
«their earliest and strongest preferences. It was not by bend- 
. ing painfully over dog’s-eared volumes that the Athenian boy 

. gained most of his knowledge. It was by listening to oral 
discussion, by hearing the great orators speak from the bema, 
by hearkening to the sages and philosophers in the groves of 
ae. Academy, by following the rhapsodists in the streets, or 
ua seeing the plays of Æschylus and Sophocles in the theatre, 
M that the Athenian citizen was intellectually trained and 
Kt instructed. It was from all these sources, but especially 
"from the early habit of engaging in public discussion, that 
ihe derived that- fertility of resource, that copiousness of 

Sti language, and that knowledge of the temper and under- 

pe standing of an audience, which, as Macaulay has remarked, 

ati are far more valuable to an orator than the greatest logical 

t i powers. 

Again, modern oratory has been powerfully influenced by 
ut the printing-press, and by the great extension of knowledge 
iti! which it has caused. When the only way of addressing the 
a Ë! ‘public was by orations, and all public measures were debated 
wi in popular assemblies, the characters of Orator, Author, 
n'*Politiciam, and Editor, almost entirely coincided. Among 
jls the ancients, it must be remembered, there was no Press and 
pil Ino representative system of government. Owing to the small - 
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territorial area of each State, and the limited numbers gf - 
free population, each citizen was expected to attend in p, € 
at the great popular assemblies, where State matters y 2 
debated ; and so great was the importance which was attan € 
to these debates, that, among the Greeks, the word ip 2 
which etymologically means “equality of rights in deby P 
was employed as synonymous with ‘covojia, which was R 
to express “equality in the eye of the law.” Tey)” 
Demosthenes himself, when, in one of his orations, he wy ~ 
vividly contrast democratic States like Athens with; > 
garchies and tyrannies, represents his countrymen as “ th, 
whose government is based on speaking.” In times of ju! 
excitement, a great speech was a great dramatic politi. 
national event, and multitudes in Athens and Rome v 0 
drawn to the bema and the rostrum by the same instir 
that now lead them to crowd to the news-room, and den a] 
the leading articles and the latest news by electric telegr p 
Demosthenes and Pericles were the people’s daily newspa: 
and their speeches the leading articles. The orator wä a 
once the “ Times,” the “ Saturday Review,” the “ Edinbu ri 
Review,” and a great deal more; he combined in himselfi cl 
journalist, the debater, the critic, and the preacher, dla 
one. ; P: 

In the assembly, the forum, the portico, and the gatt 01 
the ancients stood face to face with their great men, £w 
drank in their living thoughts as they fell warm from tig: 
lips. “Look,” says Tacitus, in the Dialogue already quot 8 
“look through the circle of the fine arts, survey the wii a: 
compass of the sciences, and tell me in what branch cant k 
professors acquire a name to vie with the celebrity of ag! 
and powerful orator. His fame does not depend on i 
opinion of thinking men, who attend business and watch t : 
administration of affairs; he is applauded by the youth 
Rome,—by all who hope to rise by honourable means. 
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eminent orator is the model which every parent recom- 
sp ends to his children. Even the common people stand and 
tag 8920 as he passes by ; they pronounce his name with pleasure, 
and point to him as the object of their admiration. The 
Jha, PPOVinces resound with his praise. The strangers who arrive 
{rom all parts have heard of his genius; they wish to behold 
1, the man; and their curiosity is never at rest till they have 
nds | : . aaier 
iseen his person and perused his countenance. Foreign 
}, nations court his friendship. The magistrates setting out 
A ‘for their provinces make it their business to ingratiale them- 
Selves with the popular speaker, and at their return take care 
Bi to renew their homage. The powerful orator has no occasion 
E to solicit preferment,—the offices of prætor and consul stand 
' T open to him,—to those exalted stations he is invited. Even 
tt! in the rank of private citizen his share of power is consider- 
“able, since his authority sways at once the senate and the 
SR] people.” 
Pi Such were the power and influence of the orator in Greece 
vä and Rome till the one was conquered and the other impe- 
by rialised, when the art declined in both. All this has been 
lft changed in modern times, and the effect has been to destroy, to 
all a considerable extent, the distinction between oratory and other 
productions, and in some degree to diminish the demand for 
ati oratory proper. The political orator now speaks less to those 
{who are assembled within the walls of Parliament or Con- 
ti gress than to the public outside. His aim, oftentimes, is not 
wt so much to convince and move those into whose faces he looks, 
was those who will peruse his words on the printed page. He 
ni knows that if a thousand persons hear him, ten thousand will 
geread him. Not only the legislator, but the stump orator, 
n and even the advocate on great occasions; address themselves 
ito the reporters. That the new audience is of a different 
ihi complexion and temper from the old,—that it weighs the 
gspeaker’s words more carefully and dispassionately, and is 
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influenced more by his facts and logic, and less by his, k 
peals to the passions,—is obvious. Men fight now with; 
clenched fist, rather than with the open hand,—with aE 
more than with rhetoric. The magnetism of personal și, 
pearance; the charm of manner, the music of the modul, ti 
tone, have lost their old supremacy ; while the command | 
facts, the capacity for “ cubic thought,” the ability to reang, 
the power of condensed and vivid expression, have acqui ce 
a new value. It is not he who can rouse, thrill, or melt t'e; 
hearers by his electric appeals, that now exercises the great; ci 
and most lasting influence, but he who can make the mp 
forcible and unanswerable statement,—-who can furnish tw 
logic of facts, the watchwords of party, the shibboleths bi 
debate, —who can crush an adversary in a sentence, or u tl 
dense a policy into a thundering epigram. A thousal 
presses reproduce his words, and they ring in the brainwh to 
the fiery declamation of the merely impassioned orate co 
forgotten. 

The practice of addressing the reporter, a practice unkmi 
in the days of Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, and Chatham, bt 
in another way, still farther revolutionised the style of piye 
speech-making. As the best reporters fall short of p° 
fect accuracy, many speakers prefer to be their own reporte" 
in other words, prepare their speeches in manuscript; we 
now the custom of writing out speeches and committing ier 
to memory, is leading to that of reading them. A be* 
proportion of the so-called “ speeches” are “ delivered” is 

ti 


le 


—! 


way. Anything more fatal to a speaker's influence,—* 
fitted to stifle every germ of eloquence,—cannot be imag 
As Sydney Smith asks: “ What can be more ludicrous Phe 
an orator delivering stale indignation and fervour of whe 
old; turning over whole pages of violent passions, Yiye 
out in German text; reading the tropes and apost% h 
into which he is hurried by the ardour of his mind; aa 
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1, affected at a preconcerted line and page, that he is unable to 
t proceed any further?” Of course there is a gain, in such 
U cases, of precision and accuracy; but the form of the effort 
a {has changed. It is not a speech or oration, but a diszerta- 
Mat tion or essay. The reception given by the House to such 
ind (performances is just that which might he expected. As they 
a are not designed for the ear of that body, but for the speaker's 
ui constituency, the House abandons to the constituency the 
lt} exclusive enjoyment of them. So strong are the tenden- 
facies in this direction, that a writer has gone so far as to 
‘Mi predict that the day is not far distant when even lawyers 
hiwill submit printed arguments to judges and juries, to 
thi be read and weighed in the chamber and jury-room, and 
reithat the practice of making long harangues will be 
usjabandoned as tedious and wasteful of time, and tending 
wito mystify and confuse rather than to enlighten and 
tor convince. 
| There is still another way in which oratory, especially 
snilegislative oratory, has been influenced by the press. A cen. 
n,Lbury ago, when the newspaper was in its infancy, and had not 
yet aspired to be an organ of* public opinion, the great 
f pleaders in debate had access to sources of intelligence which 
ori vere out of the reach of the public, and even of most mem- 
‘ ¿pers of the legislature. To illumine a subject by novel and 
original arguments, to startle his hearers by new and unex- 
„pected information, was then easy for a speaker; and if there 
pias a political crisis, or the question was a vital one, he was 
ristened to with breathless interest. It is said that not a 
_ittle of the younger Pitt’s success was due to his power of 
Bi veighting his speeches with facts known only to himself, and 
etting out secrets, where needful, which told like shells as 
“a y drop into an advancing column. It was to the facts 
| rought to light, and the considerations urged in debate, 
hat many representatives looked for the materials by which 
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to form their judgments and to guide their votes. All-— 
the press, with its unrivalled means of collecting ang per 
veying information, has changed. The Gladstone or Digof 
of the day has no facts or statistics concerning the quebec 
of the hour, which are not open to the humblest gigstr 
Weeks before the final struggle comes, the daily joyin 
have sucked up, from all sources of information, all the gbe: 
arguments, and illustrations pertinent to the subject, 142 
many electrical machines gathering electricity from the aithe 
sphere into themselves. All the precedents and pan?” 
cases which have the remotest bearing upon the issue, pee 
been preëmpted by the editors and their contribut’ 
and when the unfortunate senator gets on his legt pa 
finds his arguments anticipated, his metaphors stale’. 
“¢hunder” stolen, and his subject in the condition d 
squeezed orange. th; 
There is yet another circumstance which has lessened) . 
influence of the orator, at least of the political orate. 
modern times, especially within the last century. Iti), 
spirit of party, which steels men’s minds against convi! | 
and renders his impassioned appeals unavailing. Iio 
days when there were no newspapers and no reporters p]] 
representative in a political assembly was compart th 
independent of his constituents. His vote upon a mnl 
was determined more or less by the arguments which'A 
marshalled for or against it by the leaders in debate. }sh 
the chains of party are so strong, he is so cowed by fe Cc 
his political chiefs, so hampered by his fear of the elè th 
that he has almost ceased to be a free agent. In vanwe 
the orator bring forward the weightiest, the most of 
swerable reasons for a bill; in vain does he urge its adosi 
oy the most passionate appeals; the Opposition laughs, E 
applauds, but does not change its votes: The men wh! i 
addresses, at least many of them, have held their ym 
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d wentiments till they have become rooted in the very fibres 
Nigof their being. From their very childhood, they have 
ugbeen fed with the milk of radicalism, or nourished on the 
cijstrong meat of conservatism, till a change of opinion would 
oynvolve a change in their mental constitution. If, instead of 
eR being thus steeled against conviction, they could be persuaded 
ja a single instance by a hostile orator, they would sacrifice 
y gibhat single instance to the gencral principles on which their 
preference is founded. Ferguson of Pitfour, a Scotch mem- 
ber of Parliament, and a supporter of the younger Pitt, was 
mnt type of too many representatives. He used to say: “I 
have heard many arguments which convinced my judgment, 
‘but never one that influenced my vote.” The party speaker 
“| es robbed of half of his eloquence, because he speaks under an 
‘cvident restraint. His tone is not that of a bold, independent 
thinker, without which there can be no eloquence of the 
l ichest order, but that of an agent. He is shackled by a 
Mi Consciousness of his responsibility; he is thinking of the 
a pledges of the last election, and of the prospects of the next. 
m4! That there has been a great change, within a hundred 
years, in the oratory of the British Parliament, is known to 
oll, In the days of Chatham, and of Fox, Pitt, and Burke, 
tthe mere gift of eloquence alone was a passport,—as it was 
n almost the only passport,—to the highest offices in the state. 
chiA man could not then so readily ride into office on ihe 
Sshoulders of a mob. But if he could sway the House of 
fä Commons, the lack of other abilities was excused. George 
Ji the Third used to say that Pitt knew nothing of Vattel, and 
ini we have the minister's own statement that the only history 
i bof England he had read was Shakspeare. Fox led the Oppo- 
dog sition in utter ignorance of political economy, and Sheridan 
„W failed of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer only because he 
hos could not master the mystery of fractions. The speeches 
pol made in Pavlinment were then the topics of common conver- 
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sation; they influenced the votes of the House; they stap t€ 
their hearers into admiration; they calmed or roused; te 
passions of the country. No parallel can be cited in pa 
times to the effect produced in the House of Common; hh 
Sheridan’s famour harangue upon the “Fourth Chay a 
against Warren Hastings, or to the spell in which the H; fa 
was bound by the elder Pitt. (a 

Sir James Mackintosh once observed that the true ligy ™ 
which to consider speaking in the House of Commons Te 
an animated conversation on public business, and that jt; ` 
rare for any speech to succeed which was raised on any oi 
basis. Canning held a similar opinion. He said that: o 
House was a business assembly, and that the debates m s 
conform to its predominant character; that it was pari 
larly jealous of ornament and declamation, and that, ifi te 
were employed at all, they must seem to spring naturally + 
of the subject. There must be method also, but this shu q; 
be felt in the effect rather than seen in the manner-',, 
formal divisions, set exordiums, or perorations, as thei }); 
rhetoricians taught, would do. First and last and ek gy 
where you must aim at reasoning, and if you would bei th 
quent, you might at any time, but not at an appointed Sı 
Macaulay, in a letter to Prof. Whewell, calls the House” ce 
most peculiar audience in the world. A place where Walf'fir 
succeeded, and Addison failed ; where Dundas succeeded: af 
Burke failed; where Peel now succeeds, and where MaS B 
tosh fails; where Erskine and Scarlett were dinuer-lé as 
where Lawrence and Jekyll, the two wittiest men, or DY CC 
so, of their time, were thought bores,—is surely a very st Pt 
place.” th 

If in the days of Mackintosh and Canning the Hi. 

hated rhetoric, and was bent on transacting business, nọ &1 
than on listening to grand exordiums and studied pe“ °° 

tions, to-day it is even more practical, and more fiercely! 
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tan; tolerant of fine speeches and abstractions. Government now 
ed il takes its rank among the sciences, and mere intellectual clever. _ 
nj, Tess, unallied with experience, information, and character, 
on; bas little weight or influence. The leaders of Conservatism 
ha, 224 Liberalism are no longer men who have the art of manu- 
Te facturing polished and epigrammatic phrases, but those who 
‘aro skilled in the arts of Parliamentary fence and manage- 
ig ment, and who have made statecraft the study of their lives. 
These men, though they hem, and haw and stammer, and can 
hardly put their sentences together in logical order, take 
their seats on tho Treasury bench as Secretaries of State, 
“= while the mere orators, who have no special experience or in- 
‘| formation, sit on the back benches or below the gangway. 
; cf Indeed, according to the testimony of an able reviewer, it has 
E even been the custom of late to decry oratorical powers, as 
ft tending to dazzle and mislead, rather than to instruct and 
ltt to edify; and to praise the dull, dry harangue of the plod- 
sii ding man of business, who crams down the throat of his 
audience 2 heap of statistical facts, and then wonders to find 
he! his hearers yawning or asleep, rather than the brilliant 
eë speech of the trained orator, who enlivens his theme with 
i the sallies of wit, and adorns it with the graces of imagery. 
It So great a change has taken place, even within the last half 
2“t century, that the House is now little more than a place where 
falf'five or six hundred gentlemen meet to do business, very much 
,2,after the fashion of a board of bank directors. Disraeli, 
a Bright, and Gladstone indulge in no such bursts of oratory 
-Was shook the senate in the latter half of the eighteenth 
pet century. They state thoir views plainly, terscly, with little 
iw preambling and little embellishment; and having delivered 
themselves of what they had to say, they conclude as abruptly 
pelas they began. Occasionally speeches of a more ambitious kind 
mi are heard in the House; but they are so few that their contrast 
ert tO the ordinary tone of the debates is only the more glaring. 
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From all these considerations it is evident that orat- 
longer occupies the place which it once did, before the fl 
covery of “the art preservative of arts,” and the ga t 
diffusion of knowledge. It is no longer the only efi?" 
weapon of tho statesman and the reformer. There ae 
potentates now that, like Philip of Macedon, would of.!° 
town of ten thousand inhabitants for an orator. But go” 
we therefore hastily conclude that eloquence is a useless k 
—that time and labour spent in its study is wasted? } ty 
indeed, true that the orator’s occupation has gone,—tha 
newspaper has killed him,—that his speech is forestallaly), 
tho daily editorial, which, flying on the wings of sty 
addresses fifty thousand men, while he speaks to iial 
hundred? By no means. Eloquence is not, and never, 
bo, a useless art. In one form or another, it is immmp,, 
and, so long as there are human hearts beating with bje, 
and fear, love and passionate hatred, can never perish, oh 
may no longer enjoy a monopoly of influence, as beforeity, 
days of Gutenberg and Furst; the form and tone of sttfie 
may change, demanding different styles of oratory in diffedu 
ages; but wherever human beings exist who have souls ti 
thrilled, the public speaker will find scope for the exerticoff 
his powers. “Wherever,” as Emerson says, “the poladu 
meet, wherever the fresh moral sentiment, the instinico 
freedom and duty, comes in direct opposition to fossil «th 
servatism and the thirst of gain, the spark will pass.” Ou 
Man, in short, so long as he is a social being, will x11 
cease, in public as well as in private, to talk. Extenisis 
empire of the press to whatever point you will,—doito 
treblo, and quadruple its power,—and yct the day will mOr: 
come when this “fourth estate of the nation” can dit 
entire work of the orator. In every civilised communi 
at least, in every free country,—it will still be necessa i 
cite precedents and analyse testimony and enforce gres fi 
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he wa iples in the courts, to explain measures in the halls of legis- 
ation, to rouse and move men from the platform and the 
ustings, and, above all, to plead with men in the house of 
Be oa, Not a day passes in which it is not in the power of a 
persunsiye tongue to exert somo influence, for good or evil, 
over the will, judgments, and actions of men; and so far is it 
t from being true that oratorical gifts in this age are compara- 
SS ively useless, that there is probably no other accomplishment 
‘which, when possessed even in a moderate degree, raises its 
ha osscssor to consideration with equal rapidity, none for which 
there is a more constant demand in the senate, at the bar, on 
the hustings, and in almost every sphere of professional 
Yabour. Even should we admit all that has been claimed re- 
carding the impoverished condition to which civil eloquence 
mhas becn reduced in modern times by the complexity of busi- 
bkness, it must still be remembered that, as De Quincey has 
sh observed, oratory has received a new dowry of power, and 
orethat of the highest order, in the sanctities of our religion, a 
Sfield unknown to antiquity, since the Pagan religions pro- 
ifeduced no oratory whatever. 
Ist Again, it should be remembered that the political platform 
ticoffers a field of oratory not inferior to any it has enjoyed 
Iacduring the world’s history. Chained or muzzled in the 
‘inicourts, and scorned in the legislature, it may here spurn 
il athe earth with its broadest pinions, and wing its flight, with- 
| out let or hindrance, to the “highest heaven of invention.” 
|The Platform is the stage on which reformers and enthu- 
niisiasts of every kind, civil, political, moral, and financial, come 
dito present their respective theories to the people, and to 
| worganise those movements, that “ ‘Pressure from without,” 
dithose manufactures of public opinion, which are now relicd 
nigapon as the grcat means of revolutionising legislatures and 
changing the laws. At the “monster meetings” which are 
it pthere addressed, the orator is restricted by no five-minute 
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rule, but can expatiate at will, convincing his hea, — 
facts and logic, convulsing them with wit and humne 
rousing them by his fiery appeals, like another 4.in 
“moving the very stones of Rome to rise and muye 
Besides this, the lecture-room affords still another ggzh 
almost every species of eloquenve,—a field which is mont | 
more occupied at each succeeding: year, and which yuga 
gether unknown to the orators of antiquity. on 
It is true there are no schools of rhetoric now, in pec 
the entire education of a young man is directed ta,f®™ 
him an orator. It is truc, also, that the style of spe 
which was irresistible in an ancient assembly,—an asd 
made up of men “educated exactly to that point at: 
men are most susceptible of strong and sudden ip?” 
sions, acute, but not sound reasoners, warm in ther! : 
ings, unfixed in their principles, and passionate admire < 
fine composition,” is not the most influential now. . 
exclamations and tropes which produced the mightiest di 
-upon the sensitive populace of Athens or Rome, woull:,. 
with whatever modulation or gesture they might be decks. 
make but little impression upon a legislative assembly. lo 
oratorical device by which Scipio Africanus shook off at; 
of peculation, would hardly avail a modern Chancel, 
the Exchequer or Secretary of the Treasury. If Prečhe 
Grant had been impeached before the United States Serer 
it would hardly have helped his caso to say, “This ditsta 
year I won the battle of Chattanooga; therefore why detspi 
The day has gone by, too, when the mere objective fealnf 
of oratory, the statuary and tho millinery, were as fma 
almost as the sentiments uttered; and why? Noboltrax 
doubt that, as another has said, if the ancient oratoron: 
in demand now, it would wake from the sleep of two thong 
years without the aid of the rhetorician. But the traiby 
it is to the very superiority of our civilisation to that a 
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a 
fa cients, that the revolution in oratory, and the apparent 
Apiminution of its influence, are owing. Instead of lamenting, 
mue Should rejoice that we no longer live on that volcanic soil 
fi” hich in former ages produced fiery orators in such abundance. 
nont is because society is no longer under the sway of a few 
rageading men,—because revolutions, tumults, and popular 
ommotions, have ceased to be the chief business of life,— 
inpecause knowledge has been generally diffused, men have 
ta earned to think for themselves, and the free nations of the 
arth are disposed to rest the security of the state and of 
isp dividuals on the broad foundations of laws and institutions, 
np end not on popular caprice or the power of any one man, 
. 1owever wise or able,—that modern eloquence has assumed a 
j Sharacter so different from the ancient, and is regarded by 


Hi anI as comparatively cold and tame. 
(f 


Ta 


It is one of the proudest distinctions of modern society 
shat the ancient power of individuals is lessened; that it is 
do longer possible for a great man, by violence or artful con- 
d 3 
Mt ivance, to overthrow a state; that he is continually taught 
hat the world can do without him, and that, if he would 
J lo the greatest good, he must combine with other men, 
atl. ther than be their master or dictator. It is not by absorb- 
calling all power into himself, and becoming at once the brain, 
the tongue, and the hand of a whole people, that the man of 
 zenius to-day is to promote the happiness or the glory of the 
datstate to which he belongs, but by an open influence on public 
lelpinion and a wise co-operation with others, who are jealous 
faf their rights, and will not place them at the mercy of one 
3f'man, however wise or great. The orator, therefore, however 
lirare or dazzling his gifts, can no longer be the despot that he 
orybuce was, either for good or for evil. It is no longer by his 
hosigency chiefly that public opinion is formed or expressed; but’ 
iby private discussion, by the interchange of sentiments at 
tothe fireside, in the street, at the exchange, and, above all, 
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SS aL | 
by the agency of the press and the telegraph, Era n 
character of public discussions has changed, A m 4 
debate, it has been truly said, is not a struggle between 7° 

leading men for triumph over each other and an ; } 
multitude; the orator himself is but one of the multi, 
deliberating with them upon the common interest,. . ~ 
instead of coming to a raw, unenlightened audience, whok, à 
never weighed the subjects upon which he is to address fe 
and who are ready to be the victims of any cunni eo 
plausible speaker who can blind them by his soph 
dazzle them by his rhetoric, or captivate them by his hi 
accents, he finds that he is speaking to men who hare. 
thought, and pondered upon his theme, who have althe 
decided opinions, and care less to hear his eloquence ths;ile 
know what his eloquence can do for the question. Jee 
From all this it is evident that the demand for orator 
not less than in former ages, but that a different styken 
oratory is demanded. Because imagination and passinen 
not predominate in modern eloquence, but hold a suboriith 
place; because the orator speaks to the head as well ams 
the heart of his hearers, and employs facts and logic ruo 
than the flowers of fancy; because his most fiery and bunpe 
appeals are pervaded with reason and argument as wif! 
with passion, it by no means follows that his power jisthu 
tailed. As well might we conclude that the earthquaket™! 
the tempest are the mightiest agencies in nature bees 
their results are instantaneous and visible, and thatthe ge?" 
rain, the dew, and the sunshine are feeble in compatiY® 
because they work slowly, quietly, and unseen. Is ita” 
less noble to convince than to inflame mankind? Doesasi,” 
den burst of feeling require a greater power or intensiti” 
mind than a long chain of reasoning? Has not argoma 
well as explosion its eloquence, and may it not be adoi ; 
with as splendid illustrations? is 
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i 
A The truth is, the modern orator has no less, perhaps even 
Mhore influence, than the ancient, but he acts more slowly and 
“ay degrees. He wins his triumphs of conviction, not in the 
“ery hour he speaks, but in the course of weeks, and months, 
atad years. Itis not by isolated successes, but in the aggre- 
‘i vate, by reiteration, by accumulation, that he prevails. Asone 
! Ohriter has beautifully said, the enchanted spear is not with- 
Sibut its place among the weapons of our oratorical armory ; 
mgout, like that of Ariosto, it only fells the enemy to the 
Phe round, and leaves him to staré up again unwounded. Fine 
o&entiments, well turned and polished periods, have still more 
Yer less of their old charm with our deliberative assemblies ; 
altheir effects may be seen in the pleased looks, the profound 
thsilence, or the applause of the listeners; but they are not 
scen in the final enumeration of the ayes and noes. The 
ataoreat majority of the members contrive to break the 
stjenchanter’s spell before they vote. But though the influ- 
sinence of individual speeches may be comparatively slight, 
nithe influence of the entire eloquence of a leading speaker 
ll amay be very great. The effects of his oratory may be 
ic ruone the less real, because they are gradual and hardly 
hmmperceived; none the less powerful, because it is a slow 
wafire, and not a thunderbolt. It has been justly said that 
jgthere is for every man a statement possible of that truth 
ike: Which he is most unwilling to receive,—a statement possible, 
begs0 broad and so pungent that he cannot get away from it, 
„gabut must either bend to it or die of it. By dint of perse- 
„verance and reiteration the orator may produce an impression 
ap Which no single blow, however vigorously struck, would make- 
as Every impression, however faint, leaves the hearer more apt 
jfr impression in future by th> same hand. A lodgment is 
anade in his heart, and if it be steadily followed up, though 
aa cannot be stormed, he may be sapped, and at last find it 
‘convenient to capitulate. 
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Again, in spite of the party whip, in spite of the uty, 
perfection of party drill, there are occasional great E 
public affairs, —extraordinary periods, —when men will bur: 
away from the ranks, and vote according to their COnVicting 
As well might the sands of the desert expect to be unstirr 
by the winds, and to remain in a solid mass, as parties expe, 
that they will remain unchanged by the tornado of eloquen: 
—the whirlwind and storm of orutory,—that at such tin, 
sweeps over them. 
| More than all, character is an important factor in moder 
* eloquence. It is his virtues, his stability, his known zeal fa 

the right and the true, that quite as much as the magnetisy 

of his looks, his siren voice, his graces of address, and electri: 

periods, must win fur the orator attention and confidere 

now. Itis the man behind the words that must give then 

momentum and projectile force. The impression which even; Y 

speaker makes on his fellows, is the moral resultant, not onj] a 

of what he says, but of all that he has grown up to be; ofhi! E 
manhood, weak or strong, sterling or counterfeit ; of a fundal} £ 
but unreckoned influence, accumulating unconsciously, ani! 4 
spending itself, as the man is deep or shallow, like areservoir,| 4 
or like a spout or an April shower. Especially in times oi} 4 
civil commotion, in great crises, when public interests arj 7 
imperilled, when war or anarchy threatens the land, is this) 2 
element of oratory most potent. It is no festival Saroe 3 
no vain mockery of art, that will then meet the exigency, but} < 
I 

f 

z 

: 

1 


g 


i 


the sincere, heartfelt appeals of a speaker whose whole lif 
papers eet the sentiments he enforces, and who is known; 

w in o « . . Q ©et i 
principles. cial eee th a ae 
power such as no other faculty 
it in the words of an eloquent writer; « It is political power; 
S is statesmanship, „No recommendation can supply thi 
sence of its prestige. Splendid abilities, the utmost lite 
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rary renown, are without it insufficient testimonies. Disso- 
‘| ciated from it, the historian of the Roman Empire lingers 
| below the gangway. Assisted by it, a cornet of horse becomes 
the arbiter of Europe.” 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that while the ancient 
| orator enjoyed certain advantages which are denied to his 
ny! successor at the present day, these are compensated in a 

t measure by the prodigious extension of knowledge, and 
the consequently greatly increased number and variety of 
| ideas and illustrations which are at the command of the 
modern orator. As far as the world,—we had almost said, 
the universe,—made known by science to the moderns exceeds 
that known to the ancients, so far do the facts and ideas 
which the speaker of the nineteenth century may employ, 
surpass in multitude, variety, and grandeur, those which 
were at the disposal of the most brilliant or potent genius of 
antiquity. Not only have the vast additions made to human 
knowledge by the discoveries of the physical geographer, the 
geologist, the chemist, the botanist, the natural philosopher, 
and the astronomer, furnished a store of new ideas, allusions, 
and images, with which to captivate, startle, or enlighten an 
assembly, but history has replenished her storehouses with 
myriads of new political precedents and examples of heroism 
and virtue; modern poetry has added its gems of thought 
and expression,—its charmed words,—to those which anti- 
quity has bequeathed to us; and, more than all, the Christian 
religion has opened a new fountain of inspiration, and 
furnished the orator with a store of thoughts, images, and 
associations, which, whether fitted to please and inspire, or to 
awo and appal, are more powerful than any others in moving 
the human heart. 
* To conclude,—in comparing the 


influence of ancient and 


Modern oratory, we have spoken of some,of the changes 
which have taken place within two, opgi, in epe™ 
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TT 
British eloquence. There is still another change A 
may not be improper to consider for a few moment,: 
place. Why is it that parliamentary Speeches, bet, 
England and America, are now adorned (or disfi 
the reader pleases,) with so few quotations from the cs] 
Is it because the age-is less pedantic than formato 
because the legislators of this century have less know) x 
the Greek and Roman authors, and less taste for themi 4 
the legislators of the eighteenth century? Certain it int: 
the apt and telling quotations for which Horace and En 
used to be racked, are heard no more in our political ito 
blies. A great speech unadorned by a few Latin versta 
a rarity in the days of Pitt; and the English poets, tier 
which Mr. Bright has now a monopoly, were never PXI 
neglected. Burke quoted Horace, Lucan, and J uvenal; pre 
from Virgil sparkle in almost all of his speeches; mite 
brilliants borrowed from Milton some of his finest pushe 
owe half of their effect. Fox, though a fine classic, qma 
rarely, and then from Virgil ;* but some of Pitt’s most bik 
effects were produced by apt quotation. His mind wns 
thoroughly steeped in classical literature, that it colou tiS 
speeches “like the shifting, varying, yet constantly!" 
valent hue in shot silk.” His allusion to the classis hs 
# Lord Lytton, in his admiable essays on “ Life, Literature, mith: 
ners,” observes that “in tho Fox of St, Stephen’s, the nervous re © 
from premises the broadest and most popular, there is no trace of kbu 
of St. Anne’s, the refining verbal critic, with an almost feminine oe) 
in the filigree and trinkets of literature. At rural leisure, under his, 
blossoms, his predilection in scholarship is for its daintiest subtleties y 
happiest remarks are on writers very little read. But place thet 
critic on the floor of the House of Commons, and not a vestige of t# | 
verbal critic is visible. His classical allusions are then taken from p 
the most popularly known. And, indeed, it was a saying of Fors! 
xno young member should hazard in Parliament a Latin quotsti | 
found in the Eton Grammar, ”*—Caxtoniana, Vol. I, p. 353. 
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Vitnotations from them helped largely to make his faime. 
Sin later times Canning, who was a fine classical scholar, 
tprinkled his speeches with felicitous quotations from the 
suttiatin poets. 
tks In the courts of justice also striking effects used to be 
etyroduced by well-chosen bits from Virgil, Martial, and 
WleiTorace. 
emi At the present day, with the exception of Gladstone, who 
itintroduces a new bit of Virgil into every fresh speech, no 
id Jgnglish or American orator adorns his speeches with jewels 
lurom the ancient classics. The late Lord Palmerston 
retartled the public a few years ago with a quotation from 
3, kdeneca; but the practice has nearly passed away. The 
verpxplanation of the change is, that the age is intensely 
al; practical. In the early stages of civilisation oratory and 
: giterature are apt to be confounded ; but, as society advances, 
pashe distinction between them becomes more and more broadly 
, marked. Oratory ceases to talk; writing ceases to be speech- 
sthike. The world, in these prosaic, utilitarian times, is becom- 
deng every day more impatient of pedantry, of rhetorical 
loustisplay; of everything that favours or savours of long- 
fly pindedness; and parliamentary and forensic orators, know- 
siig this fact, try to speak tersely and to the point, avoiding 
__ everything thatis merely ornamental. It is said by a traveller 
„mithat tho wild Indian hunter will sometimes address a bear in 
eA strain of eloquence, and make a visible impression on him ; 
ftkbut whatever may be the taste of Indians and bears, it is 
o certain that civilised men, in proportion as they increase in 
h feulture, will avoid whatever is high-flown in oratory, study 


m brevity and plainness, and keep to the subject before them. 
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CHAPTER III, E 

QUALIFICATIONS OF THE ORATOR. A 

Or all the efforts of the human mind, there iş Th 
B: 


which demands for its success so rare a union of menia“ 
as eloquence. For its ordinary displays the pre-requi in 

clear perception, memory, power of statement, logigi 

nation, force of will, and passion; but, for its lofties¢ 

it demands a combination of the most exalted pore, 

union of the rarest faculties. Unite in one man th, : 

varied and dissimilar gifts,—a strong and masculine Ter 

standing with a brilliant imagination; a nimble wit Sad 

solid judgment; a prompt and tenacious memory Wee 
lively and fertile fancy; an eye for the beauties of, 
with a knowledge of the realities of life; a brain storing 
the hived wisdom of the ages, and a heart swellings, 
emotion,—and you have the moral elements of a greatuyo 
But even these qualifications, so seldom harmonised ief 
man, are not all. Eloquence is a physical as wellind 
intellectual product; it has to do with the body as rea 
with the mind. It is not a cold and voiceless enunciiVe 
abstract truth; it is truth warm and palpitating, ipc 
“ permeated and made red-hot with passion.” It dente: 
therefore, a trained, penetrating, and sympathetic "P 
ranging through all the keys in the scale, by which #b 
motions and agitations, all the shudderings and thr 
of the heart, no less than the subtlest acts, the nirio 
operations of the mind,—in fine, all the modifications ¢™ 
moral life,—may find a tone, an accent. The eye as Wi 
the lips, the heaving chest and the swaying arm, ther 
frame quivering with emotion, have a part; and the 9 £ 
that thrills, melts, or persuades, is the result of te 
combined. The orator needs, therefore, a stout bodily i 
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specially as his calling is one that rapidly wears the rerves, 
ad exhausts the vital energy. 
A man may have the bow of Ulysses, but of what use is it, 
“he has not strength to bend it to his will? His arrows 
mie? be of silver, and gold-tipped; they may be winged with 
„ìe feathers of the very bird of Paradise; but if he cannot 
oe them to the head, and send them home to the mark, of 
it at value are they to him? The most potent speakers, in 
sey ages, have been distinguished for bodily stamina. They 
o megve been, with a few TTS exceptions; men of brawny 
tame, with powerful digestive organs, and lungs of great 
X Grating capacity. They have been men “who, while they 
Mad a sufficient thought-power to create all the material 
Y reeded, had pre-eminently the explosive power by which they 
of tould thrust their materials out at men. They were catapults, 
orind men went down before them.” Burke and Fox were men 
lin f stalwart frame. Mirabeau had the neck of a bull, and a 
atGrodigious chest out of which issued that voice of thunder 
d iefore which the French chamber quailed inawe. Brougham 
ell tad a constitution of lignum-vite, which stood the wear and 
asvear of ceaseless activity for more than eighty years. Daniel 
ciakVebster’s physique was so extraordinary that it drew all eyes 
,-upon him; and Sydney Smith could describe him only as “a 
desteam-cngine i in breeches.” Chalmers had a large frame, with 
tic t ‘ponderous brain, and a general massiveness of countenance 
havyhich suggested great reserved strength, and reminded those 
iroivho watched it in repose of one of Landseer’s or Thorwaldsen’s 
yicions. Even those orators who have not had giant frames, 
ng (ave had, at least, closely-knit ones,—the bodily activity and 
5 ; uickness of the athlete. It was said of Lord Erskine that 
horis action sometimes reminded one of a blood-horse. When 
rging a plea with passionate fervour, his eye flashed, the 
lostril distended, he threw back his head, “his neck was 
7 Fane with thunder.” There was in him the magnificent 


18 
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animal, as well as the proud and fiery intellect, and ther 
frame quivered with pent-up excitement. Curran coui, 
before a jury, after a session of sixteen hours, with Ti 
intermission, and make one of the most memorable argy y 
of his life. The massive frames of O’Connell and John B; 
England’s greatest living orator, are familiar to all. i 
Besides all these qualifications, there are others h i 3 
essential to the ideal orator. He must have the contin 
thought which is requisite for a prolonged argument, ais: 
ready wit which can seize and turn to use any incident y,,, 
may occur in the course of its delivery. Last, but not Bc 
is demanded that commanding will, which, as it is one tov 
most valuable mental gifts, is also one of the rarest, ane 
still more rarely found in union with the brilliant and dij. 
qualities that are the soul of every art which is to subbla 
captivate mankind. nf 
In view of the extraordinary qualifications required fais 
highest eloquence, it is not strange that it is so uncoea 
A great orator,—one who has perfectly grasped the sin 
bodying forth to eye and ear all there is in him, awAt 
utters accordingly great thoughts and great feelings 3t3 
most rare and magnificent creation of the Almighty. tri 
_ isa well-known saw which declares that “the poet is!” 
\ the orator is made;” but nothing can be more absunlP® 
this distinction. Both are boru, and both are made. 4° 
poet, however gifted, requires much and careful self-.° 
to produce the finest verse, so the orator, however He K 
his industry, needs a basis of native genius, as well # i 
cessant study and practice, to reach the loftiest heigh 
: wW] 
eloquence. Without the native faculty, the inborn éy, 
he may become a fluent declaimer, but in vain will he, 
the grand triumphs of the rostrum. The profoundest Bae 
tion and the most exhaustless knowledge are unavailing a 
Nature only it is that can inspire that rapturous enti?) 


aus 
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Nat burning passion, that “ furious pride and joy of the 
jul,” which calls up the imagination of the orator,—that 
{lakes his rhetoric become a whirlwind, and his logic, fire. 

Sn hese grandest passages, the most thrilling bursts, in the 
‘nnals of eloquence, have been those which have cost the 
ast trouble; for they came as if by inspiration. Like a 

ard ariot-wheel in violent motion, the soul of the orator catches 

Mire in the swiftness of its movement, and throws oft those 

i, &tiivine flashes which fascinate mankind. Chatham’s indignant 

Ltturst in reply to the Duke of Richmond was of this character, 

nt ind who does not do homage to its lofty grandeur? Thur- 

DéCow’s scathing reply to the Duke of Grafton, when the latter 

stand taunted him with the meanness of his extraction,— 

ditrattan’s overwhelming denunciation of Flood,—Curran's 
ubblasting denunciations of the government and its bribed 
nformers, amid the clanking of arms that were pointed at 

d fnis heart,—were all such gushes of inspiration. Who that 

comends Henry’s burning speeches can doubt that his most 

he shrilling appeals were prompted bya similar flush of feeling? 
månd if we go back to the great orators of antiquity, how 
ng; strikingly is this exemplified in their most memorable 

„ triumphs! In every case we find that oratory, like the 

jginspiration of the poet, or the brilliant conceptions of the 

painter, flows from a source which is beyond the reach of 
jhuman ken. The essential secret is a gift of God, and in vain 
fado we try to grasp it and to describe it by seizing its mere 
forms. As Webster has said, “Labour and learning may 

yy toil for it; but they will toil in vain.” Tt was not from rules 
and precepts only that Demosthenes derived that eloquence 
which is represented as lightning, bearing down every opposer. 
No study, —no elaborate preparation, —could have produced 


W hose electric appeals, —“‘ that disdain, anger, boldness, free- 


dom, involved in & continual stréam of argument, which 
amako his orations the most perfect of oratorical discourses.” 
| 
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To all such orators the secret of their grandest sum, — 
doubtless as much a mystery as to their hearers, m,04 
arranged nothing,—prepared nothing. A leading split 
central thought,—was present to the mind; but the; 
bution of the figures, and the harmonious adaptatig, a 
colours, were left to that wonderful influence which 2 
genius aud consecrates it to immortality. ar! 
Socrates used to say that “all men are sufficiently qo 
in that which they understand ;” but it would have beg” : 
correct to say that no man can be eloquent on a, subjects ~ 
he does not understand; and it is equally certain th 
man can be eloquent who has not certain mental and yp. 
gifts as well as knowledge. Dr. Horace Bushnell saysi P 
of his lectures, that forty hundred pulpits are wonderitie 
there are no more of the eloquent ministers for them, RA 
might he wonder that in every village there is no Phitioj 
Raphael, and on the wall of every church no Last Suppac 
fresco, by Da Vinci. Excellence, by its very definitiha 
exceptional, and in oratory it is even rarer than in sculm¢ 
or painting. ; te 
The names of all the men in ancient times, who, ip! 
common consent of their contemporaries, had reachele 
highest pinnacle of eloquence, may be counted on the fi: 
of onc hand. Greece boasted. her three great dramatic pt0 
pesia her epic; but she produced but one Demostla?* 
18 names of Hschines, Lysias, and Hyperides have, ini" 
survived the wrecks of time; but they were rather fini)” 
rhetoricians than masters of the oratorical art. The fa R 
Roman oratory is upheld by Cicero alone. Calvus, i 
Curio, Crassus, Hortensius, Cæsar, rose one above and! E 
but the most eloquent of theso lags far behind tho mi 
Cicero himself had so lofty an ideal of his art, that hey 
dissatisfied not only with his own performances, but f 
those of Demosthenes. The number of great orator | 
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odern times is almost equally small. The pulpit and. 

o i litical eloquence of France, whose Celtic genius is peculiarly 
the 2torical, boasts of but two great names, Bossuet and Mira- 
in au, that are comparable with those of her great dramatists ; 
T aa fertile as Great Britain has been in oratorical genius 

uring upwards of a century, she has never, during all her 
pqnochs of revolution and senatorial conquest, from the days 
= Bacon to those of Bright, produced a single public speaker 

: orthy to yank with Milton or Shakspeare. 

Ht Wo doubt many persons have enjoyed, for a time, great 
time and influence without some of the qualities which we 
Have named as essential to the perfect orator. A brilliant 

JS Magination and a sparkling wit may blind us for a while to 

Mie lack of a solid judgment; and vehement action or cogent 

) Seasoning may make us for the moment forget a squeaking 

hikioice, an ugly face, or a diminutive figure. John Randolph 

Upad a short, small body, perched upon high crane legs, so 

nitthat, when he stood up, you did not know when he was to 

smd; yet he commanded the attention of the House of 
Representatives, in spite of his gaunt figure and his ear- 
o,uplitting scream; and Wilberforce was a power in Parlia- 
shanent, though he had but a pigmy body and a voice weak 
fend painfully shrill. Boswell, who heard him in 1784 at 
tic nf ork, wrote to a friend: “I saw what seemed a mere shrimp 
ysoouNt upon the table; but, as I listened, he grew and grew 
til the shrimp became a whale.” Richard Lalor Sheil 
gë hrilled the Irish people, notwithstanding his dwarfish frame, 
os ungraceful action, and a voice so harsh and violent as 

“7 piten to rise to a positive shriek. The most magical of 
)~ American preachers, Summerfield, the stories of whose 
‘dratorical feats read like a page from the “ Arabian Nights,” 
mi vas “femininely feeble, an invalid all his days.” Biography 
abounds with these examples of the mind triumphing over 

Wi "natter ; and indeed, there is on record hardly any positivo 
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proof that physical defects, whether of voice or Personas: 
ever completely neutralised the effect of eloquent thhi 
and sentiments, when the spirit that kindles them Was,ea 
in the man,—when the elements of oratory were deey.te 
in his soul. Nevertheless it is certain that few meto 
aspire to eminence as public speakers to whom Naturi 
been niggard of the proper physical gifts; and, thous. 
may sway the hearts of his fellow-men without a hayy 
or sonorous voice, an expressive countenance, an i hi 
person, and the other bodily attributes which are essegi 
the full charm of eloquence, yet there is scarcely an ino 
of a man’s rising to the lofticst heights of oratory wit 
them. e 
Again, it is evident that, for temporary success, even 22! 
qualities may be the most efficient, and the orator ma t 
his triumphs to the use of arts which he secretly deg tt 
As immediate influence, not lasting fame, is usually th d™ 
for which the speaker is striving, he must, of course, cont 
in a certain degree, to the tastes of those he addressa + 
to the ruling passions of the hour, and hence the qui! 
his appeals must depend, in a great degree, upon the it: 
gence or ignorance, the nobleness or vulgarity, of his be 
The exigencies of modern society, and especially of mi ` 
political warfare, have called into being a class of Fe 
_ Speakers whose efforts fall as far below those of thet). 
orator in grandeur and beauty as they excel them, occasio i 
in immediate utility. It is not merely in the degre 4, 
also in the nature of its excellence, that the speeches off, 
two classes differ. While with the one class oratory) 
severe and exacting art, demanding the closest appii s 
and aiming not merely to excite the passions or BT 
oe the time being, but also to produce & dea 
manent impression,—perhaps to produce models fre, 
delight and admiration of Salad “ts aim of thed! 
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Sass is simply a temporary effect, an immediate result, to 
thpich all other considerations are sacrificed. While the former 
vacak rarely, and at long intervals, during which they satu- 
epate their minds with their themes, casting their thoughts 
mato such moulds as are best fitted to enhance their intrinsic 
twjrth or beauty, the latter are always ready with facts, 
ougguments, and real or simulated enthusiasm, to champion 
my cause or measure that party interests may require. 
ing hile the speeches of the one class, at once charming by 
sgeir intrinsic beauty, and compelling conviction by their 
iwwer, are a study for the intellect and a pleasure to the 
; wtagination, and are read and studied for ages as models of 
e oratorical art, as men study the poems of Milton or 
an 2nnyson, or the paintings of Raphael or Titian, the effusions 
may | the other, deriving their interest from extraneous causes, 
dex? sab cease with the excitement of the hour, produce an 
he mediate effect, which is testified by applause or votes, but, 
water a few days, or months, or years, are for ever forgotten. 
mak is still true, therefore, that while great influence, and even 
ui porary fame, may be acquired without the co-operation of 
| 
ail the qualities we have enumerated, yet eloquence of the 
pg hest order,—the divine art which “harmonises language 
Ei it becomes a music, and shapes thought into a talisman,” — 
“mands the rare union of gifts we have named. 
iti is a noteworthy fact that while every civilised country and 
ace? age of civilisation has had its eloquent men, the great 
Sie Salers have generally appeared in clusters, not singly, and 
re long intervals of time. By some mysterious, inexplicable 
, the divine afflatus of genius comes rushing on a par- 
OT lar generation, and a brilliant galaxy of orators appears 
it some country, perhaps in several countries, at once. As 
Mije great painters and sculptors appeared together in the 
eftiddle Ages,—as the great musical composers came in one 


j fie, —as the great dramatists of English literature belong to 
heé 
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_ a 
—and as the great poets of this centurii 
torether immediately after the French Revolution, 
AA illustrious orators have blazed out in the intg, i 
heavens, not at long intervals or as “ bright, particulara 
but suddenly and in brilliant constellations. Of thee 
most splendid in modern times have been those wisn 
tinguished the age of Louis XIV. and the period itl 
Revolution in France, the age of George III. in ko 
and in America the years of the Revolution and thesitl 
quarter of the present century. h N ca 
Having thus enumerated the qualities which constiyor 
orator, let us proceed. to notice some of the principon 
more in detail. Of course, it is assumed that heL I 
necessary stock of kuowledge,—a proper fund of infor’ t 
to draw from, both general and particular,—and ihe 
the special information touching his theme his mindw 
vated. There is no art that can teach a man to be ers 
without knowledge, though some declaimers, who appa 
speaking, to have followed Rousseau’s receipt for 9! 
letter,—namely, to begin without knowing what pio 
going to say, and to leave off without knowing wi" 
have said,—evidently think otherwise. Cultivation °° 
voice, Memory, and imagination,—attention to style? 
and all the arts of speech,—can only render pleasiny. 
pressive the ideas the speaker wishes to communi 
the materials of his speech,—the facts and ideas them a 
must be supplied from other sources than rhetoric. a 
no man who may not learn to express, simply and ue i 
what is in him; but ten thousand teachers cannet: : 
him to express any more, for “ oratory, liko paini 4 
sculpture, is only a language; it is painting andit 
made vocal and visible.” , ka 
A gentleman once asked Theodore Parker hov Fey 
acquire an impressive delivery, to, which be rp] 


ono reign, 
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tuTlows: “That will depend on qualities that lie a good 
M~s] deeper than the surface. It seems to me to depend on 
Utd ror ous feeling and vigorous thinking, in the first place; on 
latiearness of statement, in the next ETE and finally, on a 
thefrorous and natural mode of speech. Vigorous feeling and 
Whiinking depend on the original talent a man is born 
id ith, and on the education he acquires, or his daily habits. 
Exo man can ever be permanently an impressive speaker, 
thegthout being first a man of superior sentiments or superior 
eas. Sometimes mere emotion (feeling) impresses, but it 
stityon wearies. Superiority of ideas always commands atten- 
ipon and respect.” 
e L It is hardly necessary to say that among the physical gifts 
nfo’ the orator, no one is more important than a good VOICE. 
‘ikhere is something at once mysterious and marvellous in the 
indiawer of that complex structure which we call the vocal 
 dsgans, to move and mould the hearts of men. The waves of 
apy und, those vibrating molecules which, striking the sensitive 
or ;embrane of the ear, travel thence to the brain, the scat of 
t pought and passion, have a power to awaken and compel 
Wee? hidden sympathies, which, in its magical effects, sur- 
in asses any other granted to man. ‘It is true that persons 
Je, <illed in pantomime can communicate many ideas, and even 
sin; »mplicated trains of thought, by gestures alone. Among 
reat? Romans in the days of Augustus, both tragedies and 
medies, which excited tears and laughter, were acted by 
putomime only ; and Cicero tells us that there was a dispute 
ween himself and the actor Roscius whether a sentiment 
wuld be expressed in a greater variety of ways by words or 
E 7 significant gestures. The Brazilians, it is said, express 
int 4 interchange thought to a surprising degree by facial 
ds, “otions and gesticulation. The fact, however, that such 
cans are little used among persons who can communicate 
whieh each other by the tongue, shows that there is no elo 
rf | 
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quence like that of the voice. The speaking eye, th, iin 
gesture, the written word, and the sculptured OF at o 
image are comparatively dead things ; it is the voice thaj: i 
life,—that has power to thrill, to exalt, to melt, to persu T 
and to appal. It is the instrument of passion as well ay, 
thought, and is capable of the most wonderful varietyhre 
modulations. By distinct and significant sounds, ej 
sponding to certain signs, the emotions are betrayed; ion 
when these sounds reach the ear simultancously with sth 
appeals of the looks and gestures to the eye, the = 
irresistible. Even persons who are unaffected by music the 
often subdued by the gentle accents of the voice, or Tonpet 
by its deep intonations. tlos 
Lord Chatham owed his supremacy in Parliament tofs 
voice as much as to his other gifts. William Pitt, at dec 
age of twenty-one, ruled the British nation by his voice, En 
was not the comprehensiveness of his reasonings, the petha 
of his sarcasm, the legislative authority of his manner Ne 
the sonorous ‘depths of his voice,—a voice that filled 
House of Commons with its sound,—that contributed rcha 
to give him the lead which his haughty genius knew hovin 
keep. Burke, with a far loftier genius, with “an nae 
fancy that laid all nature under tribute,” and a memory íhe 
with the spoils of all knowledge, had less influence a3‘go1 
orator, because he lacked a voice. He gave uttcrance tožon 
0 


it is said, as much as the formality of his discourses, to art 
his hearers to dinner. It has been justly said that the pes 
digious power of Mirabeau was in his larynx. He ripe 
tumultuous assemblies, not by the lightning of his tho Yo 
but by the thunder of his throat, Who can tell howiDi 
O'Connell was indebted for his power to his wondrous 0 he 
of speech? Rising with an easy and melodious gwell, to 
voice filled, says Mr. Lecky, the largest building, 
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a 
eqjamphed over the wildest tumult, while at the same time 
‘a every inflection of feeling with the most delicate 
tt Yexibility. 
t The late Earl of Derby, one of the most potent orators in 
aho House of Commons, owed his influence not more to his 
apre of argument, the exquisite analytical power with which 
tje could discuss a question, than to his voice. Full and 
‘donorous when deep themes were to be discussed, it was at 
h sther times almost as musical as the notes of an oboe. Mr. 
etladstone has a voice as silvery as Belial’s. When he led 
ehe House of Commons, though he spoke for hours together, 
yet no hoarseness jarred the music of his tones, and the 
{losing sentences were as clear and bell-like in their cadence 
nds the first. A foreigner, who heard him speak one night, 
t declared that, until then, he had never believed that the 
. English was a musical language ; but now he was convinced 
hat it was one of the most melodious of all living tongues. 
n Nearly all the great American orators have been distinguished 
liby similar gifts. Henry Clay’s voice had an indescribable 
rcharm. It could ring out in trumpet tones, or it could plead 
win low, plaintive notes, which pierced and thrilled the hearer 
like the chanting of the Miserere at Rome. It is said that 
the used to utter the words “The days that are passed and 
sigone,” with such a melancholy beauty of expression, that no 
dione could hear them without a tear. Webster’s organ-like 
voice was a fit vehicle equally for his massive, close-knit 
arguments and for his impassioned appeals, and it was, quite 
pes much as his majestic presence, one of the secrets of his 
ower. It was deep, rich, musical, flexible, and of prodigious 
volume and force. In his famous speech in reply to Senator 
{Dickinson of New York,—one of the few occasions on which 
pihe lost his temper;—when he declared that no power known 
to man (toany man but Mr. Dickinson), not even hydrostatic 
Pressure, could compress 80 big a volume of lies ine so small 
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a space as the latter had uttered in a speech which hel 


even then franking all over the country, Webster Prong, a 
the words in such tones that one of his hearers declare: 2 
he felt, all the night afterwards, as if a heavy cannonad:) a 
been resounding in his ears. Again, in his eulogy on 4) 4 
and Jefferson, when, coming to the climax of his descri h 
of John Adams’s oratory, he raised his body, broughy} s 
hands in front of him with a swing, and, stepping ty P 
front of the stage, said, with a broad swell and an imps) 
surge upward of the gruff tone of his voice, “He gia 
onward, right onward,” he threw into that single rio! 
“onward” such a shock of force, that several auditors, 17° 

. sat directly in front of the stage, found themselves iny;ith 
tarily half rising from their seats with the start the ya! 
gave them. The effect was the greater because exceptizs! 
The orator had been speaking calmly, and rose from/— 
‘dead level of a passionless delivery. 

The French critic, Sainte-Beuve, in a fine paper on Me 
lembert, describes his voice, and adds: “I ask pardon 
insisting upon these nuances; but the ancients, our mis 
in everything, and particularly in eloquence, noted th 
minutely; and a great modern orator has said: ‘A 
Voice is always an index of his mind? A mind thatis 
pure, firm, generous, and a little disdainful, betrays all 
qualities in its voice. Those persons whose voice is ni" 
expressive and sensitive organ of these slightest shades o : 
inner man, are not made to produce penetrating impres$ 
as orators.” There is no doubt that Thomas Jefferson E 


| 


iG 


as a speaker simply for lack of voice, He had all thea. 
qualifications ; but his voice became guttural and inarti 
in moments of great excitement, and the consciousne 
this infirmity prevented him from risking his reputatitt] 
debate. , 
The enormous labour which actors and singers 
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upon the cultivation of thcir voices, and its magic results, 
Wy are well known. Three, four, five, and even six years, was 
el; not thought too long a period for the artists of the golden 
ade’ age of song, the eighteenth century, to spend in “making” 
AU the organ by which they were to win their triumphs. Who 
iy has forgotten the story of Caffarelli, who, for five out of the 
tht) six years in which he was under the instruction of Porpora, 
to practised upon the passages written on a solitary sheet of 
pajmusic-paper? M. Legouvé, of the French Academy, in an 
y amusing and instructive volume, relates a singular experience 
» Of Rachel, which he had from her own lips. One day she 
recited some tragic passages in the Potsdam gardens before 
withe Emperors of Russia and Germany, the King of Prussia, 
jand several other sovereigns. “That parterre of kings,” said 
she “electrified me. Never did I find more powerful accents, 
my voice enchanted my ears!” A similar incident, in her 
own experience, is related by Madame Talma. She states 
in her Memoirs that one day, when she was personating 
m Andromache, she felt herself so profoundly moved, that tears 
‘Tan, not only from the eyes of all the spectators, but from 
er own also. The tragedy over, one of her admirers sprang 
sinto her box, and, seizing her hand, said: “Oh! my dear 
tiend, that was admirable! It was Andromache herself, I 
sure that you imagined you were in Epirus, and that you 
vere Hector’s widow.” “I?” she replied, laughing, “not the 
tin the world!” ‘What, then, made you weep?” “My 
Ole.” “How, yourvoice?” “Yes, my voice. That which 
uched me was the expression which my voice gave to the 
Briefs of Andromache, not those griefs themselves. That 
ous shivering which ran over my body, was the electric 
ock produced upon my nerves by my own accents. 1 was 
of Once actress and auditress. I magnetised myself.” 
Tt is a remarkable fact that there are actors moderately 


dowed with mind and soul, who, once upon the stage, 
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` compel their hearers both to weep and to think, «yi 
asks M. Legouvé, “is this? Itis because their voice ig ;,.! 
gent for them. Condemn them to silence, and they rin 
fall back into their natural nothingness. It seems as itt 
were a little sleeping fairy in their throat, who wakes ao 
as they speak, and, touching them with his wand, Kindkby 
them unknown powers. The voice is an invisible actorin 
cealed in the actor, a mysterious reader concealed ihis 
reader. . . . and which serves as blower to both.” is 
The voice being thus the speaker’s chief instrument, ‘he 
hardly possible for him to take too much pains with its the 
tivation. It should be clear, distinct, and full; neither squW. 
ing nor harsh, neither a whistle nor a growl, and requirnatt 
push by the will; but capable, easily and naturally, ost 
the inflections and modulations, from a forte to a Pianisazht 
which suit the different sentiments it may be required of 
press. It needs, therefore, a systematic and scientific ade 
truly as do the muscles of the athlete who would excep 
physical exercises. Its quality depends, of course, pri gf 
upon the formation of the chest, the throat, and the moa 
but, though art can do nothing to change the structure of t® 
organs, it can do much to facilitate and strengthen theirm=*! 
ments in all that regards breathing, the emission of sound! 
pronunciation. Labour strengthens weak voices, renders 
ones flexible, softens harsh ones,—acts, in short upor th 
speaker's voice as the practice of the art of song does ti” 
that of the singer. By dint of painstaking a speaker, Pe 
singer, may acquire notes which he lacks. The famous ™ 
list, Madame Malibran, in singing one day the rondo in} ° 
ma a cee Sonnambula, ended with a very high tril W}, 
a SE aving begun with the low ré, She had emb "ite 
ves in her yocalism. After the concert, & Mie 
expressed his admiration of the trill: “Oh!” was the Thor 
I have sought for it long enough. For three months! 
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‘Ween running after it. Ihave pursued it every where,—while 
‘inprranging my hair! while dressing! and I found it one morn- 
ting in the bottom of my shoes, as I was putting them on!” 
fj, The example of Kean, the actor, who had by nature a 
as otably feeble voice, shows how much may be accomplished 
dkby careful vocal training and cultivation. Talma bestowed 
incredible pains upon his voice. When young he stammered, 
inhis articulation was indistinct, he was quickly fatigued, and 
his tones were heavy and sepulchral; but so completely did 
tihe overcome these defects, that no one who heard him in 
tithe maturity of his power suspected their former existence. 
quWhen Mr. Walsh, the American consul at Paris, heard him 
mutter the words, “ The iron reign of the people,” he was 
astonished at their effect. Every word seemed a link in a 
iszhain-bolt, it was so hard, and solid, and round. Dr. Porter, 
ut Andover, the author of an excellent work on Elocution, 
rilestifies that even in middle life he went to work and broke 
ep “a stiff and clumsy pair of jaws ;” and others declare that 
“from an effective monotony he passed to a range and flexi- 
waility of tone adequate to the highest purposes of the orator.” 
fi} Demosthenes, we know, was unwearied in his efforts to over- 
m7ome the defects in his organs of speech. He had a weak 
d, cice, he stammered, he could not pronounce the first letter 
;Bf the word which denotes his own profession, the + of 
A feton —a letter which sticks in the throat of many English- 
yen and Americans. To remedy these defects, he practised 
j} Peaking with pebbles in his mouth, ran up-hill as he recited, 
ytd declaimed on the sea-shore amid the noise of waves and 
pue™ms. All the ancient orators, indeed, whether because 
yy had to speak to the multitude, whose senses must be 
ck, and on whom power and brilliancy of voice have a 
Meat effect, or, because they bestowed far more care on all 
branches of the oratorical art, attached far greater im- 


p| anea to vocal cultura, than madam speakers. Quintilian 
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contemptuously dismisses those elocutionists who ads, a 
the exclusive use ofa simple conversational mode Of speak 
by saying: “It was not assuredly in a straightforwarg the 
of voice that Demosthenes swore by the defenders of Marthe 
and Platæa and Salamis, nor was it in the monotonous sp}; 
of daily talk that Aischines bewailed the fate of Thebes” 

M. Legouvé tells an amusing story of the way in whidi,:, 
actor of his acquaintance conquered the difficult lettet] 
“ He was young, he had already some talent as an pie 


he was engaged in two pursuits, unequally dear to him, by 
equally difficult: he was labouring at the same time tog 
quer the rolling r, and the hand of a young girl with whoic 
he was desperately smitten. Six months of toil had Hho 
rewardcd with no more success in the one case than inbe 
other. The r was obstinate in remaining in his throat, 4 m 
the lady in remaining single. Finally, one day, or rathaid 
evening, after an hour of supplications and of tender protecar 
tions, he touches the rebellious heart; the lady says $f 
Drunk with joy, he hurriedly descends the staircase, alay 
passing the porter’s lodge, he hurls at him a sonorous 4gl 
triumphant ‘ Cordon, s'il vous plait? (* Open, if you plesuat 
The r of cordon has a pure and vibrating sound, litict 
Italian r/ The fear seizes him that perhaps it is but me 
accident. Herepeatsit; the same success! He can now3pi 
doubt it; the rolling r is his! And to whom does he ost t 
To her whom he adores. It is the intoxication of the bi” 
passion which has wrought this miracle! And sce, —be ripe 
home, repeating all along the way, for he is always ae 
losing his conquest: ‘ Cordon, s'il vous plait! Cordon, silt 
plait! Cordon, s'il vous plait? Suddenly a new i 
occurs; as he turns a street corner, there leaps forth from s 
his feet,—from a hole, —an enormous rat! A rab! Ano 
He adds it to the other; he joins them togethers 
shouts them together; ‘ Un rat! (a rat) Oordon! 4 
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on gros rat! (a great rat) Cordon! un gros rat! un gros rat ! 
T gros rat? And the 7’s roll, and the street resounds with 
lthem. He returns home triumphant. He has vanquished 
Whe two rebels. He is loved, and he vibrates! Let us entitle 
Sthis chapter: Of the Influence of Love on Articulation.” 
."| The necessity of careful attention to the cultivation of the 
toice, even by those who care only for rhetorical effects, is 
tehrikingly shown by its connection with style. It has becn 
Liustly said that a tenor song, though you transpose it a fifth 
i, ower, Will not suit a bass singer; and so the style of speak- 
Ding which may be very effective for a man with a shrill, keen 
"toice, may be absolutely grotesque if attempted by a man 
those voice is rich and deep and full. You cannot play on 
ahe flute a piece of music written for the bass viol. Again, 
t4 man who speaks always in a feeble, low voice,—so feeble 
and low that “each one of his sentences seems like a poor, 
stared mouse running for its hole,” —will come at last to write 
18 feebly as he speaks. “Observation,” says Professor H. N. 
nay, “abundantly shows how a naturally imaginative and 
s4ghly impassioned style may be gradually changed into one 
atat is dry and tame by the continual influence of the con- 
keiction that we are not able appropriately to deliver strongly 
snpassioned discourse. A conscious power and skill to 
ress with effect the most highly-wrought discourse. will, 
en the other hand, ever be stimulating to the production of 
bi There are instances, undoubtedly, of weak-lunged 
kers, who, owing to a hereditary feebleness of constitu- 
Xon, can never, by any amount of vocal culture, attain to 
iltfeat vocal power. The example of Cotta, however, as he is 
vescribed. by Cicero, shows that such need not despair of 
ceess in oratory: “As he very prudently avoided every 
etcible exertion of his voice, on account of the weakness of 
i lungs, so his language was equally adapted to the delicacy 
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ore never attempted, to force the passions of his Judges — 


fi 
strong and spirited delivery, yet he managed them so arate 


that the gentle emotions he raised in them answergiroi 
same purpose and produced the Same effect as the wit 
ones which were excited by Sulpicius.” wel 
The defects of a feeble or husky voice may be redeem; 
a great extent, by distinct articulation. The part whig?™ 
quality plays in good oratory, as well as in good reading 2i 
acting, is immense. Clearness, energy, passion, vehen)?! 
all depend more or less upon articulation. There haye!™ 
actors of the first order who have had voices as feeble? ° 
mouse’s. Monvel, the famous French actor, had ge) 
any voice; he had not even teeth! And yet, accordi 
high authority, not only did his hearers never lose one T 
words, but no artist had ever more pathos or fascim: 
The secret of his success was his exquisite articulation. “ 
most admirable reader,” says M. Legouvé, “ I ever kner, 
M. Andrieux. Yet his voice was more than weak; if 
faint, husky, hoarse. . . . How did he triumph or 
many defects? By articulation. It was said that he 
himself understood by dint of making himself heard.” ill 
same writer adds that there are readers, orator, and a t 
to whom the very richness of their voices is an inconven ea 
As they know not how to articulate, the sound devoul} 4 
word. The vowels devour the consonants. Such pi 
make so much noise in reading and speaking that 
understands them, jon 
It is remarkable that, dependent as we are upon the g 
of speech for the communication of our ideas and feeling ess 
know 80 littlo of the secret of the working of these ea 
Anatomists have dissected and laid bare ail the de ri 
their complex and wondrous structure, —they have showyur 
formation of the larynx, with its muscles, cartilages, re 
branes, and tracery, by which the voce! sounds are "ioe 
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"Ied, —but of the connection of these organs with the effect 
jroduced, they have told us almost nothing. The researches 
iF the subtlest science are here unavailing. We know that 
wery voice has its natural bell-tone, which makes it a bass 
nef0ice, a tenor, or a soprano, and that between these are f 
qfarious intermediate gradations; and there our knowledge 
nds. OF all these, the middle voice or tenor, as Bautain 
£ serves, is the most favourable for speaking, both because it 
paintains itself the best, and, when well articulated, reaches 
vibe farthest. ‘The upper voice is undesirable because it con- 
inually tends to a scream. Only the highest intellectual 
ifts, with great personal magnetism and other compensa- 
ons, can atone for this blemish. A bass voice is with 
““lificulty pitched high, and continually tends downward. 
rave and majestic at the outset, it’Soon grows heavy and 
onotonous; it has magnificent chords, but, if long listened 
, produces often the effect of a drone, and soon tires and 
to sleep by the medley of commingling sounds. If 
parse and violent, it deafens and stuns the ear; and when 
undering in a vast building in which echoes exist, the 
illows of sound, reverberating from. every side, blend to- 
"zetker, should the orator be speaking fast, and the result is a 
eafening confusion and an acoustic chaos. 
™ The middle voice, for the very reason that it is in the 
iddle of the scale, has the largest resources for inflection, 
ince it can rise or sink with greater ease than the other 
nes, and thus allow greater play to expression. Possessing 
om greater variety of intonations than the other voices, it is 
Fess liable to monotony, and holds the attention of the 
earer, who is so prone to doze. But whatever be the tone 
nf the voice, the most desirable quality it can possess for the 
murposes of the public speaker, is to be sympathetic. The 
at merit of this voice is, that not only, by its siren tones, 


Ses it propitintampdivein Mae kerteri advance bub it exerts 
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a steady fascination, a magnetic influence, Which dram 
fastens his attention to the end, as if by some magic 
“It is a secret virtue which is in speech, and which Dene 
at once, or little by little, through the ear to the be 
those who listen, charms them, and holds them beneait 
charm, to such a degree that they are disposed, not er 3 
listen, but even to admit what is said, and to receive} | 
confidence. It is a voice which inspires an affection fy 
who speaks, and puts you instinctively on his side, so thi + 
words find an echo in the mind, repeating there wi , 
says, and reproducing it easily in the understanding m 
heart.” re 
It is not our business in this work to point out the we 
faults of speakers in the management of the Voice, si ) 
lack of proper modulation, indistinct articulation, sp 
too slowly or too rapidly, or in a constant monotone. pe 
this belongs to a professional treatise. But there is ontipy 
So common, especially with young speakers, that we fi 
forbear noticing it. The great majority, confounding lht 
ness with force, speak in too high a key. Like eae 


Amati, be played by the side of a modern fiddle, the 
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{ll sound much louder than the former; but the sweet, 
“prilliant tone of the Amati will be heard at a distance the 
3 ther cannot reach. Dr. Young, on the authority of Durham, 
tates that at Gibraltar the human voice may be heard at a, 
Spreater distance than that of any other animal; thus, when 

the cottager in the woods, or the open plain, wishes to call 
Sher husband, who is working at a distance, she does not shout, 
"hut pitches her voice to a musical key, which she knows from 
thabit, and by that means reaches his ear. The loudest roar 

the largest lion could not penetrate so far.” 

t] The same writer states that when Paganini played in 
England, the connoisseurs did not seek the nearest seats, but 

referred more retired places, where his exquisite instru- 
mentation overrode the storm of the orchestra. 
t Besides the difficulty of being heard distinctly, there are 
ther objections to using the high notes, except rarely, in 
peaking. Not only do they become shrill and harsh by 
excessive use, but the very thought of the speaker may be 

fected by it. ‘The celebrated French advocate, M. Berryer, 
 httributes the loss of an excellent law-case to his having 
“begun his pleading, unconsciously, on too high a key. The 
fatigue of his larynx communicated itself speedily to his 
temples; from the temples it passed to the brain; his mind 
ed to act with vigour, because its organ was overstrained ; 
t is thoughts became confused ; and the great lawyer lost the 
tull command of his intellectual faculties, and with it of his 
i ) because he had not thought of coming down from the 
i erch to which his voice had climbed at the beginning of his 


Some years ago a writer in a public journal, in speaking 
f an address read by.Dr. Orville Dewey, described his 
impressions thus: “And such reading! quiet and unpre- 
entious, but with such appropriate feeling and intense expres- 
amveness! I was not repared for such a really powerful 
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essay with £0 little show of power. I better und g 


mightiness of the still small voice, and recognise an Hoc 
in condensed feeling and subdued tones, greater than, 
mosi, showy rhetoric and the stormiest bluster.” ea! 
What a pity it is that we have so few such readers i so1 
pulpits! The besetting sin of our preaching to-day is thi 
is declamatory. In nine cases out of ten it needs to lg; lis 
conversational. If you want to speak well,-said Bropsis 
to a young Etonian, you must first learn to talk well, 1m 
that the heights of eloquence can be reached by this stihi: 
that there are not cases where the preacher must lighten ev 
thunder as well as plead. There are themes which qim: 
denunciation and indignant invective, and then only the/bu 
and ringing tones that belong to the upper register will Pl: 
Again, a voice of mediocre power may captivate senate, {de 
only a mighty voice can move a multitude. Of whit! 
would the flute-like voice of Everett have been to 0’ 
in his “hill-side stormings?” Beecher has well said t0 
“there are cases in which by a single explosive tone a fit 
will drive home a thought as a hammer drives a nail.” 
bursts of oratory are necessarily the exception, not the! 
m @ sermon; moreover, few have the genius for them; 
therefore we believe that there would be a great gi YY 
power, if ordinarily the preacher would simply talk to yi 
hearers as a man talks to his friend. At any rate, whe E 
does pitch his voice on a high key, he should have a 
reason for so doing than old Dr. Beecher had on a 
Sunday. Coming home from church, he said to bi = 
Henry, who tells the anecdote: « Tt seems to me IH 
made a Worse sermon than I did this morning.” s a 
aoa Bch aay; “I never heard you preach s0 l0. 
y ite.” “That is the way,” said the Doctor; “1% hta 
holloa when T havent anything to say I” p 
Tt has been justly said by some writer, that almost 
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a ae er 
Aone is surprised on first hearing Wendell Phillips, You are 
Hooking for a man who is all art, all thunder. Lo! a quiet 
mman glides on to the platform, and begins talking in a simple, 
‘easy; conversational way; presently he makes you smile at 
in some happy turn, then he startles you by a rapier-like thrust 
Ahen he electrifies you by a grand outburst of feeling. “ You 
= believe, applaud. And that is Wendell Phillips. That 
wis also oratory,—to produce the greatest effect by the quietest 
“Ymeans.” We cannot all be Phillipses: but we can all copy 
his naturalness, earnestness, and simplicity ; and what a gain 
a even that would be to the great majority of preachers! Their 
„main fault is not that they cannot read Greek and Hebrew, 
aibut that they cannot read English. As the best music, badly 
played, makes wretched melody, so false or spiritless elocution 
;idegrades the finest composition to a level with the worst. 
și The celebrated Dr. Laurence, the associate of Burke and Fox, 
spoke so badly, in such an unvarying monotone, as completely 
jito neutralise the effect which his thought and learning were 
fitted to produce. Fox said that a man should listen, if pos- 


himself; it must, he thought, succeed infallibly, for it was sure 
„ito be admirable of itself, and of being new to the audience. 
;;While such are the effects of a languid, drawling delivery, 
who, on the other hand, does not know the sorcery that lies 
jin a skilful utterance, which properly distributes the lights 
and shadows of a musical intonation? By sonorous depth 
20d melodious cadences,—by a distinct articulation, which 
,jcuisels and engraves the thoughts,—even the most trivial 
Sentiments may be invested with a force and fascination 
almost irresistible. As a good singer cares little for the 
Words of a song, knowing that he can make any words 
glorious, so the orator can infuse power and. pathos into the 
est language. There is hardly any person familiar with 


Pulpit eloquence who does not know that some of the pro- 
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when read, seem full of concentrated thought and yip 2” 
expression,—have fallen almost powerless from the Jj 
their authors, while a single verse of Scripture, or a lines, 
an old and familiar hymn, coming from the lips of any 4 
man, has acted like an electric shock, “ tearing and shati! . 
the heart,” to use De Quincey’s ficure, “ with Volleving 
charges, peal after peal.” 
Again, it is a common error to suppose that special a 
tion to elocution leads to affectation and mannerism, i 
very reverse is the fact. Affectation is the result of unts di 
efforts at a late age to rid one’s self of tho vulgaris; 
provincialisms, slovenliness, indistinctness, and other ficige 
of schoolboy days. The reason why so many persons sha 
study elocution fail to profit by it, is that they begin too liw} 
The rustic who late in life apes the gentleman, is sure ti 
affected; not so with him who is “ to the manner boim: 
Let all persons who are to be public speakers be trained e (w 
and scientifically in the management of their voices, asf en 
essential part of their education,—let them be drilled ain 
practised for years, till they have acquired the last greate 
that of concealing art,—and we shall no longer listen! of 
discourses which, like Milton’s infernal gates, grate ont) 
cars “ harsh thunder,” or which, like Shelley’s waves ont 18 
sea-shore, breathe over the slumbering brain a dull monot 
but to a pleasing, forcible, and effective delivery, “mu 
as is Apollo’s lute” and « sore throats,” the result of! 
natural tones and straining, will disappear from the catal 
of clerical ills, 
eee qualifications of the orator which we have m a 
re essential than energy,—physical and intelle 
ue, Cicero sums up the whole art of speaking: tos í 
a Bi wie to speak clearly and distinctly, and to sH 
y. to-day it is important also to speak with i 
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a4 is especially requisite to-day, because the age itself is 


pul] of force, and therefore impatient of feebleness. By force 
Ewe mean the energy (etymologically, the inward-working- 
eS ness) with which the speaker employs his various abilities to 
Ki aake us see and feel that which ho would impress upon our 
‘minds. It is not a single faculty, but the whole strength of 
his soul bearing upon ours. It was this quality to which . 
Demosthenes must have referred in his reiterated “ action, 
faction, action,” on which he laid such stress. A speech may 
“be packed full of thought, tersely and felicitously expressed ; 
its facts may be apt, its style elegant, and its logic without 
ida flaw; and yet if it lack fire and spirit, or if it be tamely 
ii delivered, it will make but a weak impression. On the other 
hand, a production which is intellectually far inferior to it,— 
which is full of bad rhetoric and worse logic,—which is one- 
tisided in its views, and made up of the most hackneyed 
mi material,—will make a powerful impression for the hour 
a (which is commonly the end of speaking), if the orator is 
si energetic, and infuses that energy into his performance. As 
sin political administration errors and even gross blunders are 
c| pardoned, if the main end is attained, so a speech may be full 
ni of faults, and yet be successful, if it be full of energy. 
| Force is partly a physical product, and partly mental; it 
iis the life of oratory, which gives it breath, and fire, and 
power. It is the electrical element, that which smites, 
și penetrates, and thrills. While listening to a speaker who 
p has this property of eloquence, “our minds seem to. be 
a] pricked as with needles, and pierced as with javelins.” It 
does not necessarily imply vehemence. There may be energy, 
4/48 we shall presently show, in suppressed feeling, in deep 
W Pathos, in simple description, nay, even in silence itself, 
i) There is often an appearance of energy where there is no 
| teality,—a tug and strain to be forcible, without calm inward 


{ Power. “The aspiration is infinite, but the performance is 
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BY, the! + 
no appearance of exertion; we see only power « hale} ret 


on its own right arm,” the Athlete conquering vith oe 
visible strain or contortion. In Guido’s picture of St, yy.’ M 
piercing the dragon, while the gnarled muscles of th, I 
and hand attest the utmost strain of the Strength in i 
countenance remains placid and serene. ine 
Demosthenes, if we may judge by an oft-quoted eayinThy 
an enemy, must have had an almost superhuman iMi 
“What,” exclaimed Æschines to the Rhodians, when targ 
applauded the recital of the speech which caused his baryh 
ment,—“ what if you had heard the monster himself?” lider 
Chatham’s oratory was strikingly characterised by force spc 
large part of his success was due to his imperial positivajn. 
of character. Possessing a vigorous, acute, and commi 
hensive intellect, he saw at a glance what most men disrAr 
by laborious processes of reasoning, and flashed his thouiwh 
upon other minds with the vividness, rapidity, and abreior 
ness with which they arose in his own. Scorning thesev 
formal methods of the logician, he crushed together pbe 
and statement in the same sentence, and reached his «Ch 


that fascinates and charms; careless in his statements! 
accurate in his quotations, lame in his logic, and inten 
Partisan oH his views ; displaying little literary skill it 
Composition of his Speeches, which are often involved %» 
sometimes lumbering in style, and almost always devoid fi 
elegance or polish ; addicted to exaggeration and & i 

hyperbolical iteration in Which there is sometimes “ 
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N 
tefotter than power ;” he is yet, in spite of these faults, one of 
he most potent and successful orators of the century, simply 
wfecause of his intense, gladiator-like energy. All his dis- 
fsourses throb and palpitate with a robust life. 
hy Even Chatham and Brougham were, if possible, surpassed 
hin force,—at least, in the union of physical and intellectual 
energy,—by the master-spirit of the French Revolution. 
itkThe orator of all the ages most remarkable for force was 
Mirabeau. It seemed, at times, as if the iron chain of his 
| argument were fastened to an electric battery, every link of 
twhich gave you a shock. William Wirt tells us that Presi- 
ent Jefferson, who heard Mirabeau while minister to France, 
J bpoke of him as uniting two distinct and perfect characters 


ejn himself, whenever he pleased,—the mere logician, with a 


gena apparently as desolate and sterile as the sands of 
Arabia, but reasoning at such times with an Herculean force 
¿which nothing could resist; and, at other times, bursting 
m forth with a flood of eloquence more sublime than Milton 
Lever imputed to the seraphim and cherubim, and bearing all 
p before him, The same force characterised the speaking of 
‘Chief Justice Marshall, when at the bar. No matter what 
the question; though ten times more knotty than “the 
gnarled oak,” he penetrated at once to its core,—to the point 
on which the controversy depended ; and seizing the atten- 
tion with irresistible energy, he never permitted it to elude 

his grasp, until he had forced his convictions on his hearers. 
z Tt is to his energy that the so-called natural orator owes 
{his power over his fellow-men. It is in his strength and 
¢ intensity of character,—in his determined will, his triumphant 
self-assertion, his positiveness and overbearingness,—that 
lurks his magic. By the sheer force of enthusiasm and animal 
ji Passion, —by his glowing periods and “ sentences of a ven- 
{i turous edge,”—he rouses audiences to a pitch of excitement 


to whi j i hetorician seeks to uplift 
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them in vain, Some one has said that eloquence iş 7 
majesty, a species of kingly power; and men acknow i z 
mastery of those only who have in their natures , 

- element of self-assertion. The very authority, anl 3 
audacity with which they affirm a thing, makes hah 
world believe it true. In like manner, the principal, wad 
the sole cause of the success of the radical orator giac 
present day, is his forco. “He isa man of one lona ha: 
and if this happens to be a great and fundamental ona for 
sometimes does, it is apprehended upon one of its side; ho 
As a consequence, he is an intense man, a forcible man, Hf a 
utterances penetrate. It is true that there are among 1 
class some of less earnest spirit, and less energetic teny 
amateur reformers, who wish to make an impression upe ri 
public mind from motives of mere vanity. Such madi 
exceedingly feeble, and soon desist from their unde yni 
ae aay e ganon mind is ever ready, too realy" 
Peis ae y earnest and forcible man, even thought” 
an Ta a wrung source, and sets in an mun 
eni a ye oathes a lukewarm earnes a; 
ee cee One of the most telling charai 
RE E ro oma English comedies, is For. 
name of reforme Tn Ret Ti eoe i 
but r;—the half-educated man who sees the 

uot the whole truth, —take away from him his fore, 
you take away his muscular S Aai He i tantanë 7 
ae into a flabby pulp.” ipa get ` > 

was w ar 

Set A Ea faci Some years ago, by au Amt 

Asiatic style of elo y studied his art, that the florid 

ae quence is not the taste of the age- 

ng, and even the ruc d and ted, 

far more successful TR Z ta erupt, hesa bri 
expressed, —pithy "Bold propositions, boldly and 

strong phrases —p tences, —neryous common seni of 

7—Sovh in language and conception 
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gpacted periods,—sudden and strong masses of Light,— 
“bh apt adage in English or Latin,—a keen sarcasm,—a 
\ perciless personality,—a mortal thrust,—these are the 
Mieauties and deformities that now make a speaker the most 
winteresting. “In your arguments at the bar,” he says again, 
| idaressing a young friend, “let argument strongly predominate. 
dacrifice your flowers, and let your columns be Doric, rather 
2 han Composite,—the better medium is Ionic. Avoid, as you 
gould the gates of death, the reputation of floridity. Small 
adiough your body, let the march of your mind be the stride 
n f a seven-leagued. giant.” 
s| Energy is greatly increased by interrogation. A hearer 
fho is listless while assertions only are made, will often 
cre up his ears when he is appealed to by a question. 
icero begins his first oration against Catiline in this way, 
ind Demosthenes employs this figure with great effect in his 
yf bilippics, and in the speech on the Crown: “ Will you 
‘tontinue to go about to each other and ask, What’s the 
ews? Can anything be more new than that a man from 
"Macedonia should subjugate Greece? Is Philip dead? No, 
,@mdeed ; but he is ill. What matters it to you?—to you, 
who, if he were to come to grief, would quickly get your- 
ioe another Philip?” Chatham, in one of his superb 
outbursts, demands, “ Who is the man that . . . has dared 
j authoriso and associate to our arms the tomahawk 
etd scalping-knife of the savage?” Cicero tells us that 
e very enemies of Gracchus could not help weeping, 
„yhen he delivered this passage: “Whither shall such a 
iserable wretch as I betake myself? Whither shall I turn? 
o tho Capitol? But that swims with my brother’s blood. 


other, miserable, wailing, and degraded t” ge 

F Exclamation and apostrophe, which suppose great intensity 
of emotion, add very much to energy. To be effective, the 
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passage in Erskine’s defence of Stockdale, in which hei: the. 


duces the Indian Chief. 


greatest excitement and passion, and produced a deep Sth 
abiding impression. The history of eloquence shows ; 
gesticulation is a most powerful exponent of emotion, £ 
may add almost incredible force to the utterance df: 
ae Who that has seen how Gavazzi moved En ami 
oe ences by his looks and gestures alone can be ignonit' nat; 
ieee significance which may be given to wordi) p 
itty of the eye, a motion, or a wave of the hand? § 
ae ae © there was an eloquent Lutheran clergym™: 
pane $ action was so impressive, that a highly¢ 
has si usetts clergyman who heard him preach! 
1 ae ONY ignorant of the German language in 
a. A ee Moved to tears. The hearer felt confident? 
igen san upon the Prodigal Son, and, upon lef 
cea old that such was the fact. Daniol Wet 
chose to bse of gestures, but those wi 
make were often signally apt and telling. Im 


gate 
peni 


2 mu 
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g of the Buffalo platform in 1848, he said: “It is so 
ee that it will hardly bear the fox-like tread of Mr. Van 
l; uren”? As he said. “ fox-like tread,” he held out the palm 
tc his left hand, and with the other played his fingers along 
Wuyi, extended arm down to the hand, with a soft running 
‘notion, as if to represent the kitten-like advance of the foxy 
“advocate upon his rickety platform. A shout of laughter 
itl stified to the aptness of this sign-teaching. 

it} The speaker who feels his subject deeply will feel it in his 
ry finger-tips. Even the foot, in giving expression to 
violent emotion, or in giving attitude and dignity to the 
ifeure, is no mean auxiliary to the other organs. Among 
ithe ancients the swpplosio pedis, or stamping of the foot, was 
one of the commonest and most moderate gestures. Quin- 


than the voice. He adds that, without the hands, delivery 

‘would be maimed and feeble. Other parts of the body aid 

PSthe speaker, but the hands themselves speak: “ Do we not 

iUvith them ask, promise, call, threaten, detest, fear, interro- 

ho gate, deny? Do we not with them express joy, sorrow, doubt, 

ti penitence, moderation, abundance, number, time? And, 
amidst the great diversity of tongues, in all races and 
it) nations, is not this language common to all men (H 

i; Profound feeling or violent passion is rarely satisfied with 
“any expression of itself that is possible in mere words; it 
“feels itself to be “cribbed and confined” till it can find an 
outlet in some apt bodily act or emotion. Such acts are 
hy even more truly than words the language of nature, though 
4 they may not be as significant. It is for this reason that 
oratory, in its power of expression, is so superior to all the 
other arts. Addressing themselves as they do exclusively to 
"one or the other of “the two art-senses,”—poetry and music 
| to the ear, painting and sculpture to the eye, only,—they 


w] must vi i ases itself at once 
Yield the, PEMAI wa which paa 7 d sta ngotri 
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both to the ear and to the eye, and has thus a twofold 
of impression. Not only is gesture more expressive, in, imp 
cases, than words, but it is also more rapid and Sudden «ta! 
effects than the aptest language can be. It has been pano 
said that the sidelong glance, the drooping lid, the ae 
nostril, the curving lip, are more instantaneously elo treg 
than any mere expression of disdain; and the startine; 
ball and open mouth tell more of terror than the mosta 
words: M. Charma tells an anecdote of the actor Ty. 
that, disgusted at the disproportion of praise which was 414 la 
buted to the words of the poets, by which he produced i 
theatre such thrilling effects, he one day, in the midig © 
gay circle of friends, suddenly retreated a step, passe] i O° 
hand over his forehead, and gave to his voice an ofs 
expression of the profoundest despair. The assembly 
silent, pale, and shuddering, as thouch Cidipus had appt 
among them, when, as by a lightning-flash, his pari 
was revealed to him, or as though the avenging Furies H g 
suddenly startled them with their gleaming torches. Yet t 


nursery song, and the effects of action triumphed over 
produced by words. 


Of course, 
which case it 


rompt and instinctive, now easy and quiet r 
graceful and natural 
‘if it be apt and telling, will 
a dozen equally significant. ! 


ttle sestur sa; 
the pn me unnatural as too much. Itis strange" ti 
mM 18 go 

every child is an illustrati rarely observed, considering =| sa 
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n impair the effect of their gesticulation by some excess or 
` erism. One orator gesticulates with his left hand chiefly; 


daws, pawing with them;” another cannot utter a sentence 
„without sawing himself backward and forward, like the mast 

‘lof a yacht at anchor ; another folds his arms over his chest, 
àla Pitt; another has a trick of rising often on tiptoe, as if 
i he bad been accustomed to addressing his audience over a 
-fhigh wall; another paces the platform to and fro, like a wild 
beast in a cage ; and another, despairing, after many attempts, 
of suiting the action to the word, thrusts the means of action, 
his hands, into his breeches pockets. It has been observed 
_{ that young speakers are especially apt to overdo in gesture, 
{reminding one, by the constant motion of their arms, of the 
flapping of a pair of wings, as if they were intent upon 
“flying all abroad.” 

Expression of countenance is essential to energy. Not 
only the hands, but the eyes, the lips, even the nostrils 
should speak, for this is the universal language of nature, 
which needs no dictionary or interpreter. There is a tradi- 
tion that the famous conspiracy of the Sicilian vespers Was 
organised wholly by facial signs, not even the hands being 
employed. ‘The eye is so expressive that it is said that gam- 
blers rely upon the study of it, to discover the state of an 
Opponent’s game, more than upon any other means. No 
rules can be laid down upon this subject; it is enough to 
say that the facial expressions should correspond to the sen- 
timents uttered, and this, where there is deep feeling, may 
safely be left to nature. 

Energy depends much upon the choice and number of words. 
Cicero, who loved a copious style, tells us that he never heard 
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cession of epigrammatic sayings, or aphorisms, would bea 
poor speech, When an orator is full of his subject, a 
mind is swelling with the thoughts, and his soul with, ua 
feelings which his theme inspires, until there js a fou worl 
head of ideas pressing at his lips for utterance, he vil, G 
express himself in a series of curt sentences, however i 
pointed. If there is a tide in his soul, there will be ga, tion 
his eloquence, and he will not dam it up in pools by toy cous 
quent periods. Nevertheless, it is a rule, as Southey shis 
that it is with words as with sunbeams; the more the 
condensed the deeper they burn. Sir Joshua Reynold; 
that Titian knew how to place upon the canvas the im 


mran more imperiously than in the days of Chatham. Y 
ink and act quick! , With all their faculties on the al 


speaker, then, prune away all redun 

Wo OA a ? 

als the sata epithets, using only those that do 

and n È orce of the substantive. Be chary of ™% 

“The oe Sconomise them as a miser does his # 
people,” says a French writer, “affect those thous, 


vengeance! . , : liberté | ate justice | The harangue | 
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—_—— Lea aa 
aa Napoleon lasted only a few minutes, yet they electrified 
wi whole armies. The speech at Bordeaux did not exceed a 
ih quarter of an hour, and yet it resounded throughout the 
wr, world.” 

rij, George W. Bethune, an eloquent preacher, has remarked 
apar energy should be acerescent. Nothing seizes the atten- 
ation of an audience better than a gentle beginning. Of 
m course, & speaker should be in earnest from the very start, 
is looks, action, bearing, and tones of voice all indicating 


sradually rise in thought, language and manner. His 
hearers are not prepared to sympathise with him at once; 
Jand, then, his vehemence appears impertinent. It is far 
‘better to win their attention by a gentler method; nay, even 
i to lull them, husbanding all our resources of power until 
pitheir attention is fairly enchained, and then to sweep them 
Jon with us, never suffering their interest to fiag. Some have 
ithe talent of taking an audience by storm, but it is very 
difficult to keep up the excitement, and, in a failure to do so, 
the thoughts that follow are made to seem weaker than they 
really are, by the contrast. There should be a continual 
ascent to the close, that close being the most impressive 
of all. . . . Be sure that the final sentence leaves every soul 
7 Vibrating like a swept harp.” The famous passage on Uni- 
versal Emancipation in Curran’s defence of Rowan is a fine 
specimen of climacteric energy. As sentence follows after 
sentence, each heightens and deepens the effect, till the 
yf Passage closes with the magnificent climax at the end, like 
«| the swell and crash of an orchestra. Erskine was peculiarly 
4 8ppy in thus aggravating and intensifying the force of his 
appeals. As we read his jury addresses, we see that he never 
| for a moment dissipates or scatters his force, but compels rill 


after ri : d argument, to flow 
5 vill, stream. after stream, of fact coheed by TE 
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together, “each small, perhaps, in itself, but all Contribs 
swell the mighty flood that bursts upon us in the ca 
his conclusion.” It is said of an eloquent and tan: 
American preacher that as he was about to close his dis. 
there was no such visible gathering up of his forces as 
.to a climax, but the result of all he had said was roll AD 
hammered into a few short sentences, shot with the oe 
and directness of a rifle,—and the sermon was ended e 1 
cleverly was the work done, that the hearer went awa o 
hardly a thought of the preacher or his performa E 
with a divine thought lodged in his mind, which he e 
carry with him to his graye, i 
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CHAPTER IV. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF THE ORATOR (continued). 


X Awona the faculties demanded by the orator, few are 
nore essential to high success than a lively IMAGINATION. 
Te needs this not only that he may be able to fix his plan 
d {alin his mind and retain it there, but in order that he 
Y thay have clear, distinct, and vivid conceptions of that which 
%, Ñe wishes to say, and may be able to put both his premedi- 
ated thought and any new thought that occurs to him 
nstantly into language at the first stroke. It must not be 
posed that the tropes and illustrations which the imagi- 
tation supplies are purely ornamental. The difference 
between languid speaking and vivid oratory depends largely 
ipon the quality of the speuker’s imagination. The plumage 
of the eagle supports it in its flight. It is not by naked, 
bold statements of fact, but by pictures that make them see 
he facts, that assemblies are moved. Put an argument into 
toncreto shape,—into a lively image, or into “some hard 
irase, round and solid as a ball, which men can see and 
andle and carry home,”—and your cause is half won. No 
rain of thought is too deep, too subtle, or too grand, for 
u popular audience, if the thought is rightly presented to 
them. It should be conveyed in anecdote, or sparkling 
ism, or telling illustration, or stinging epithet,—never in 
a logical, abstract shape. ; 

Aristotle has well said that “the metaphor is the orator's 
figure, the simile is the poet’s.’ He further observes that 
flere names carry to the mind of the hearer their specific 
Meaning, and there they end; but metaphors do more than 
}tuis, for they awaken new thoughts. He might have added 
hat metaphors charm the fancy, and are, therefore, a great 
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—_—_— > = __ 
sentiments, and fix them in the affections, The sue: 


in value, of the metaphor to the simile, for the Fe 


p 


; s § eric 
uses, is that it is swift and glancing, flashing jt, ith 
a 


metaphor. He can no more invent 
taking thought, add a cubit to his 
orators of ancient or modern times, Burke was the oy 
master of this figure, which he employs sometimes toes 
Probably no prose style ever went so near to the rent O% 
poetry without going over, as his; “ it may be said." : 
Hazlitt, “to pass yawning gulfs ‘on the unsteadfast fel o 
of a spear; still it has an actual resting-place and im: + 
support under it,—it is not suspended on nothing. të 
from poetry, as I conceive, like the chamois from the ez 
it climbs to an almost equal height, touches upon at 


e s J 
while, instead of Soaring through the’ air, it stands ee 


rocky cliff, clambers up by abrupt and intricate ways; 


at can be grander 


ee to“ the proud keep of Windsor, rising it: 
kindved 5 Proportion, and girt with the double belt d 
a corel Powers,” etc. ?—what more uniq 
or is we an the Abbe Sityes’s far-famed “ pigeortthe Ga 
tumbling aby, tbe Duke of Bedford as “the Teit 
unty p Cont. hig unwieldy bulk in the ocean of the ti 
cation of Mite wie bolder and more striking than the sf 
terrible phenomena o Ption of Sin to the half-brighh PMhia 
Phenomena of the French Revolution, which " 


crowned, as it rose, wi i l i 
closed in massacre a aoe an radiance of intellect “ 
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Í Curran was a great master of metaphor. The saying of 
Pericles that “ metaphors are often lamps which light 
PS othing, and show only the nakedness of the walls against 
A Fbich they are hung,” had no application to him. Often 
tis reasonings were so couched in figures, that if you took 
{way the one you destroyed the other. Sometimes he seemed 
Fi r a moment to soar away from his theme in flights of 
ination; but, however high he flew, he always came back 
it with additional force, and the images he employed not 
nly quickened attention, but lent vividness to the ideas he 
ished to impress. With what force and splendour is the 
ought in the following passage, in his defence of Rowan, 
ed upon the mind by the aptness of the illustration; 
This (the origin and object of government) is a kind of 
jubject which I feel overawed when I approach. There are 
ertain fundamental principles which nothing but necessity 
ould expose to public examination. They are pillars, the 
ruepth of whose foundation you cannot explore, without en- 
i ngering their strength.” How felicitous is the image used 

Sheil, when, alluding to the spirit of liberty rising from 
F e lower to the upper orders, he says: “At length they 
“have learned to participate in the popular sentiment; the 
„Pirit by which the great body of the people is actuated has 
isen to the higher classes, and the fire which has so long 
i in in the lower region of society has burst at length from 
A, frozen summits.” Not inferior to this is the fine figure 


ZO Plunket: “Time is the great destroyer of evidence, but 
: eis the great protector of titles. He comes with a scythe 
P one hand, to mow down the muniments of our posses- 
Jons, while he holds an hour-glass with the other, from 
ich he incessantly metes out the portions of duration 
hich are to render the muniments no longer necessary.” 
ut none of these flowers of fancy, however dazzling or 


8 surpass in bemuty ariel WabstenscoaBpsericha the 


= 


f 
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famous tribute to the Revolutionary Fathers, « They deck 
war against a preamble.... On this question of | pore 
while actual suffering was as yet afar off, they raj,sficlt 
flag against a power, to which, for PUrposes of fg hf 
quest and subjugation, Rome, in the height of her scat 
not to be compared, . .. . a power which has dotteg Ple: 
surface of the whole globe with her possessions and! 2 
posts; whose morning drum-beat, following tho ,,sith 
keeping company with the hours, circles the earth dante 
one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial; 
England.” 

As nothing is more effective in oratory than ima 
nothing is more dangerous when uncontrolled by gos; 
Many an orator, in the very whirlwind of his eloquen, 
convulsed his hearers with laughter by some incon 
metaphor that has dissipated every serious feeling —*t 
ing down the house” in a Way as unpleasant as wend: 


Curran, in speaking of Phillips's oratory, in which try; ia 


tumult of the Present age are not unfavourable to 


site imagery, of the great orator; only those who ar Pith 
drawn, during long Seasons, into the brooding imagi@hi 
are favoured With them ; and where, in this restless, h“orm, 
inpatient age, are such to be fran > estan 
taste does not demand that oratory should be 
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ecked with flowers. Rather should it be like the grave and 
gorgeous foliage of the resplendent American forest, full of 
-Hchness and variety, deriving new beauty from the chill 
fluences of a materialistic age, and admired less for its 
TA ttered hues and tints, than for the combined effect and 
le plendour of the whole. 
ir It is a truism to say that there can be no eloquence 
yithout deep FEELING. It is not enough for the orator to 
ave the ordinary passions of our nature; he must be a 
a] agazine of sensibility, an electric battery, a Leyden jar 
Marged to a plenum. No matter how rare or ample his 
tellectual gifts; unless he have an abnormal emotional 
ystem united with the mental,—a rare depth and fire 
f nature, a capability of being mightily moved so as to 
hove mightily, an inner power of at once awakening and 
ontrolling emotion, so that he is able agitatus cogitare, 
md, even in moments of the most fiery passion, to maintain 
is mastery over the inner storm of being, whose forces give 
our and impetus to his eloquence,—he can never domi- 
ate his fellow men by his oratory. He may tickle the ears 
his hearers; he may charm men by fine displays of ima- 
gmation, of logic, and of rhetoric; but there will be no 
: 3 lectric appeals, no fulminating bursts of passion, no melting 
teh hos, no sudden and overwhelming improvisation in his 
eeches. The thoughts and feelings of a great writer or 
“tpeaker reach our hearts because they issue from his. The 
a iets, according to the huntsman’s superstition, are sure to 
“pit the mark, if they have first been dipped in the huntsman’s 
#lood. The cold-blooded, phlegmatic speaker, therefore, 
“Hose words issue from a frame that has no more sympathy 
Mith them than has the case of a piano with the music of 
hich it is the medium, can have no business on the plat- 
mn. The man who can’t put fire into his speeches should 


« R 
jifut his speeches into the fire. When a flabby-minded young 
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preacher, who had discoursed in old Dr. Emmons 
angling for a compliment, complained at dinner to the 
that “ somehow he couldn’t get into his subject,” uy 
know the reason, sir ?” was the caustic reply,—« itis tet 
your subject never got into you.” The orator who; 
gain and hold the ear of the people to-day, must nj 
conceive his subject clearly, and hold it firmly, but hi, 
soul must be charged and vitalised by it; then, inset, 
speaking, as Strafford said, “from the teeth outwaris 
will speak from the heart and to the heart; and, ing, 
shunning his lips, great thoughts will come to he 
Goethe said that his best thoughts came, “like singing 
the free children of God, crying, “‘ Here we are!” 

“Josh Billings,” in describing his experience with 
said that at first he knew he had a boil, but that after} 
days he knew the boil had him. It is not enough tht} 
speaker have a subject, however momentous, but the stp 
must have him, if he would storm the hearts of his he}; 

Lord Erskine has well said that intellect alone, horipea 
exalted, without irritable Sensibility, would be only léjre 
immense magazine of powder, if there were no such amar 

as fire in the natural world. “It is the heart which tha 

spring and fountain of all eloquence.” Cicero tells But ¢ 
one of his letters, that in his early career the veheci 
with which his intense interest in his themes led bietic 

express himself, shattered his constitution ; and he wasit u 
to spend two years in Greece, exercising in the gymmpelin 

before he could engage again in the struggles of the fipurs 

Lord Chatham saiq that he did not dare to speak "f 

State secret lurking in his mind, for in the Sibylline ” 
of his oratory he knew not what he said. John Mh 

said to his „brother Charles, who wished to draw him pa 

ot Billingsgate : « Stop, Charles, and leart : 
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——— ee 
Preach.” “I go to hear Rowland Hill,” said Sheridan, 
W pecause his ideas come red-hot from the heart.” 
‘Di The reason why so many preachers are unsuccessful. is 
fecause they do not feel what they preach. The first ele- 
MT ent of pulpit-power is a face-to-face knowledge of the 
ruths to be driven home,—a vivid inward experience pouring 
tself out in living, breathing, palpitating words. White- 
Seiad, in accounting for the feebleness of the generality of 
ari} eachers, attributed it to their coldness. They were not 
flames, but icicles. “I am persuaded,” said he, “ that they 
Salk of an unknown and unfelt Christ ; many congregations 
a dead because dead men are preaching to them.” Better- 
on, the actor, said that the dulness and coldness that empty 
ithe meeting-house would empty the playhouse, if the players 
poke like the preachers; and he told the Lord Bishop of 
ondon that the reason why the clergy, speaking of things 
eal, affect the people so little, while the players, speaking of 
hings unreal, affect them so much, is because “the actors 
eak of things imaginary as though they were real; the 
eachers too often speak of things real as though they were 
laginary.” Nothing can be more true. To be eloquent, a 
an must be himself affected. He must be not only sincere, 
ut deeply in earnest. The fire which he would kindle in 
ether men’s bosoms, must burn in his own heart. The mag- 
bletio force must saturate his own spirit before it will flow 
t upon those around him. No hypocritical expressions of 
reling, however passionate in appearance, no simulated fer- 
burs, however clever the imitation, will work the magical 
tects of reality.. The arguments which do not come from 
fteonal conviction, the words which come from no deeper 
jyvtee than the lips, will lack a certain indefinable but 
Peat element which is absolutely essential to their highest 
~aveness, It is not enough that a speaker utters pro- 
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of expression,—by voice, looks, and gesture; that the; £. 
truths, living, vital truths, to him. Even in discourse; | Th 
logical character, where the reasoning approaches almy} m3 
mathematical demonstration, the hearers will not ba} 0r! 
pressed, they will scarcely listen with patience, unless ¢, SP 
aro persuaded that the conclusions to which the sp 
would force them are the deliberate, solemn conviction 
his own mind. 
: The orator needs to remember that the communicatic) 
thought and feeling from mind to mind is not a pr 
which depends on a proper selection of words only. Lang} 
is only one of the media through which moral convic 
and impressions are conveyed from the speaker to the hey, 
There is another and more spiritual conductor, a myster 
inexplicable moral contagion, by means of which, indy the 
dently of the words, the speaker’s thoughts and feeliugi 
transmitted to his auditory. This quality,—call it peci ran 
magnetism, call it a divine afflatus, call it, with Dr. Busk gen 
a person’s atmosphere, or what you will,—is the one all-fjp,, 
element which, more than any other, distinguishes the nig] 
orator. It is an intangible influence, an invisible efu 
personal power which radiates from the orator's natuliths 
heat from iron; which attracts and holds an audient tht, 
magnet draws and holds steel-filings; and no physical Htone 
no mere intellectual discipline, no intellectual culture “istit 
ever exquisite or elaborate, will enable him to do with"ih 
A speaker who lacks this quality may tickle the eat cfi 
auditors, and even be praised for his eloquence ; but H e 
never take the public mind by storm, or mould and wi ea 
men to his purposes. He may copy the very manner ftag 
orators whose lips have been touched by the divine fire hi 
may reproduce the very thoughts and language Y 
other similar occasions have thrilled men’s hearts; 7 7% 
words which, when spoken'by the inspired orator, s!") 
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souls to their depths, will be hollow, powerless, 
The rod may be the rod of an enchanter, but it is 
| magician’s hand, and it will not conjure. On the 
‘| one who has this quality, though unlettered 
~ speech, will often, by a few simple, earnest Words welling 
| from the depths of the soul, thrill and captivate the hearts 
; which the most laboured rhetoric has left untouched. 
| We are told that one day a man went to D 
ina style of speaking void of vehemence and energy, that 
vas wholly unsuited to a strong accusation, asked him to be 
hisadvocate against a person from whom, he said, he had 
$ suffered an assault. ‘“ Not you, indeed,” said the orator, in 
a cold, indifferent tone, “you have suffered no such thing.” 
What!” cried the man passionately, raising his voice, “have 
|I not received those blows?” « Ay, now,” replied Demos- 
thenes, “you speak like a person that has been really 
‘® injured.” Lord Mansfield’s great lack as a speaker was a 
want of feeling. He had every attribute of the orator but 
}geaius and heart. The intense earnestness of Charles James 
{fox is well known to all. When Sheridan, after passing a 
tight in the House of Commons, was asked what his im- 
pression was, he said that he had been chiefly struck with 
Mithe difference of manner between Fox and Lord Stormont. The 
litter began by declaring in a slow, solemn, drawling, nasal 
‘ftne, that “when he considered the enormity and the uncon- 
tutional tendency of the measures just proposed, he was 


hurried away in a torrent of passion and a whirlwind of 


99 


and vapid. 
not in the 
other hand, 
and rude in 


emosthenes, and 


Mpetuosity, pausing between every word and syllable; while 
the. speaking with the rapidity of lightning, and with 
4 eathless anxiety and impatience, said that “such was the. 


yee ude, such the importance, such the vital interest of 
that he could not help imploring, he could 
Spee adjuring the House to come to it with the utmost 
luess, the utmost deliberation.” There is a whole treatise 
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————— baat 
on oratory condensed in Sheridan's discriminating tey, 
which won him Fox’s friendship. “I have heard 
Emerson, ‘an experienced counsellor say that he never .. 
the effect upon a jury of a lawyer who does not believe i| "1 
heart that his client ought to have a verdict. If he dog, 4 
believe it, his unbelief will appear to the jury, despite of gy © 
protestations, and will become their unbelief. This is thas) 
whereby a work of art, of whatever kind, sets us in thes4 
state of mind wherein the artist was when he made it, 
which we do not believe, we cannot adequately say, tho} 
we may repeat the words never so often. It was this; 
viction which Swedenborg expressed, when he describeij 
group of persons in the spiritual world, endeavouring in 
to articulate a proposition which they did not believe; 
they could not, though they twisted and folded their lipsu 
to indignation.” It is to the honour of Daniel Wels: 


so distinctly that his advocacy proved an injury rather tiy 
a help to it. But if it was good, or hung evenly poised {y 
sophistry of counsel, no jugglery of words, could hid: 7 
merits. He held it with a grip like that of death. Ha 
It is well known that all great actors, when they k 


municate to others. For the time they felt as if they ate 
were the characters they personated. It is said thir 
tragic enchantress, Mrs. Siddons, from the moment ifa 
stepped into the carriage which was to take her t h 
theatre, till her return home, felt entirely as the person% thi 
she was to represent, and could not, without pain, & ; tin 
her mind any other feeling. John Kemble, her brothet pi 
us that in one of her grand displays of tragic passin, j 
sweeping gait and menacing mien so spoke the god es gP 


Yi 


he was struck dumb,—his voice stuck in his throats p 
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sme moments he .stood paralysed, and 

words from his lips. The great Fre 
R who was naturally timid, always felt 
ay days after he had performed any of 
| Corneille’s plays. 

All the great productions of literature, all the great 
musical compositions which have entranced the souls of men, 
have owed their enchantment, in a great measure, to the 
profound fecling of which they were the expression. When 
Gray was asked the secret of the inspiration of « The Bard,” 
a poem which has a rush and flow like that of Pindar’s 
lyrics, he replied : “ Why, I felt myself to be the bard.” On 


= 
could not force the 
nch tragedian, Baron, 
as a hero for several 
the chief characters in 


e feeling in the poem. 
own over his pictures 
is felt to be a trick of art rather than the terrific thunder- 


bo then he composed tho Hallelujah chorus, he replied in his 
Poken English: “I did think I did see all heaven before 
i 4 ne, and the great God himself” ‘While engaged in the com- 
"position his excitement often rose to such a pitch that he 
fould burst into tears. A friend who called upon him as he 
is setting to music the pathetic words, “He was despised 
Pd rejected of men,” found him sobbing. “I have heard it 
“ated,” Says Shield, “that when Handel’s servant used to 
iS him chocolate, he often stood in silent astonishment 
i his master’s tears mixed with the ink as he penned his 


es z notes” We are told that the motion of his pen, 
R pa as it was, could not keep pace with the rapidity of his 


~ Pon, The mechanical Powey adh, haid’ was not 
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sufficient for the current of ideas which flowed throug) g] do: 
volcanic brain. my 
From all this it is plain that the only way to speak wl; 
the senate, in the pulpit, or on the platform, is to ba; hu 
every thought of self,—to think only of one’s subject, 5, 
triumphs of true eloquence, touching, grand, sublime, ays} i t 
as they sometimes have been, are seen only when the og 


transported by his pathos, your rapt imagination pice 
new visions of happiness; subdued by the gushes of 
tenderness, your tears mingle with his; determined hy 
power of his reasoning, you are prompt to admit, if i, 
prepared to yield to, the force of his arguments; enter 
with your whole heart and soul into the subject of his adit: 
you sympathise with the strong emotions which you see 
in his bosom, burning and struggling for utterance ; ands} 
find yourself moving onward with him on the same impétt}, 
and resistless current of feeling and passion. “HË 
amazing,” says Goldsmith, “to what heights eloqueit) 


ancients represented as lightning, bearing dow? “h 


opposer ; this is the power which has turned whole assen rti 
into astonishment, admiration, and awe; that is describe! phi 


“If you would have me weep” (or ‘shed tears,” OF ee h : 
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closet, and does not apply to the orator. In this we think 
he is mistaken, for the poet applies to the emotion of the 
„i hearer a stronger word than to that of the actor or speaker, 
i {hus intimating that the latter best achieves his aim by a 
x milder exhibition of feeling than that which he would excite 
i in the breasts of his audience. As the prophets of old were 
i ot allowed to lose all control of themselves, even in their 
“f most ecstatic moments, so the orator should preserve some 
, gif-restraint even in his grandest flights. As a tule, he 
vfebould “ weep with his voice, and not with his eyes ;” and, 
Jhowever intense his emotions, restrain them sufficiently, at 
last, for his ideas and sentiments to find expression. The 
feelings must not explode at once, but escape little by little, 
was to animate the whole body of the discourse. 
itis a mistake to suppose that truth to nature Tequires 
„fat, in the artistic reproduction of her material forms, sho 
r Fhould be servilely copied. It is the inner life, the hidden 
pirit, that should be sought for in the imitation of her 
mysteries; and therefore the true artist, in every attempt to 
Apress them, will observe a certain reverent modesty and 
I Wlicate reserve. The Attic artist understood this so well, : 
lint ho made it a law of his art. Even in portraying the 
fost violent passions, such as the despair of Niobe and the 
feny of Laocoén and his sons writhing in the coil of the 
py Ponts, care is taken to avoid all offensive literalness and 
R ti larity. The painter who depicted the sacrifice of 
st higenia at Aulis, lavished all the resources of his art on 
Mother figures of the group, but hid the countenance of 
ss"Memnon in the folds of his robe, leaving to the imagina- 
rt ere what art was powerless fully to convey. So 
ih Hed bursts, not to “ overstep the modesty of nature.” 
i e very “torrent, tempest, and whirlwind” of his 
it on, he always manifested that self-mastery and reserved 
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force, that temperance of action and utterance, whig | - 
d power in delivery. uj 


essential to sustaine ety 
Tt is natural to suppose that it is the thunder, | 9% 


eloquence, rather than “the still, small voice,” which p fu 
duces the greatest effects upon audiences ; but, great ap 1 
been the recorded effects of some oratorical explosion, pr 
may be doubted whether, after all, it is not the subdue] 
pression of conviction and feeling, when the speaker, ing: 
of giving full vent to his emotions, is seen labouring wi 
strong effort to suppress them, that is most powerful. T: 


utterance, more expressive than gesture. The condui 
Job and his three friends who sat down together seven g 
and seven nights, no one speaking a word to them, wasr 
eloquent of their woe than all their subsequent complai 
There are emotions that mock at all attempts to givety, 
expression. The Bible refers to a joy unspeakable, to gr 
which cannot be uttered, and to a voiceless praise. “ 
has no tongue to proclaim its kecnest sorrows. Despi 
speechless and torpid. Horror is dumb. The rhet 
pause is, therefore, founded in nature.” But when feel 
` not too intense for utterance, the veiled expression of! 
often the most effective. Who has not felt, at som 
the power of a whisper or deep low utterance, di i 
giving forth some earnest sentence? Talma, the 
actor, declared that he had studied forty years to be cnt: 
without noise. The biographer of F. W. Robertson ™ |. 
that it was because he was not mastered by his exit 
but, at the very point of being mastered, mastered hin": 
because he was apparently cool while at a white heat,“ 
he made his audience glow with the fire, and at tH?) 
time respect the self-possessive power of the speaker; 
his eloquence was so conquering. f 
We know that in private life a speaker who, feeling "| 
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| upon some subject, veils his emotions in 
only glimpses of them to be seen, impress 
fully than one who gives loose to a, pure 


E gow of feeling. The mourner who allows 
5}. fo 


m3, 


io5 
eS 
part, and suffers 
es us more power- 
and unsuppressed 


- only an occasional 
broken sob to escape him, touches our sympathies more 


deeply than if he were to break out into loud and passionate 
yailings aud lamentations. It has been justly said that the 
{crazy duellist, who was wont to break away suddenly from 
any pursuit he was engaged in, as if forced by some demon 
of passion, and, pacing off a certain distance on the floor, 
Í repeat the significant words, “one, two, three, fire! he’s 
dead!” then wring his hands and turn abruptly to his former 
pursuits, gave a more touching exhibition of the agony 
‘ti which was praying upon his spirit, than if he had vented i- 
jin constant howlings of remorse. Hence Shakspeare, with 
that keen insight into human nature which characterises all 
his portraitures, makes Antony betray but occasional signs of 
“grief for Cæsar’s death. Apologising for any involuntary 
{escape of sorrow, he tells the citizens that he-dares not ‘rust 
“Į himself to indulge in an adequate expression of his grief: 


dh 


“ Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cæsar; 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
O masters! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
L should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men: 
I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men.” 


§ When a speaker who is deeply moved, using a gentler 
y Mode of expression than the facts might warrant, appears 
‘thus to stifle his feelings and studiously to keep them within 
Sounds, the effect of this partial concealment is to give them 
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an appearance of greater intensity and strength, Ty 

such cases of obscure and indirect expression of emoti 

imagination is called into play; the jets of flame that 

now and then,—the suppressed bursts of feeling! 

partial eruptions of passion,—are regarded as but hin 

faint intimations of the volcano within. The studied «1 
ness of the speaker's manner and language produces a 
action in the hearer’s mind, and, rushing into the oppe 
extreme, he is moved more deeply than by the most vehe 
and passionate declamation. There is also, as it has 
well observed, the further advantage in this partial disouis 
of passion, that the determination being left to the iman 
tion of the hearer, it can never seem to him disproportio 
—too weak or too strong. 

The advantage of wir to the orator is obvious. Not 
does it give a passing relief to the tension of the mind 
has been plied with declamation or reasoning, and thusp 
pare it for renewed attention, but it is a powerful weapa 
attack, and sometimes in.reply a happy witticism neutri 
the force of a strong and elaborate argument. A volum: 
reasoning may be condensed into a keen retort, andi 
absurdity of an opponent’s statements or logic mij 
exposed by an impromptu jest more effectually than by 
series of syllogisms. Many a fallacy has been pricked 
death by the needle of ridicule, which the club of logi 
thumped in vain. Some of the greatest orators have of 
much of their power and influence to this talent. y 

Francis, the author of “ Orators of the Age,” goes 50 fi 
to say of J. Milner Gibson, M.P., that one witty expr 
of his, in which he described the Whig ministry, at & bat 
time, as being made of “ squeezable” materials, cont! 
considerably towards gaining for him the position he hell 
the estimation of the House of Commons. The p° 
irony of Canning, more than his powers of reasoning “i 
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declamation, was dreaded by his antagonists in the British 
Parliament. It was the sarcasm of Pitt, “at once keen and 
splendid, brilliant and concise,” which enabled him, while 
| yota youth, to stand up single-handed, and effectually repel 
| the assaults of the most powerful opposition ever arrayed. 

against a Prime Minister. “He could dispose of an adver- 
sary,” says a writer, “ by a sentence or a single phrase; or, 
without stepping aside, get rid of him in a parenthesis, and 
then go forward to his object,—thus increasing the con- 
temptuousness of the expression by its brevity and in- 
difference, as if his victim had been too insignificant to give 
any trouble.” 

Good sense and wit, we are told, were the great weapons 
of Sheridan’s oratory,—shrewdness in detecting the weak 
points of an adversary, and infinite powers of raillery in 
exposing them. These qualities made him a more formidable 
antagonist to Pitt than others who had more learning and 
general ability. A fair specimen of his happiness in retort 
was his answer to Pitt when the latter compared Sheridan’s 
constant opposition to an eternal drag-chain, clogging all the 
wheels, retarding the career, and embarrassing the move- 
ments of government. Sheridan replied that a real drag-chain 
differed from this imaginary drag-chain of the minister, in 
one important essential; it was applied only when the 
Machine was going down the hill. Curran’s wit was so keen- 
edged, and’ his humour so rich and inexhaustible, that he is 
Temembered for them even more than for the pathos with 
which he melted his countrymen, and the lava of invective 
which he poured out upon the authors of their wrongs. The 
Wit and humour of O'Connell told home upon his hearers as 
| effectually as his power of terse, nervous, Demosthenic reason- 

„ing, his pathos, and the matchless skill with which he con- 
densed and pointed his case. 

Tt was the wit and humour, aided by the good nature ai 
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Lord North, the Tory minister of England, which emiel - 
tho disastrous defeats z the Anerian wana) t 
iumphantly against the ceaseless and furious att] in 

a Ake ToS aad the other Whig chiefs. By a w 
homely answer, says Lord Brougham, “he could blunt @. 
edge of the fiercest or most refined sarcasm; with ; 
pleasantry, never far-fetched, or overdone, or forced, he cow 
turn away wrath, and refresh the jaded listeners; while}: 
his undisturbed temper, he made.them believe he had 4, 
. advantage, and could turn into a laugh, at the assailant 
expense, the invective which had been destined to crush hir 
self” Thus, when Alderman Sawbridge presented a petiti: 
from Billingsgate, and accompanied it with much vituperati: 
of the minister, Lord North began his reply : “ I will not der 
that the worthy alderman speaks the sentiments, nay, it 
very language, of his constituents,” etc. Again, when: 
vehement declaimer, calling aloud for his head, turned row! 
and perceived his victim unconsciously indulging in a sè 
slumber, and, becoming still more exasperated, denount, 
the minister as capable of “sleeping over the ruin of li 
country,—asleep at a time,” —North only muttered, “Iw: 
to Heaven I was.” So when a dull, somniferous spedte 
manifested a similar indignation, because his speech produ 
its natural effect upon the minister, the latter content) 
himself with observing how hard it was that he should 
grudged so very natural a release from considerable suffer: 
_ Lord Erskine added the talent of wit to his other fore 

gifts ; and the effect of his sallies, we are told, was not me 
to relieve the dryness of legal discussions, but to advance 
cause. On one occasion, he was counsel for a man nal 
Bolt, who had been assailed by the opposing counsel for 
honesty: “Gentlemen,” replied Erskine, “my learned fne 
has taken unwarrantable liberties with my client’s good i 
He is so remarkably of an opposite character that beg") 


him, during 


ine 


` 
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| she name of Bolt-upright.” This was pure invention. Again 
in an action against a stage-coach proprietor by a gentleman 
who had suffered from an upset, Erskine began: “ Gentlemen 
of the jury, the plaintiff is Mr. Beverley, a, respectable mer- 
| chant of Liverpool, and the defendant is Mr. Wilson, pro- 
l prietor of the Swan with Two Necks in Lad Lane, —a sign - 
emblematic, I suppose, of the number of necks people ought 
‘| to possess who travel by his vehicles.” On another occasion 
‘| he was employed to defend an action against the proprietors 
„j ofa stage-coach by Polito (the keeper of a celebrated mena- 
.| gerie) for the loss of a trunk. “Why,” asked Erskine, “did 
.{ he not take a lesson from his own sagacious elephant, and 
| travel with his trunk before him ?” 
| All the world is familiar with the sarcasms of Disraeli 

(ord Beaconsfield) ; his hits at Peel as one who had “ caught 

+ the Whigs bathing, and run away with their clothes,”—as a 
| politician who had always “traded on the ideas of others, 
_4 whose life had been one huge appropriation clause,” etc. Wit 
| was not merely the handmaid of Disraeli’s genius; it was the 
„| Tight arm of his power. Much of its point is due to his by- 
: play,—to the subtle modulations of his voice, his peculiar 
| shrug, and the air of icy coolness and indifference with which 
| he utters his sneers and sarcasms. Nothing can be more 
' Polished than his irony; it is the stecled hand in the silken 
_| glove. Yet, on account of its personality and vindictiveness, 
7} it cannot be commended for imitation. As it has been well 
said, the adder lurks under the rose-leaves of his rhetoric; 
| the golden arrows are tipped with poison. 

A good example of the effect of a witticism in neutralising 
the forco of an elqquent appeal, was furnished by George 
__| Wood, of the New York bar, in a case, tried some years ago 

| at Philadelphia, involving the possession of Princeton Semi- 
‘try. The eloquent William C. Preston, of South Carolina, 
| addressed the court and jury for three days, in a speech of 
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= i it please the court = 
at rhetorical beauty. “ May it p rt, and ga 

os of the jury,” said Mr. Wood in reply, “if you i i 

to follow me, you will come down from the clouds where Ne 


have been for the last three days, and walk on the earl 
The offect on Mr. Preston’s pyrotechnics was like a gy; Ae 
It has been said that no speaker can have much inf: 
who merely amuses his hearers,—that even in politics ¢ 
most effective orators are not those who make the py 
laugh. All this is true enough; but if audiences do not mw 
to be amused, they need to be kept awake and alive; andi 
this nothing is more effectual than an occasional sally of; 
It is said, again, that wit is dangerous, which is also tr: 
and so is everything that is energetic. The cultivation 
science is dangerous; the practice of charity is dangere 
eloquence is particularly dangerous; a dunce is almost 
dangerous as a genius; nothing is absolutely harmless t: 
mediocrity. It is easy to abstain from excess in the uw 
faculties which Nature has doled out to us with miserly ir 
gality. But that wit may give an added charm and ze 
eloquence, without needlessly wounding men’s feelings,¢ 
couraging levity in its possessor, or mocking at things ¥ 
should be held in reverence, is proved by a long lm! 
ee beginning long before him of whom it was * 
at ; 


“ His wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Never carried a heart-stain away on its blade,” 


and reaching down to some of the most brilliant speaket 
the present half century. ; 
Some of the ancient rhetoricians were accustomed toi 
On VIRTUE as an essential qualification of the orator, 0? 
ground that a good character, which can be established ® 
better way than by deserving it, has great weight "i 
audience. This is evidently incorrect ; for, though it 
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Ñl thata reputation for uprightness adds to a speaker's influence 
t 


į jt no more belongs to the orator as such, than wealth 
rank, or 2 fine person, all of which have manifestly the ace 
effect. But, though not an indispensable requisite of the 
orator, there is no doubt that a reputation for integrity gives 
to his words a weight and potency which he cannot afford to 


af despise. M. Droz, in his Essai sur VArt Oratoire, justly 


afirms that there is no people sunk so low in immorality as 
to make the reputation of him who addresses them wholly 


=) indifferent to them. There is no deeper law in human nature 


than that which compels men to withhold their respect and 


| confidence from one who violates or disregards the primary 
| principles of morality. Dr. Franklin was so strongly con- 


vinced of this that he regarded a reputation for honesty as 


æl more important to a speaker than even the “action” which 


Demosthenes so earnestly emphasised. In his Diary, under 
date of July 27, 1784, he states that Lord Fitzmaurice having 
come to him for advice, he “ mentioned the old story of De- 
mosthenes’ answer to one who demanded what was the first 


ii} point of oratory. Action. ‘The second? Action, The third? | 
| Action. Which, I said, had been generally understood to 


mean the action of an orator with his hands, etc., in speak- 
ing; but that I thought another kind of action of more im- 


i| portance to an orator, who would persuade people to follow 


his advice, viz., such a course of action in the conduct of life 
as would impress them with an opinion of his integrity as 
well as of his understanding ; that, this opinion once estab- 
lished, all the difficulties, delays, and oppositions, usually 
caused. by doubts and suspicions, were prevented; and such 
a mun, though a very imperfect speaker, would almost carry 
his points against the most flourishing orator who had not 
the character of sincerity.” 

The reason, doubtless, which suggested this advice in the 
Present instance, was the character of Lord Fitzmaurice’s 
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father, Lord Shelburne, who though a man of high tal 

' regarded as insincere. There is no doubt that in the}, 
and bitter struggle in the British Parliament between 
and Fox, it was the superior integrity of the former that, 
him, ım spite of the icy hardness of his character, the val 
over his antagonist. It was the influence which his blan: 
purity of life gave to his words, that made them so Tite 
with the people, and enabled him to treat the taunts an 
proaches of his enemy with haughty silence, and that 5 
contempt which was so marked a trait of his character, } ail 
possessed many aminblej social qualities, warm afetin 
a placable and forgiving disposition, and a sweet and ving 
temper, which nothing could sour. But, though he wasit pis 
mensely popular with his associates, his countrymen gat «, 
rally had no confidence in him ; and the effect of his bun: w 
and electrical appeals was to a great extent neutrali 
because they looked upon him as a reckless débauché, s 


. and much in his qualities, we are told, regretted that E 
. name never ceased to excite in their minds the idea of 
sters and bacchanals, even after he was acknowledged tobi 
abandoned their society. Those who held his opinions¥ 


almost sorry that he should have championed them, WH B 
they saw with what malicious exultation those who rejet] of 


them could recite his profligate life, in place of an 


he gave his nights to champagne and ombre. When in Ji 
he was confidently expecting to be made prime miniti 
Dr. Price, who went beyond him in his devotion to li 
principles, protested against his appointment in a Fast 

which was circulated throughout the kingdom. “Cani 
imagine,” he asked, “that a spendthrift in his own con®] 
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À| yill make an economist in managing the concerns of others F 
kf shat a wild gamester will take due care of the state of a 
kingdom ?” 
el Teis often said that the weight and pertinency of a man’s 
arguments have no necessary connection with his morals; 
l that the most illogical reasonings may come from the lips of 
td , man of invulnerable reputation, and the most triumphant 
proofs of a proposition be adduced by one who is profligate 
in morals. But daily experience shows that the world reasons 
I differently ; and nothing is more certain than that one glaring 
‘yice in a public speaker will sometimes preclude all confidence 
èi in his reasonings, and render futile the strongest efforts of 
if his talents. “ What care I what you say,” exclaims Emerson, 
af «when what you do stands over my head, and thunders in 
= my ear so loud that I cannot hear what you say?” It was 
i} said of Sheridan that, had he but possessed trustworthiness 
‘of character, he might have ruled the world; whereas, living 
‘only to dazzle and amuse, he had no weight or influence 
either in politics or life. On the other hand, Washington, 
4 who had no oratorical gifts, had such weight in the Congress 
that formed the Constitution, that when he delivered his 
if opinion in a few pithy sentences, the mere declaimers sank 
into insignificance. Baxter, in a passage quoted by Philip 
Brooks, tells us that in the English civil wars “on abundance 
of the ignorant sort of the common people which were civil 
did flock into the Parliament, and filled up their armies, 
| merely because they heard men swear for the Common Prayer 
and bishops, and heard men pray that were against them. 
i| And all the sober men that I was acquainted. with who were 
“against the Parliament, were wont to say, ‘The King hath 
the better cause, but the Parliament the better men?” “I 
“Suppose,” adds Dr. Brooks, “ that no cause could be so good 
that, sustained by bad men, and opposed to any erroly whoa 
“champions were men of spotless lives, it would not fall.” Had 
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Luther's words been contradicted by his life, they 
would have rung through Germany like a trumpet, w 
come, as Richter said of them, “half battles.” ] 
In thus enumerating the qualifications of the orata phi 
would not be understood as implying that the essential Ce 
of his art can be learned from any such description, ltil ys 
vain to attempt to explain his magnetism, the mighty ex! 
which he works, by a catalogue raisonnée of his qual 
Eloquence, like a genius for invention, for music or Painghenn 
is primarily a gift of God, and we shall never be able to gingt 
or describe it by seizing upon its forms. Like that of be! 
music, or a delicious odour, its charm is subtle and impalp 
and baffes all our efforts to explain it in words. Therchi 
persons whose looks and manner charm us at first sight; 
are drawn to them by an irresistible fascination; ther i 


“a witching smile and pawky een,” that find us all moreorkan: 
vulnerable, though their shafts are shot, so to speak, fromspol 
ambush. Who can explain the hidden life of the rose? ! 
botanist can take the flower to pieces, and show you thoii ph 
mens, calyx, and corolla; but he cannot put his finger on i hig 
mysterious thing which holds them together, and maket W 
living flower. The life escapes his grasp. Beauty, © 
Goethe, “is inexplicable; it appears to us as a drean, 1 
we contemplate the works of great artists; it is a ho att 
floating, and glittering shadow,] whose outline elude 
grasp of definition, Mendelssohn and others tried to % 


ad asa butterfly, and pin it down for inspection. 4 g 
ayp succeeded in the same way as they are likely to S% y 
with the butterfly. The poor animal trembles and strog” a 


and its brightest colours are gone; or, if you catch it with 


a 
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iling the colours, you have at best a stiff and awkward 
se. But a corpse is not an entire animal; it wants that 
hich is essential in all things, namely, life—spirit, which 
ineds beauty on everything.” Who, again, can seit the 
enystery of the musician’s art? Why is it that the simplest 
tf ins sometimes so thrill and melt the heart? How is it that 
h old song, Which we have heard a thousand times before, can, 
s+ certain moods, so joyfully or sadly touch our souls? We 
cL snnot pluck out the heart of this mystery. We simply know 
ihat there is & divine power, an inexplicable sorcery, lodged 
this art of arts; that by its magical airs and melodies it 
ean open the floodgates of the soul, and wet the eye with un- 
laden tears, or fill the heart with gladness, till joy, like mad- 
hess, pours out its spar sles from the clear depths of the eyes. 
i! So with eloquence. Its subtle spell is alike inexplicable. 
eo suppose that it is a trick of language, or look, or gestures 
dwhich one man can learn from another, is an illusion. It act, 
by virtue of some hidden principle, some electric or magnetic 
tquality, which is seen in its effects, but which utterly eludes 
reanalysis. It is not an effect, necessarily, of scholarship and 


„i Who that has ever listened to & mighty orator has not felt 
show inadequate were all attempts to describ 
dz) does one expatiate on the beauty or nobleness of his person, 
w his regal carriage, his speaking ey® 
;{/admirable arrangement of his arguments, ho 
„i4 the fluency and magnificence of his language, his exquisite 


1] observance of the temper of his audience. All these qualifi- 


gi, àtions he may possess, and we 
Cannot co-exist without constituting & great orator; but 


J when we have said all, we feel that there is something more, 
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—something indefinable, and more vital than all the; 
which we have left untold. It is, in short, an in, 
rather than a description; “the play of Hamlet tik 
part of Hamlet left out’? We have failed as ‘evita nut 
signally as if we should attempt to portray the ma tl pid 
beauty of-the Belvedere Apollo by an enumeration q] 
visible qualities. We might extol its exquisite Proparslae Ay 
expressing strength and swiftness, the anatomical ins! mh 
its attitude, the life-like beauty of its features, anq th 
imitable delicacy and fineness of its workmanship; a}! 
catalogue of its excellences, so far as it went, would bat 
less; but who that had ever seen the divine original wape 
say that we had conveyed even a proximately distinct imme 
sion of the bounding grace, the matchless symmetry, imi 
above all, the air of celestial dignity, which electrifiesepe 
spectator of “the statue that enchants the world,”—a s&s 
whose constituent qualities can no more be described tha 
can be misunderstood by any beholder with eyes andi 
genco? ; 

Nor can even the orator himself explain the secretd 
art. In the work of all the great masters there are «ri 
elements that are a mystery to themselves. In theñijorve 
creation they instinctively infuse into their productions fury 
qualities of which they would be utterly puzzled to gif? t 
account. It is so in music, in sculpture, in painting, andj haa 
in the military art, When Napoleon was asked by a fall 
of his generalship, how he won his victories, he replied: “ 
God! it is natural to me; I was made so.” Genius, sf 
French writer, has its unconscious acts, like beauty; Ihe 
fancy. When an infant charms you by its artless aa 

does not know that its smile is artless. The effect whi 
orator achieves is due not merely to his separate gifts, 
their mystic and inexplicable union, and to a certam" 
art that works like an instinct,—an art by which, Jike 
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nzy, be flings over his work a light “that never was ths 
Da or land,” and “ leavens it all with the mystical spirit of 
‘beauty, and pathos, and power,—like the indefinable light 
| nich hovers in the eyes of the Madonna of Raphael, like the 

immeasurable power which seems to threaten in the frescoes 


i 


sfappear still farther, if we consider the almost infinite varieties 
lff oratorical excellence, the innumerable ways in which the 
Henthusiasm of crowds is kindled. The eloquence of some 

J nenkers, from its first small beginning to the broad, grand 
nperoration, reminds you of a calm and beautiful river, that 
,uminds its course unrufiled by the wind,—now pausing on its 
spebbly bed, now shooting arrow-like along, now widening and 
=twelling into deep, lake-like pools, now contracting its deep 
jichannel in some narrow gorge, till at last it pours its full 
“volume into the sea. The eloquence of another is like a 
mountain torrent, which, sweeping all obstacles before it, 
olls on with an impetuous, ever-swelling flood, and a loud 
and increasing roar, filling the valleys with its thunders, and 
m overflowing its embankments far and wide, till it spends its 
qatury on the plain or in some vast lake. One speaker appeals 
ito the reason rather than to the passions, and seeks to con- 
ince rather than to persuade; another abounds in startling 
i *postrophes and soul-stirring appeals, which the former, in 
«ithe proud consciousness of his argumentative power, seems 
op{ Wholly to disdain. There are profound reasoners, who, by: 
k the sheer supremacy of intellect, by force of will and their 
49% absolute conviction, implant within us vital sentiments 
hi hich we cannot dislodge, and which send us away thinking, 
p eling, resolving ; and, again, there are itinerant preachers, 
cat force of personal enthusiasm, of vehement physical passion, 
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Spiritual tinkers, and reformed inebriates, who; by the mere- 
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raise us to dizzy heights of excitement, and dray 
eyes unused to weep. There are speakers who culti 
the seductive arts of address, and who try to propitia, 
hearers by-studied exordiums; there are others Why ae 
plish equally great, or even greater, results, by standi E 
upright, disdaining all action, making a Tush at ones al 
very pith and marrow of the question, and firing of | 
sentences in short, quick volleys, like those of a steam. 

The great orator of Greece spent so many week, j 
months upon his speeches that his enemies said they 
of the lamp; Webster prepared his immortal reply to 4. 
in a single night. Lord Chatham, to perfect his use qf 
guage, read Bailey’s dictionary twice over, and ari 


him, and declared that “ naiteral parts is better thang md 
larning upon yearth.” The former, an inveterate actin, I 
fastidious in his toilette, carefully adjusted his dress Hia 
speaking; the other slouched into the legislature wii 
greasy leather-breeches and shooting-jacket. Henry (j sp 
with the most commonplace thoughts, often charm} So 
hearers by the musical tones of his voice; Brougham e 
fied his audience by notes as harsh and hoarse as the sn 
of the eagle. Sheil produced his effects by rapid, eki 
sentences, like bolts from a thunder-cloud; still geh 
eifects were produced by the “ drawling, but fiery” senci 
of Grattan, William Pitt, with a stiff figure and asiti 
posture, like that of a passionless automaton, sway! | d 
House of Commons with stately, flowing, sonorous senton 
in which “a couple of powdered lacqueys of adjectives ™ 
on every substantive ;” Fox, until he got warmed 3 
subject, hesitated and stammered,—often kept on forari 
time in a tame and commonplace strain, —but gainne | 
petus and inspiration as he proceeded, swept tho Howe 
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t, with a hurricane of eloquence. Hamilton declared that 
o oratory of the former appeared to him “languid elo- 
"yen? 2’ that of the latter, “ spirited vulgarity.” The 
‘eatest bursts of oratory have generally been improvised 
{ind their effects enhanced by apt and significant gesture ; 
ut Dr. Chalmers, one of the most powerful of pulpit orators, 
joke from manuscript, and hardly moved a finger. Mira- 
au, the most stormy, electric, and resistless of French 
tors, pursued a middle course; he took the brief of an 
ation, as he mounted the tribune, from the hand of a 
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‘nd his apostrophe to Sityes. Burke, before the spectre of 
he French Revolution shot across his path, was listened to 
tisa seer by the House of Commons; but, after that event, 
is Cassandra-like croakings bored his hearers, and his rising 
Cp speak was a signal for a stampede from the benches. 

ali Some years ago “The Editors Chair” of “ Harpers 
Magazine” called attention to the contrast between the 
matory of Edward Everett and that of John B. Gough. 
ethaps no speaker has been listened to with more delight 
méy thousands and tens of thousands that have crowded to 
ikar him than Gough. Year after year he repeats the same 
discourses, with slight changes, from the same platforms ; 
dnd year after year men laugh at the same id gape-seed” 
tetories, weep at the same tales of pathos, and are thrilled by 
pe same vivid appeals to their sensibilities. Yet Gough has 
Wither literary genius nor culture, neither personal mag- 
allt ism Nor a musical voice,—indeed, hardly any of the gifts 
hich are deemed essential to the popular orator. He has 
lily been called “an: oratorical actor,—a kind of Fox- 
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» On the other hand, Edward Everett, Th 
year’s ago was the prince of rhetoricians, if not ther. 
orators in America,—to whose rhythmical and ; 
periods the scholarly „audiences of New England h i 
with never-ending delight, —was a man of Attic tag 
refinement, the highest product of New England nto 
Cold, passionless, undramatic, trusting to old, trai 
time-honoured forms in action and delivery, haringy, 
convictions, and consequently abstaining altogether f 
what Aristotle calls the agonistical or “ wrestling’: 
oratory, he delivered his carefully elaborated periods iz 
modulated with equal care, and with such a uniform yj. 
tion of manner that the whole seemed like the ei 
mechanism. Yet he, too, drew admiring crowds, altt 
more marked contrast to Gough could hardly be nami} p 

Ono of the greatest of modern orators, Lord Bring: 
lays down as a test of a great mind in the senate, theif; 
of making a vigorous reply to a powerful attack, That, 
servation appears a just one, for as “iron sharpeneth He | 
the clash of intellect, like the collision of flint ani itl 
throws out a sparkling stream. Among the disting pier 
orators of the United States, there have beca many} 
examples of this power, the most notable, perhap, ‘Can 

Webster's reply to Calhoun. Naturally, Mr. Webster fiai 
z heavy, sluggish temperament, and required to bes plis 
by a formidable antagonist, —to be lashed, and go for 
driven to the wall, by another giant like himself,—" j 
massive energies in motion. For the ordinary saat 
duello,—that species of intellectual gladiatorship a 
quires that a man should have a little of the savage” (pa 
to be very successful in it,—he had little taste < 
him a great occasion, and an adversary worth grapp Ay 

—a foeman worthy of his steel, —and he rises W™ n 

geucies of the occasion, and displays the giant 8H% 


Garric 
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ii. intellect, the fiery vehemence of his sensibility, his bril- 

X t imagination, and his resistless might of will, to terrible 
vantage- When thus roused and stimulated, his pent-up 
Sores of passion burst forth with volcanic force; he presses 
“lto his service all the weapons of oratory; the toughest 
iphistries of bis adversaries are rent asunder like cobwebs; 
ciation and sarcasm are met with sarcasm and denun- 
‘ation still more crushing and incurably ‘wounding; and his 
jle has, at times, a Miltonic grandeur and roll which are 
wely surpassed for majestic eloquence. 

ti Among the orators of Great Britain Lord Brougham 
self was one of the most remarkable illustrations of his 
etn remark. When his faculties were stimulated by assault, 
bth man rose more readily with the greatness of the occasion, 
z poured out a more fearful torrent of scathing invective, 
“ith all the peculiarities of look, tone, and gesture, which 
“ittrive pointed observation home. His enunciation was 
{haturally harsh, yet it was so modulated, we are told, that 
h the hearer was carried through a series of involved sentences 
rithout perplexity, until, at the close, the orator literally 
pierced the intellect by the concluding phrase, which was the 
Keynote to the whole. In days gone by, Brougham and 
5 Coming “used to watch each ‘other across the table, eagerly 
t"waiting for the advantage of reply; the graceful and accon- 
“plished orator being aware that his rival, by a single intona- 
ition, or even a pointing of a finger, could overwhelm with 
o*ridicule the substance of a well-prepared speech.” One of 
Hie most effective British speakers in reply at a later day, 
beiwas Sir Robert Peel. His tenacious memory preserved every 
aMpoint of his adversary’s argument, and his practical intellect 
BB enabled him to hit an objection « between wind and water. 
Lord Macaulay, on the other hand, though he always chained 
te the attention of the House by his set efforts, 


could not speak 
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That climate and race have not a little to dow A 
quence, is an obvious fact. The style called Asagi, 
example, is marked, like all oriental „Compositi e 

excess of imagination ; the wings are disproportioned ; A 
body. Cicero, in speaking of it, says: “Nos Be 
eloquence ventured to sail from the Piræus, than del 
versed all the isles and visited every part of Asia, till i 

infected with their manuers, she lost all the purity 
healthy complexion of the Attic style, and, indeed, :.11f 
forgot her native language.” It is a curious fact motit! 
a late writer, that the climatic conditions of extreme hei 
cold have a similar effect on the imaginative faculty, ex 
it to overshadow all the others, as may be seen in the E 
of Arabia and Hindostan and the Edda of Scandinavia. ’ gi 
‘Irish and the French are born orators; and South Amefov 
people have a great advantage over the New-Englzt! 
who, as Emerson says, live in a climate so cold thai 


many exceptions, and Nature is perpetually startling 
her freaks and anomalies, Who that ever listened tok: 
Choate, so oriental both in his looks and style of 
would have fancied, before being told, that he was apr. 
of the same rocky soil as Jeremiah Mason and De 
Webster? Or who would have dreamed of finding inat 
of Maine a genius as fiery and fervid, an imaginalia 
tropical in its fruitfulness and splendour, as any that bh 
in oriental climes? Yet such were the qualities of Sa; 
S. Prentiss, whom, reasoning @ priori, one would hare 
pected to possess an understanding as solid as the gril 
her hills, and a temperament as cold as her climate. 
has been happily said, “ the flora of the South is mort) 
gcous and variegated than that of less favoured climesi 
ed there springs up in the cold North a flowet 

elicate a perfume as any within the tropics. ‘The he 
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et LS) 
viti the equatorial regions are bright with golden, radiance, and 
lags, meteors shoot with greater effulgence through the air; 
S, bit even the snow-clad hills of the North flash, from time 
tine, with the glories of the Aurora Borealis. Under the 
fa aro found more numerous volcanoes, constantly throwing 
si their ashes and their flames; but none of them excel in 
llutndeur the Northern Hecla, from whose deep caverns rolls 
titre melted lava down its ice-bound sides.” 
l tif tho gifts of the impassioned son of Maine belied his 
fairth-place, not less, in an opposite manner, did those of 
heajhrolina’s child, John C. Calhoun. Born in a tropical region, 
‘exjhere a southern sun is apt to ripen human passion into the 
epik luxuriance of tropical vegetation, he was as severely 
ra, gical, as rigidly intellectual, as if he had been reared in 
nefora Zembla, or any other region above the line of perpetual 
xttow. Dwelling amid the luxuriant life, the magnificence 
hat tnd pomp, the deep-toned harmonies, of the Southern zones, 
rile was as blind to their beauties, as deaf to their melodies, 
if he had really been “the cast-iron man” that he was 
d, and had sprung from the bowels of a granite New 
' bampshire mountain. 
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‘CHAPTER V. 


THE ORATOR’S TRIALS, 


Ir the orator has his triumphs, which are as qay, P" 
any that are the reward of genius and toil, he has & 
that inexorable law of compensation which so largely ef. 
human conditions, trials which are proportional to lib. 
cesses. The hearer who “hangs both his greedy eas fa 
his lips,” little dreams of the toils and mortification: | 
speaker has undergone. The aspirants to oratorial{, 
tinction, who envy him his fame and influence, have i} 
faint conception of the laborious days and sleepless 

. which his successes have cost him,—of the distracting |, 
and interruptions, the nervous fears of failure, or of it 
below himself and below public expectation, the treachat, 
memory, the exhaustion and collapse of feeling, the ten; 
dissatisfaction and self-disgust, with which the pracitife 
his art has been attended. Armies are not always che 
on the heights which they have won. “The statue doa h 
come to its white limbs at once. It is the bronze Sha 
not the flesh and blood one, that stands for ever over sË ate 
adversary with the pride of victory on his face.” It isu 
intellectual gratification to listen to a finished orator; atte 
it is delightful to gaze upon tapestry, and we are danklper 
the splendour of the colours, and the cunning intertesttți 
its purple and gold; but how many of those who arsit 
vated by its beauty turn the arras to see the jagged ak sp 

thread, the shreds and rags of worsted, and the um 
patchwork, of the reverse side of the picture, or dream d ra 
toil if represents? Yet it is on this side that the arji 
Bits and works ; it is at this Picture that he gazes, until l A 
= it splendgur ‘he has wrought becomes dist: "| 4 
would fain abandon his calling for one that ©) 


x (a 
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toil, even though it wins less admiration from the 
TOT. 
‘Thero is hardly any public speaker of great celebrity who 
not confess that he feels more or less tremor when ho 
‘ss to speak, on a great Occasion,—though it be for the 
Siondredth time. To stand up before a crowded and perhaps 
a mposing assembly, without a scrap of paper, without a chair, 
‘perhaps, to lean upon, and trusting to the fertility and readi- 
his Fong of your brain, to attempt a speech amid the profoundest 
‘lence, while you are the focus of a thousand eyes, and feel, 
i sthey scan or scrutinise you, that you are under the necessity 
clit winning and holding the attention of all those listeners 
Uhr an hour, or hours,—is a trying task, and demands hardly 
‘ls nerve and self-possession than any other critical situation 
in life. Those who have often assumed such a task, whether 
fMluntarily or involuntarily, will confess that there are occa- 
ttfons when it is indescribably painful, and that they have no 
te ikmission from either physical or mental suffering until it is 
etiferformed. 
& But what is the cause of this anxiety and misery? Why 
hould it be so much more difficult to address a hundred men 
aa to address one? Why should a man who never hesi- 
#tes or stammers in pouring out his thoughts to a friend or 
circle of friends, be embarrassed or struck dumb if he 
mittempts to say the same things, however suitable, to fifty 
elpetsons? Why is it that though he is awed by the presence 
fo one of them, and even feels himself to be intellectually 
ecifiPerior to every individual he faces, yet collectively they 
afspire him with awe, if not with terror? How comes it that 
sip ough he has a steady flow of ideas and words when he sits 
Ma chair, he cannot think on his legs; that even a Wels 
milining posture does not check improvisation, but perpen- 
ley wlarity paralyses him? Whatever may bo the explanation 
sji tie Phenomenon, we are all familiar with it. If wo have 
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not had personal experience of that Belshazzaris, tulo 
of the knees, and that cleaving of the tongue to then ldeg 
the mouth, which sometimes afflicts the public Speaker: kb 
most unexpected and mysterious manner, we have hh 
sion, probably, to witness painful instances of it jn the 
riences of others. There is hardly a more distressing pili 
in which a human being can be placed, than that q rh 
newly-fledged orator, who looks upon “a sea of Js 
faces” for the first time, and, in a fright, forgets what} 0 
to say. He may have repeated his speech forty times he 
study, in the woods to the trees, or in his garden tf 
cabbages, without hesitating or omitting a word; ye 
moment he mounts the platform and faces an audien. ff 
intense consciousness of the human presence, of its mi 
and of the impossibility of escaping it, petrifies the x" 
paralyses all his powers. ki 
Even the most distinguished orators tell us that ther 
attempts at public speaking were fiery ordeals ; and not: 
broke down opprobriously, “throttling their practised af 
in their fears,” and losing the thread of their thoughtsit. 
access of helpless consternation. The brightest wits 1. 
been disgraced in this way as well as the dullest. Thi 
lihood of such a result is, indeed, just in proportion 
speaker's oratorical gifts. Men of the finest genius aul} 
most thorough accomplishment in other respects, often 
public speakers from sheer excess of ideas, while a H 
parrot of a fellow, with little culture and but a thimll a) 
brains, “goes off” in a steady stream of words, like #4, 
spout in a thunderstorm. As a crowded hall is vacatel fi 
slowly and with more difficulty than one with a smallasjj- 
so the very multitude of the thoughts ‘that press to a 
may impede their escape. It is well known, too, s r i 
very delicacy of perception, the exquisite sensibility "hap 
pressions, and the impulsiveness, which are the £0 
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FF 
sJaoquence are almost necessarily accompanied by a certain 
e of nervous tremulousness, just 


a as a finely-strung har 
er; fibrates at the slightest touch, or whenever the iaa 
al 1 2078 passes over it. 


A certain amount of sensibility is, of course, absolutely 
jadispensable to the orator, and it is, therefore, a good sign 
Jhen he feels some anxiety before rising to address an 
sembly. The most valiant troops feel always more or less 
rous at the first cannon-shot; and it is said that one of 
the most famous generals of the French Empire, who was 
balled “the bravest of the brave,” was always obliged to dis- 


: : Fount from his horse at that solemn moment; after which he 
3 k shed like a lion into the fray. But while the orator must 


feel deeply what he has to say, his feeling must not reach that 
rhemence which prevents the mind from acting,—which 
alyses the expression from the very fulness of the feeling. 
her ps 2 mill- wheel may fail to move from an excess of water as 
oti UY as from a lack of it, so there may be a sort of intel- 
petual apoplexy, which obstructs speech, and renders it 
powerless by the very excess of life. It was, doubtless, for 
his reason that Rousseau could never speak in public, and 
hat the Abbé Lamennais, who wrote with a pen of fire, never 


Ase a second time to address a jury, after having stuck fast 
M his first attempt at utterance. The second essay proving 
fwally unfortunate, he stood silent for a few moments, and 
Hen was able to say,— Gentlemen, T declare to Heaven, that 

Thad an enemy upon whose head I would invoke the most 
Pe D torture, I could wish him no other fate than to stand 
Phere I stand now.” ‘Luckily,—and the factis full of encou- 
ement to other sufferers, —the very sympathy which this 
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appeal won for him, seemed almost instantly to a | 4 


strength. A short pause was followed by another ef, je 
which was crowned with complete, and even triump, ge 
success. - It is well known that Erskine, the great fl 
advocate, was at first painfully unready of speech, Syni 
barrassed was he in one of his maiden efforts that he yi 
have abandoned the attempt to harangue juries, had}, Ti 
felt, as he tells us, his children tugging at his con 

urging him on, in spite of his boggling and stammendss 
Sheridan and Disraeli, as all the world knows, “ hung fir}: 


the sound of his own voice when he first addressed Hy 
“ gentlemen” in a little room of a tavern. The first spajao 
of Cobden, also, who became afterwards one of the mjia 
powerful champions of the Anti-Corn-Law League, vadini 
humiliating failure. ; 

Tt was said that Canning was sure of speaking his bifes 
he rose in a great fright. To feel his heart beating rapiij tel 
to wish the floor would open and swallow him, were signi '; 


twice left the room in order to collect his thoughts. Hel Fh 
given a graphic narrative of his feelings on making his mit E i 
speech in 1793, when he-entered the House of Commons: | i 
is full of encouragement to those who are trembling in™ 
of the same fiery ordeal: “I intended to have told y% 
full length, what were my feelings at getting up, and bii 
pointed at by the Speaker, and hearing my name called ie 
all sides of the House ; how I trembled lest I should heth 
or misplace a word in the two or three first sentences; "J 
all was dead silence around me, and my own voice 8°} 
to my ears quite like some other gentleman’s; how ‘im 
ten minutes or less, I got warmed in collision with Foxstty 
_ ments, and did not even care twopence for anybody % | 


4 
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lying; Bow I was roused, in about ha P 
i E ag state of self-sufficiency, by paren EE = 
Fg toward the Opposition bench, for the purpose of 2 my, 
: ompliments to Fox, and assuring him of my respect oH vee 
„ption, and there seeing certain members of the Opposition 
mjpughing (as I thought) and quizzing me; how this accident 
spashed me, and, together with my being. out of breath 
Fondered me incapable of utterance ; how those who sat ee 
-Ja onthe Treasury bench, seeing what it was that distressed 
"Jae, cheered loudly, and the House joined them; and how in 
Jiss than a minute, straining every nerve in my body, and 
fhlucking up every bit of resolution in my heart, I went on 
{unre boldly than ever, and getting into a part of my subject 
siint I liked, and having the House with me, got happily and 
sjiriumphantly to the end.” 
K Dr. Storrs, of New York, one of the most accomplished 
atemporaneous preachers in America, states that when he 
jij delivered his first sermon after his installation in Brooklyn, 
jhe made almost a dead failure. He staggered along and 
foundered for twenty-five minutes, and then stopped. “TI 
atil wk back on the chair, almost wishing that I had been with 
H Pharaoh and his hosts when the Red Sea went over them |” 
aj tis said that a New Hampshire legislator, from one of the 
|mmal districts, having stuck fast in his maiden speech, 
if abruptly concluded as fellows: “Mr. Speaker: It is pretty 
ai generally considered, I believe, to be pretty impossible for a 
héj man to communicate those ideas whereof he is not possessed 


a 


! ath —a proposition which Demosthenes himself would not 
5 valispute, “ My lords,” said the Earl of Rochester on & certain 
H{ oeasion, «ITT riso this time,—my lords, II—I divide 
Hy discourse into four branches.” Here he came to & halk 
J then added: “My lords, if ever T riso again in toS 
J “Suse, I give you leave to cut me off, root and branch, for 
When Tristam Burgess, 
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a speech in Congress, he directed his eagle eye, and w 
bis forefinger, towards his opponent on the floor, and, ng 
threatening attitude, made a long and emphatic m| 
«That pause was terrible,” said a fellow-representati, , 
Mr. Burgess after the debate was over. “To no oy, 
terrible as to me,” responded the orator, “for I could 
think of anything to say.” j 

That a public speaker in the beginning of his career shef 
feel more or less of perturbation on rising to address api 
assembly, is, as we have said, no marvel; the only mari}. 
that such embarrassments are not more frequent and mf 
disastrous. When we consider how little is required toa y 


g 


concert, and even to paralyse him,—a fly on his noseia 


headache or heartache, —the distractions which may a 


plan, perhaps even its main division, may be suddenly lot; 
the dulness of his imagination, which may picture fe) 
and confusedly the things it presents,—the escape of aq 
lucky expression,—a, sudden idea, an oratorical inspiratiq 
which carries him far away from his theme,—a sel a 
badly begun, into which he has “jumped with both! 
together, without knowing tho way out,”—the inabily hi 
while finishing the development of one period, to throw") 
ward the view to the next thought, the link to conne 
with that which is to follow,—when we think, too, that 
or all of these embarrassments may occur to him W 
eyes are concentrated upon him, watching his every looh#) 
gesture,—it seems wonderful that any man,—above ah") 
a man with so extreme a sensibility as the orator must hare n 
should dare to face an assembly. | 
Even years of practice in public speaking do not alt} A 
extinguish the timidity which is felt in confronting ji 
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J ..smblage of listeners. Cicero, 


notwithstandi i 
it perience in oratory, does not henitate to eee pitas 
ntl on: «I declare that when I think of the moment mhen T 


kel pall have to rise and speak in defence of a di 
“e a disturbed in mind, but tremble in ar ER A a 
tatiy.” We are told by some of the ancient Writers that he 
i} jegan his speeches in a low, quivering Voice, just like a 
|shoolboy afraid of not saying his lesson perfectly enough to 
"Hexape Whipping. According to Plutarch, he scarcely left off 
jirembling and quivering even when he had got thoroughly 
finto the current and substance of his speech. This may have 
“hen owing to a naturally weak, nervous constitution, to 
0G chich also we may ascribe the timidity of character which, 
{although on a memorable occasion, he could thunder forth, 
a} yet caused him, in the strife of contending factions, painfully 
o oscillate between his regards for Pompey and his fear of 
Cesar. An English reviewer tells of an eminent law-lord, 
tthe very model of senatorial and judicial eloquence of the 
o "| composed. and dignified order, who has been seen to tremble, 
fee) when he rose to address the House of Lords, like a thorough- 
ut tred racer when first brought to the starting-post. Even 
“the great reviewer, Jeffrey, once stuck in a speech. Being 
We} chosen by the admirers of John Kemble to present him with 
Jè uff-box at a public dinner, Jeffrey, a small man, found 
himself so overwhelmed and sunk to the earth by the obei- 
| &uces of the tall tragic god, that he got confused, stopped: 
2 sat down, without even thrusting the box into the actor's 
nds 


i Patrick Henry often hesitated at first, and had the air of 
j; abouring under a distressing degree of modesty or timidity, 
Which continued to characterise his manner throughout, 
Mmless he was led to throw it off by some great excitement. 
E Chaliners, though a giant in the pulpit, never was able ta 
| Wi extempore in a way satisfactorily to himself, though 
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- re ~ 
e ata bashfulness, but the overmasterin | 
of hismind. Thoughts and words came to his lips in ah ‘a 
and thus impeded each other, like water which ong atten | M 
to pour all at once out of a narrow-mouthed jug, 1 A the 
Macaulay, in a letter to his sister, says of himself. « Nous. H 
but strong excitement and a great occasion overcomes 
tain reserve and mauvaise honte which I have in public 
ing; not a mauvaise honte which in the least confuses m. 
makes ‘me hesitate for a word, but which keeps me f 
putting any fervour into my tone or my action.” If ga} 
man spoke as if he never knew fear or modesty, it wa he 
late Earl of Derby. Yet he said to Macaulay that he r| ™ 
rose without the greatest uneasiness. ‘ My throat and lig La 
he said, “when I am going to speak, are as dry as thosd 
man who is going to be hanged.” Tiernay, who was owd 
the most ready and fluent debaters ever known, made atin 
fession similar to Stanley’s. He never spoke, he said, with: 
feeling his knees knock together when he rose. A ju 
counsel once congratulated Sir William Follett on his peri th 
composure in prospect of a great case. Sir William at) a 
his friend merely to feel his hand, which was wet © A 
anxiety. A famous parliamentary orator said that HF 
speeches cost him two sleepless nights, —one in which h ki 
thinking what to say, the other in which he was lamen fie 
what he might have said better. Mirabeau, with all his} iy 
dragged a little at the beginning of his speeches, and y 
sometimes incoherent; but, gaining momentum as be FH i 
_ ceeded, he swept onward at last with resistless power = 
a huge ship which in a dead calm rolls and tosses our 
heavy swell, but, as the Wind fills its sails, dashes pM) 
onward, so the great orator rocked on the sea of thot 
till, caught by the breath of passion, he moved onward 
majestic might and motion. 


William Pinkney was one of the haughtiest, most “| 
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gofident, and most vehement of orator. : ; 
eaten efforts at the bar, when os pee ares = 
qblic expectation towards him, his lips were seen to part ae 
iheir colour, his cheeks to turn pale, and his knees o shake 
lai ie often said that he never addressed an audience without 
Y ome painful and embarrassing emotions at the beginning 
'jshe advanced with his speech, these boyish tremors dis. 
i peared, and he became bold, erect, and dictatorial. Gough 
‘J js said to be still troubled with the stage-fright which he can 
| nimic so well in his lecture upon “Oratory,” though he has 
re iced audiences for more than thirty years. Rufus Choate 
e vould often, before beginning a jury address, look as restless, 
mrrous, and wretched as a man on the scaffold, momentarily 
Jespecting the drop to fall under him. Many speakers who 
‘have no fears of a familiar audience, are yet nervous in a new 
a position. We have seen the Governor of a great State, who 
he vas perfectly at home on the stump, quake like a schoolboy 
„| then standing up before a body of college students whom he 
| ted reluctantly consented to address. Lord Eldon once said 


1 


a ‘that he was always a little nervous in speaking at the Gold- 


‘smiths’ dinner, though he could talk before Parliament with 
8 much indifference as if it were so many cabbage-plants. 

; Not only courage, but presence of mind, is necessary to 
«| tim who aspires to address public assemblies. Not only is 
Ji liable to a sudden attack of nervousness, or to have his 
| thunder “checked in mid-volley” for want of a word oF 
‘uillustration, but he may be interrupted by an opponent at 
‘ths very moment when he is seen to be making his best 


ga bouts “ugly,” insinuating questions may be put to him, for 
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how to employ. Erskine was morbidly Sensitive to d 
noyances; and sometimes his suffering was so Keen asal 
lutely to paralyse his great powers. Dr. Croly, in his «7, | 
of the Reign of George III.,” states that the smallest appel 
ance of indifference in the great advocate’s audience checke] ja 
the flow of his impetuous oratory, and sometimes gj 
his thunder “in mid-volley.” Aware of this infirmity; 
shrewd opposing attorney would plant a sleepy-headeq mal y 
beneath the Judge, and directly opposite the place whaliy 
Erskine was wont to address the jury. Exactly at 4 
moment when the speaker was most impassioned, and, wog b 
ing up a thrilling climax, was making the deepest impressiz} cq 
upon the twelve men before him, the sleepy hind would m}}, 
a hideous grimace, and give way to the utmost expression¢} sh 
weariness. An effective pause would be broken in upon by; the 
fearful yawn; and a splendid peroration would be inte! p 
rupted by a titter in the second row, and the cry of “ silex? 
from the ushers at the too plain indications of a snore. Th 
would cap the climax of the speaker’s misery, and, unabki fc 
endure the torture, he would abruptly sit down. 

Not only was Erskine thus sensitive touching a lack qd 


an apparent lack of interest manifested by the counsel as} 
ciated with him in a cause. Noticing on one occasion] 
absent or desponding look of Garrow, who had aided him! 
a cause, he whispered : “ Who do you think can get on, w 
that wet blanket of a face of yours before him?” His! 


speech in the House of Lords was spoiled by the real or? 
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à of his fame.” On another occasion, Pitt rose after 
tnl pakine and began: “I rise to reply to the Tight honourable 

eal gtleman (Fox) who spoke last but one. As for th 

el r nourablo and learned gentleman who spoke last, he did E 
nig! pore than re gularly repeat what fell from the gentleman who 
y receded him, and as regularly weaken what he repeated.” 
nel dison tells an amusing anecdote of a counsellor whom ho 
he|tnew, in Westminster Hall, who never pleaded without a 
‘eo of packthread in his hand, which he used to twist 
spout a thumb or a finger all the while he was speaking; the 
siz rags of the day called it “ the thread of his discourse,” because 
thecould not utter a word without it. “One of his clients, 


byl the midst of his pleading ;, but he had better have let it alone, 
for he lost his cause by his jest.” 
} Itis said that Daniel Webster once rose to speak by re- 
fiquest at a poultry show, when a giant Shanghai got the 
let} foor, and burst forth in so defiant and ear-splitting a strain 
(ihat the orator sat down. It is not every orator, even 
ck df mong the veteran practitioners of the art, who can preserve 
À ty his self-command in such moments. Few speakers are as 
as) rady, when momentarily nonplussed, as Curran was when he 
at) was struggling for an illustration of his client’s innocence 
H“Itis clear as—as—” (at that moment the sun shone into 
the court) “clear as yonder sunbeam that now bursts upon 
wt with its splendid coxuscations.” Not all men have the 
mM vit and wisdom of Father Taylor, the famous preacher to 
wits! stlors in Boston. It is said that once getting involved in a 
uf] entence, where clause after clause had been added to each 
au) Other, and one had branched off in this direction, and another 


iniji that, till he was hopelessly entangled, and the a me 
Pre ie ot of ho Rat nal 

A tea of : sno: “Brethren 

| the perplexity, by saying: 1 sentenco, and I don't, 
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Senin... 
in the least know where I’m coming out; but one thin RI 
know, PM BOUND FOR THE Kinepom or Heaven!” gyi 
“took a new departure, and left the broken-backed centi qipi 
of a sentence lying where it might, in the track behind hiya o 
Even he, however, was nonplussed once. He had viriy iy 
depicted an impenitent sinner, under the figuro of a stol Bi 
tossed vessel, bowing under the hurricane, every bit of cm] of 
torn from its spars, and driving madly towards the wl 
bound coast of Cape Ann. “And how,” he cried despairiny,} i 
at the climax of his skilfully-elaborated metaphor, “oh! },) 2 
shall the poor sinner be saved?” At this moment a 
salt in the gallery, who had hung spell-bound on the orate 
lips, his whole soul absorbed in the scene, could restr} ™ 
himself no longer, and, springing to his feet, he screamei-) F 
“Tet him put his helm hard down, and bear away ji" 
Squam P i t 
It is related of the witty Scotch advocate, Harry Erit" 
that once, when pleading in London before the Hous p 
Lords, he had occasion to speak of certain curators, 
pronounced the word as in Scotland, with the accent on 
first syllable, curators. One of the English judges couir] 
stand this, and cried out, “We are in the habit of sE: 
curator in this country, Mr. Erskine, following the 
of the Latin language, in which, as you are awar, 
penultimate syllable is long.” “I thank your lordship" 
much,” was Erskine’s reply; “we are weak enough 1") 
land to think that in pronouncing the word. curator, voil 
the analogy of the English language. But I need sei 
say that I bow with pleasure to the opinion of £0 
senator and so great an orator as your lordship.” 
Burke, in his early days, before his brain had. S y 
hinged by the French Revolution, was sometimes ta% 
happy in his retorts. Attacking Lord North in 0% 
speeches, for demanding further supplies amid thé 
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t expenditure, he quoted a saying of Cicero: “Mag 
etigal est parsimonia,” accenting vectigal on the first syl- 
ble Lord North, who was a fine clas Ha 


si $ 
iao at impatiently, from the Treasury Beast eens 
ma ar I thank the right honourable gentleman,” retorted 
tes Burke, “ for his correction; and, that he may enjoy the benefit 
lof it, I repeat the words: “Magnum vectigal est parsi- 
sonia?” Atb a later period of his life he lost his self- 
i ‘oumand, and by his irritability of temper was placed at a 
tf} great disadvantage in the “ wars of the giants.” A policy of 
»| systematic insult was employed by some of his enemies in the 


= 
; brisi 


aty] House of Commons, to put him down. “ Muzzling the lion” 
irel vas the term applied to this treatment of the greatest 


litical philosopher of the age. Coughing, ironical cheers, 
‘flected laughter, assailed him when he arose to speak, which, 
‘though he generally disdained to notice them at the time, 
‘ revertheless soured his temper, and sometimes paralysed his 
eq gue. George Selwyn states that on one occasion Burke 
J had just arisen in the House, with some papers in his hand, 


before,” says Selwyn, “ did I see the fable realised of a lion 
nits Etto flight by the braying of an ass.” 

ny There are orators who have so perfect a self-command be 

lardly anything short of an earthquake can disturb it. = 
tem to hold their passiors in control by the turning of & 


A 3 

y Saa did the zidor ot the Tartar Hee oat 
whi h the air & 

of "hich at one moment dashed throug d as motionless 


fonenn Aona aa HOR SBE te aoa ny 
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PA. 

as the Caucasus. There are others to whom inter. |- 
and attempts to check the impetuous flow of their Pie 
appear to be positive blessings. ; Taunts, sneers, hisses, yh 
ruffle and confuse less fiery spirits, only put them Upon fk its 
mettle, stimulate them, and call forth their latent pore, iP” 
Like a mountain stream which has been dammed, the sma 
ing flood of their eloquence acquires increased fury fre 
resistance, and bursting through all its restraints, overmhalr, 
everything in its path. Such an orator was Lord Chatka 
While on the one hand he often, by the power of his & 
cowed down an antagonist in the midst of his speech wif 
threw him into utter confusion by a single glance of seom¢ th 
contempt, he himself was only aroused by opposition, Ay 5 
attempt to impede him in the utterance of offensive wah} : 
only called forth a more vigorous repetition of the ofa, 4 
Some of his most brilliant oratorical successes originatels Yy 
moments of overbearing impatience, when he was infringi 
onthe rules of debate. Murray (afterwards Lord Mansidlif g 
on the other hand, was greatly wanting in nerve, and tho} , 
the ablest man, as well as the ablest debater, in the Houz¢ i 
Commons, according to Lord Waldegrave, bore in agitate Ò 
silence the assaults of Pitt (afterwards Lord Chatham}t} , 
which he did not dare to reply. Butler states, in his “Ref j 
miniscences,” that on one occasion, after Murray had suffer! 
for some time, Pitt stopped, threw his eyes around, the 
fixing their whole power on his opponent, said : “ I must ™i 
address a few words to Mr. Solicitor: they shall be few, tt! 
they shall be daggers,” Murray was agitated; the look vt 
continued ; the agitation increased. “ Felix trembles,’ @| | 
claimed Pitt: “he shall hear me some other day.” ma 4 
down; Murray made no reply, and a languid debate#™ | | 
to have shown the paralysis of the House. ‘a 

Mirabeau, who in physical gifts strongly resembled Me 


ham, owed likewise many of his oratorical triump® | 


hi 
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R| vind of abrupt, indignant, disdainful repartee SR sah 
id ifs victim as by a blow, he was, like Chatham, sae by 
et one of his contemporaries, and, like Chatham, too, he eal 
i) euliarly dexterous in converting a taunt into a A 
rebuke. Patrick Henry, even in his most fiery moments 
aquilly retained his self-possession. His coolness eae 
frying circumstances, when speaking against the Stamp Act 
inthe Virginia House of Burgesses, is familiar to all Ameri- 
Ti} ans. As he uttered the celebrated passage: “Cæsar had 
tif is Brutus,—Charles the First his Cromwell,—and Georgo 
line Third”—the cry of “Treason!” was heard from the 
ti] Speaker, and “Treason, treason!’ was echoed from every 
art of the House. “ Tt was one of those trying moments,” 
sys Mr. Wirt, Henry’s biographer, “ which are decisive of 
lä) aracter, Henry faltered not for an instant; but rising to 


$ 


1a loftier attitude, and fixing on the Speaker an eye of the 
4 most determined fire, he finished his sentence with the firmest 
i emphasis, — may profit by their example. If this be treason, 
‘ ‘make the most of it.” One of the neatest retorts ever made 
E bya public speaker, was that made by Coleridge to some 
it marks of disapprobation during his democratic lectures at 


k Bristol: “I am not at all surprised that, when the red-hot 


m Prejudices of aristocrats are suddenly plunged into the cool 


element of reason, they should go off with a hiss.” But happy 
48 was this reply, it was surpassed in overwhelming effect by 
“4somewhat irreverent one made by that brilliant but erratic 
al orator, the late Thomas Marshall, of Kentucky. Towards 
| Oe close of his life, when, unfortunately, his cee 
gf tion was too often artificial, he was making a spec?” a 

towded audience at Buffalo, when he was interrupted ya 
Political opponent, who, pretending not to hear distinctly, 


tried to embarrass him by putting his hand to his ear and 


tty] ” _ Marshall, thereupon, pitched his 
f Tagen ohana Matteson Digitized by eGangotri 
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voice several times on a higher and yet higher key: by} R 4 
only effect on his tormentor was to draw forth a sti gf 


energetic cry of “ Louder! please, sir, louder!” Atp 
being interrupted for the fourth time and in the midst deg 
of his most thrilling appeals, Mr. Marshall, indignant a k 
trick, as he now discovered it to be, paused for a mona; wz 
and fixing his eye first on his enemy and then on the l 
siding officer, said: “Mr. President, on the last day, thy 
the angel Gabriel shall have descended from the hearer, 
and, placing one foot upon the sea and tke other upon i 
land, shall lift to his lips the golden trumpet, and prodi a 
to the living and to the resurrected dead that time shall tf 
no more, I have no doubt, sir, that some infernal fool frel 
Buffalo will start up and cry out, ‘Louder, pleas, if 
louder P”? 
In this account of the orator’s trials we have mention! 
only some of the most obvious ones. We have said nothiz ¥ 
of the ever-varying moods of feeling to which a person of sf 
much sensibility is inevitably subject, and which make liz £ 
more or less the puppet of circumstances. There are mom 
when he feels himself in quick electrical sympathy with È 
audience, and every breath and current of thought and feat: 
by which it is affected, sweeps through his own soul, — whe 
he feels a stream of mental influence from every person fh} | 
he addresses, as potent and stimulating as if they were alls 
many galvanic batteries, with their wires of communicati? 
concentrating in his own bosom. There are other times 4) 
he feels himself so repelled and chilled by the cold, $} 
gaze of the faces before him, that all his faculties am P| 
numbed. There are moments of inspiration when he ‘| 
kind of divine afflatus, and, instead of making an effort) 
speak, he seems to be spoken from; his soul is s0 8” | 
with emotion, that he seems to be lifted off his feet, andi q 
tread on air. He speaks at such times in a kind of ey 
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| ture, and hours may pass witho : 

hes There are other moments ey hi eet S 
“iks, instead of flowing apparently from an ea 
“i jain, can only be pumped up with great effort; when 
` pression and illustration, instead of flocking to his lips, 
=|, 10 fly from them. Again, how often when he has 
S| arefully prepared a speech, does he have to wait for an 
portunity to deliver it, till the fire and glow that attended 
its preparation have become extinct! How often do the 
A pppiest ideas and illustrations flash upon him after he has 
E atdown! He could pulverise his adversary were the debate 
, | to be repeated, but his crushing arguments have presented 
3 ‘themselves too late. Wiliam Wirt had once an afflicting 
experience of this kind, which, with others that might be 
cited, tends to show that oratorical victories are due to 
„Sudden inspirations, to opportunity or luck, as often as 
i ictories in the field. “Had the cause been to argue over 
again on the next day,” he wrote to a friend, after having 
j | grappled with Pinkney, “ I could have shivered him, for his 
üsussion revived all my forgotten topics, and, as I lay in 
my bed on the following morning, arguments poured them- 
‘selves out before me as a cornucopia. I should have wept at 
‘the consideration of what I had lost, if I had not prevented 
‘it by leaping out of bed, and beginning to sing and dance 
lke a maniac.” z 

_ It will be seen by these examples that there are occasions 
™ | when courage, coolness, presence of mind, and promptness of 
| decision are required of the orator as truly as of the general 
o the field of battle. Especially does he require them on 
feld-days, in parliamentary duellos, in the hand-to-hand 
| "counter of intellects, where the home thrust 18 often $ 
‘uddenly given, At such times, it is not enough to tis 
| ‘adowed with the rarest intellectual gifts, unless be ™ Mie 


is whole intellectual force the moment he 


d h 
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ooo 
wants to use it. We believe, therefore, that ther al 
grander manifestation of the power of the human ming t 
that of an orator launched suddenly, without warning, k t 


me 


: A n i 5 
ocean of improvisation, and spreading his sails to the h 


“Sk - Tee: 
coolly yet instantaneously deciding upon his course, al P 
earnestly and even passionately pursuing it; at the sal 
moment guiding his bark amid the rocks and quicksands ot r 
way, and forecasting his future course; now seemingly ore, fa 
whelmed in a storm of interruption, yet rising stronger froy p 
opposition; now suddenly collecting his forces in an interi fp 
of applause, battling with and conquering both himself ay fiv 
his audience, and mounting triumphantly billow after billoy |p 
until with his auditory he reaches the haven on which bfo 
longing eye has been fixed, 
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THE ORATORS HELPS, 


Xi As language is the orator’s principal instrument of convic- 
P op and persuasion, it is evident that a perfect command of 

A absolutely indispensable to the highest success. It is 
~ Feet too, that such a command does not come by instinct 
ae inspiration, but must be gained by dint of study and 
4 Eeicking. The power of speaking in clear, vigorous, racy, 
n icturesque, and musical English, —of employing the “aptest 
i | rds in the aptest places,’ —demands of him who would 
z E himself of it, as careful and persistent culture as that 
of sounding the depths of metaphysics, or of solving the 


‘of composition with the pen (of which we shall speak a 
‘at length further on), and partly in two other Ree 
by reading and translation. Next in value to k o a 5 
use of the pen, is the practice of carefully a ing z RE 
xading the best prose writers and poets, an a seo 
their finest passages to memory, 80 aS to be a ma 
} them at any moment without effort. ‘The advantag efi, 
practice are that it not only strengthens the meo T 
and fertilises the mind with pregnant and aes i matal 
| expressed in the happiest language, stores H w co oe 
} images, and, above all, forms the ear ie os ene 
number of the period, which add so muc 
hess and force. I find 
If we study the masterpieces of Tn pe 
that it is in a large measure to the x 4 = eee aaa 
of the sentences, that many of the m tial attention 
“ove their effect, Tho ancient orators paid esPeN A ly upon 
“tothis point, They bestowed incredible palms 
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the choice of words, but upon their metrical atrangemey ^ 
that they might fall most pleasingly upon the ear, hn 
quotes half-a-dozen words from a speech of Carho, = 
were so exquisitely selected and collocated that they alw, st 
brought his hearers to their feet. It may be thought that i 
much attention to form may distract the speaker from p bi | 
attention to the substance of his discourse, and tempt hini 
sacrifice sense to sound; and such, indeed, was the elfen P j 
the times that succeeded the dissolution of the Ronal 
Republic. Quintilian states that it was the ridiculous bozi 3 
of certain orators in the days of the declension of gems}: 
eloquence, that their harangues were capable of being st i, 
music, and sung upon the stage. So far was this afectati $ 
carried by the younger Gracchus, that when he haraneueil 4 
the populace, ho used to employ a skilful flute-player, tj! 
stand behind him in a position where he could not be observed, ‘p 
and, by the tones of his instrument, regulate the proper pitch p 
of his voice! It was this depravity of taste which gave rise} 
to what Tacitus calls “the very indecent and preposterous) 
though very frequent expression,” that such an orator spaki ii 
smoothly, and that such a dancer moves eloquently. But th} 
abuse of an art is no argument against its use. The exampk} 
of the Prince of Orators shows that, in cultivating the fom, i 
we need not separate it from the substance; that this is mijt 
true art, but the want of art, since for true art the most e+} 
fect form is nothing less than the clearest and most tramsp*|{ 
rent appearance of the substance. f 
oie of a sentence which, so to speak, a J 
$ £ ee Epi it speedy entrance into the mind, a 
REN it ; eeply, and to exercise a magic power ovet j 
: -7 78 not enough that the speakers utter 
mmpress the mind of the hearer; they should ring in 5) 
ears; they should jato ene to tty 
feelings, the imagi appeal to the senses, as well as re 
; agination, and the intellect; then, when 
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a gat once on the whole man, on bod: irit, will 
tg «swell in the heart, and kindle aa ares ae 
ie in bim, he knows not why, to believe and to obey, Let the 
wt dent of oratory, then, brood over the finest passages of 
ta ryglish composition, both prose and poetry, in his leisure 
alors, till his mind is surcharged with them; let him read 
i ad re-read the ever-varied verse of Shakspeare, the majestic 
i pregnant lines of Milton, the harmonious and cadenced 
na} pmpositions of Bolingbroke, Grattan, Erskine, Curran, and 


ai Pobert Hall. Let him dwell upon these passages and recite 
its] Jom till they almost seem his own,—and insensibly, without 


fort, he will “ form to theirs the relish of his soul,” and will 
ind himself adopting their language, and imitating them in- 
uel inetively through a natural love for the beautiful, and the 
taltrong desire which every one feels to reproduce what is 
ël, pleasing to him. By this process he will have prepared in his 
ttt mind, so to speak, a variety of oratorical moulds, of the most 
| aquisite shape and pattern, into which the stream of thought, 
owing red-hot and molten, from a mind glowing with the 
‘re of declamation, will become fixed, as metal in a foundry 
th] ikes the form of a noble or beautiful statue. 

P| Willit be said that oratory turns aside from its purpose when 
mjit seeks to please, instead of to convince and persuade; and 
nil that the metrical arrangement of words, which is one of the 
Principal charms of poetry, is unfit for prose? We answer 
that prose has its music, its characteristic melody, as well as 
etry, though of a different kind; not that of the lyre or the 
hte, which easily “weds itself to immortal verse,” but a wild 
ind free, an ever-pleasant, though ever-varying MUSIC, like a 
Nature. It is a music like that of the sobbing seas, OF 2 
ite Whispering winds and falling waters, the wild Ke 
which is heard by mountain streams or in the leafy woods 0i 


e erse 
meee f the complex harmony of verse; 


J 


/ that may suggest the idea of rhyme, will yet no less a 
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poetry have its gentle and equable, its impetuous and mlg 
flow; it will take the ear prisoner by its full ang gy he 
harmonies and its abrupt transitions, as well as by ee | 
pressive pauses, and its grateful, though not regular-reun: 
cadence. Now since all men, whether educated or x 
cated, are so constituted as to enjoy this excellence, whia 
by giving pleasure, aids the attention, stimulates i i 
memory, and facilitates the admission of argument, 1 fs 
does not see that the orator who fails to avail himself af 
this aid, neglects one of the most powerful and legitima 
instruments of his art? |: 
The practice of storing the mind with choice passages froi: 
the best prose writers and poets, and thus flavouring it wiif“ 
the essence of good literature, is one which is commandall 
both by the best teachers and by the example of some of tk”! 
most celebrated orators, who have adopted it with sin 
success. Dr. King, author of “ Anecdotes of My Owi Tim} 
(published in 1760), states that, in order that his pup 
might acquire the art of speaking with correctness mif? 
facility, he used to advise them to get by heart a paged] 
some English classic, and the method, he says, was ofaj 
attended with complete success. Chrysostom did not begiati}: 
Preach till he had enriched his mind with the spoils cff 
classic learning. William Pitt, in his youth, read the pos} ” 
Greek, Latin and English, with the closest attention, f° 
deposited in the cells of his memory many fine passig af 
which, as we have already seen, he afterwards wove into lf 
speeches in the happiest manner, and with the most tellin; 
effect. By his father’s advice he read and re-read Baromi 
pe mons, to secure copiousness of language; and the ah | 
ae z ee he had by heart. Fox began eatly i 
Titec ese a m classic literature, and never coas 
StY Over the pages of Homer, Euripides, Vir 
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3), Ovid, till the day of his death, 

P odyssey, and also of Euripides, is ee fond of 
atists, seems to have been his favourite. oH ce 
sof all poets this most argumentative dramatist = oe 
a him, “ without exception, the most useful for a ae 
“a paker.” Virgil was the Latin poet whom he most ai 
tol fondly studied; and among the Italians, Ariosto atthe 
}epreferred to Tasso, for the luxuriance of his imagery and 
| | è grand sweep of his imagination, In giving advice to 
ajihers, be dwelt with peculiar emphasis on this branch of 
fading. “I am of opinion,” he says, “that the study of 
„|od authors, and especially of poets, ought never to be in- 
temitted by any man who is to speak or write for the public, 
iif indeed, who has any occasion to tax his imagination, 
th, tether it be for argument, for illustration, for ornament, 
my Wt sentiment, or for any other purpose.” 
, Burke’s speeches abound with poetical gems, especially 
Jim Virgil and Milton. Erskine, who spoke probably the 
jinest and richest English ever uttered by an advocate, 
Aroted himself for two years, before his call to the bar, to 


fja[testudy of literature. He committed a large part of Milton 
nt |o memory, and so familiarised himself with Shakspeare, that 


tis said that he could almost, like Porson, have held conver- 
ais} Htions on all subjects for days together in the phrases of the 
(mat English dramatist. It was here that he acquired, not 
aly his rich fund of ideas, but the fine choice of words, the 
Wid and varied imagery, that distinguished his style. 
Paie Webster was a profound student of a few great poets, 
Specially the two just named, and in his reply to Hayne 
ve ef passages from both are introduced with signal felicity 
Ud effect. “William Pinkney owed his intellectual affluence 
aj tid his polished style to a similar cause. From his pe p 
py ae it a rule never to see a fine idea re eae 
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nn ee | 
was “ the most splendid and powerful English epoken ayy 
ever heard.” Choate himself drunk deep at the fountains ud 
only of science and history, but of philosophy and bep, 
lettres. To increase his command of language, and to avid 
sinking into cheap and bald fluency, as well as to give elena, 
tion, energy, sonorousness and refinement to his Vocabulary a 
he read aloud daily, during a large part of his life, a Page 
more from some fine English author. He was a profomji 
student of words, and made all the realms of literature tribal: 
tary to his vocabulary. “In literature,” he used to arf 
“ you find ideas. There one should daily replenish his stogi 
The whole range of polite literature should be vexed feli 
thoughts.” Literature, again, he contended, was necessary j 
to get intellectual enthusiasm. “All the discipline alfa 
customs of social life, in our time, tend to crush emotion ani t 
feeling. Literature alone is brimful of feeling.” wy 
Bossuet owed the kingly splendour of his style largely ij - 
classical studies. The great exemplars of Greece and Romjh 
were always before his eyes. From the freshness and pifi 
turesqueness of Homer, the indignant brevity of Tacitus, avi} 
the serried strength of Thucydides, he drew that vigour dji 
style, which, when enriched by the sublime imagery of tha 
Prophets and the tender pathos of the Evangelists, plant}! 
him among the first of Christian orators. The“ Tiad” aiji 
“ Odyssey” ho had thumbed til! he knew them nearly Atif! 
heart. His passion for Homer, whom he always col 
“divine,” was so great, that he recited his verses in * 
sleep. It was, however, to the Old Testament, chiefy’ 
Isaiah, with his unsurpassed sublimity,—to Jeremiah, "fi 
his intense pathos,—to Ezekiel, with his gorgeous colourilg 


sa 


ig | 
to Daniel, and the other lyrical poets of thə Bible, who be | 
never been surpassed as singers, or as interpreters % “f 
human heart and prophets of the conscience,—that he y | | 
chiefly indebted for his inspiration. Fisher Ames was “ 
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especially the Old Testa- 


es his mind was deeply 


: ot be too earnest 2 
ed to every public speaker, since the Bible, ieee as 


move the most human and the most divine of books, is better 
"| a than any other to move the common heart of humanity, 
e of the greatest oratorical successes of Richard Lalor 
milal was achieved at a great popular meeting, by taking the 
.¢ chapter of Exodus for his theme, and quoting, with the 
we in his hand, “ with a solemnity and effect electrical on 
hie sympathies of a religious and enthusiastic people, the 
fads of the inspired. writer, and founding on them an im- 
ay asioned appeal to his countrymen to persevere in their 
uijsreer,—to press onward to the goal appointed for them, 
and elless of the fears of the timid or the suggestions of the 
‘\mpromising.” 
rinj Along with the reading of the best and most idiomatic 
m:{fuclish authors, the practice of translation will also be found 
fi-faraluable to the young author. It is one of the best keys 
anijsith which to unlock the treasures of his own tongue. In 
rdjimting for fit words for foreign idioms, and felicities of 
pression to match the felicities of the original, he will be 
vei) tthe same time enriching his vocabulary and taking a lesson 
aifinextempore speech. In one respect this practice is preferable 
'® original composition, for it gives & clue to niceties and 
degancies of diction which the translator would neither be 
Hey to hit upon himself, nor to find in any English writer, 
i adat the same time it saves him from the servility of being 
rifà copyist. He has a model before him, of which ble 
“teh and reproduce the life and spirit, ine eat tat 


h different pigments; and thus his pride of originality is 


d student of the Scriptures, 
with whose ideas and imag 


ged, an example which cam 


ra 


ure 
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We are aware that there is a growing distaste ‘can 
the study of the dead languages ; but we are Persuaded y. 
much experience and observation, that the study is Worth a 
the time and toil it costs, simply on account of the commend 
it gives of language. Who can estimate the facility gl, 
expression, to say nothing of the intellectual discipline zal. 
the acquisition of new ideas, which must accrue from ilal, 
constant wrestling with the thoughts of the great writes 4 
antiquity in order to understand and translate them? Cou: 
any better or more ingenious contrivance be devised to fy 
an artist in words, —to give one a command of “though 
indispensable tool,” language,—than this perpetual con. 
parison of the terms and idioms of two tongues, to discorz F 
those that are equivalent; this incessant weighing and me. 
suring of phrases, to find which will give the exact shade, o, z 
at least, the nearest approach to the divine beauty, of teia 
original? Above all, what aptitude for extempore spad: 
must result from this practice, pursued for years, in the} 
decomposition and re-composition of sentences,—of combining] i 
and re-combining their separate words in all possible ways} 
as to hit upon the arrangement which will at once convey the} 
thought most perfectly, and at the same time give the mos} 
exquisite delight to the ear,—and, again, of balancing otf 
sentence against another, in order, by a proper mixture d| 
long ones with short, periodic with loose, to give to the whit} 
that unity, measure and harmony, which will not only rendt f 
it luminous with meaning, but make it sink deeply and ling? t 
long in the mind! ft 

There is no doubt that some of the most eloquent speakes | 
of ancient and modern times have acquired their magh } 
command of words in this way. Cicero thus stocked bi 
vocabulary from the Greek. Lord Chesterfield, one of Ù : 
most elegant and polished talkers and orators of Butt 
translated much both from English into French and fros 
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4 ch into English. Owing in part to this practice a 
tli elegance of style became habitual to him, andit would 
h iven him more trouble, he says, to express himself 
al ntly than he had ever taken to avoid this defect. 


tban turned and re-turned the pages of Demosthenes into 
y ollgglisb. William Pitt, his son, translated for years aloud 
ath, himself and to his tutor. Following Horace’s rule, he 
slaa pretty long passage in the original, and then eil 
s fiat once into regular English sentences, aiming to give the 
fjas with great exactness, and, at the same time, to express 
om fimself with idiomatic accuracy and case, and pausing, when 
kisfia was at a loss, for the fitting word, until it came. Of course, 
omli had often to stop, at first; but by degrees he acquired a 
geter mastery and readiness; and in after life he always 
ribed to this practice his extraordinary command of lan- 
®t, guage, which enabled him to give every idea its most felicitous 
ie pression, and to pour out an unbroken stream of thought, 
sth {hour after hour, without once hesitating for a word, or re- 
thjalling a phrase, or sinking for a moment into looseness or 
imecuracy in the structure of his sentences. Lord Mansfield, 
vho in his youth had been an enthusiast in classi¢ study, and, 
inwhose brain, according to Cowper, 
“ Memory, like the bee that’s fed 

From Flora’s balmy store, 

The quintessence of all he read 
Had treasured up before,” 


tumed every one of Cicero’s orations into English a second time. 
advocate of translation, 


~ Tord Brougham was an enthusiastic 
j itt also of classic imitation as a help to the orator. In a 
letter addressed in 1823, at the mature age of forty-four, to 
Macaulay's father, he says: «J know from experience that 


ce is half so successful in these times (bad though they 
v) as what has been formed on the Greek models Shae, 
u! 


YAY poor instance in giving my OW” 
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a E 
assure you that both in courts of law and Parliament | 
even to mobs, I have never made so much play (to use Bi ! 
modern phrase) as when I was almost translating from thle 
Greek. I composed the peroration of my speech for thes 
queen, in the House of Lords, after reading and repeat 
Demosthenes for three or four weeks, and I composed ish 
twenty times over at least, and it certainly succeeded jy le 
very extraordinary degree, and far above any merits of isiy 
own.” Rufus Choate, too, was a tireless translator, h 
culture of expression, he held, should be a specific siu a 
distinct from the invention of thought. Translation shoul}, 
be practised for the double object of keeping fresh in tt} 


pressive terms. Like Keats and Gautier, he loved words fel 
themselves,—for their look, their aroma, their colour,—anl's 
was always on the look-out for the choicest and most pis'} 


to stock his memory with synonyms. For every worl 
translated he would rack his brain and search his books til), 
he had found five or six corresponding English words. E| 
aimed also to enrich his vocabulary with suggestive words- 
those that have a spell in them for the memory and imagit*} 
tion. He knew that sometimes even one such word, fitly spokes, 
has been sufficient to wither an antagonist, or to electrify = 
audience. “You don’t want,” said he to a student, a 
diction gathered from the newspapers, caught from the =j 
common and unsuggestive; but you want one whose eraf 
word is full freighted with suggestion and association,” | 
beauty and power.” Like William Pinkney, he regarded ik 
study of dictionaries as a great fertiliser of languag? i 


spent many hours in conning their pages. 


ee 
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is hardly necessary to say that on 
a] r gisition of skill in oratory is a Sete = 
theft specimens of eloquence. As the young painter ale = 
; ot content with text-books and lectures, but spends Sere 
ears in the galleries of Florence, Rome, and a a f 
‘het places, in order to learn how the great masters of forn 
1 colour wrought their miracles, so the oratorical sbailent 
ould dissect and analyse the great masterpieces of eloquence 
jad endeavour, go far as possible, to “ pluck out the heart of 
per mystery, —to learn the secret of their charm. Let him 
nlj}nt confine himself to reading fine passages, such as are to be 
tle|gund in “ Selections,” “ Speakers,” and treatises on elocution, 
allir the exclusive reading of these would be misleading, and, 
alm the whole, more injurious than helpful. A speech of the 
falhighest order will always contain some of those electric and 
sallgimolating qualities which we look for in books of specimens; 
itut the striking metaphor, the startling appeal, the biting 
telarcasm, the bold invective, the daring apostrophe, which 


:| characterise these selected. passages, form but an insignificant 
d sometimes they are wanting 


portion of a long discourse, a0 
| tef altogether to speeches which are models of luminous state- 


il] ment or of powerful and. logical reasoning. 
+ strive to be brilliant; he seeks 


E| The true orator does no 
5-| mlyto convince and persuade,—to secure & client’s acquittal, 
in| to show the unsoundness of an adversary’s principles or 
kes f reasoning, or to obtain a vote for a certain measure. It has 
yt! been justly said that it was not with the decorated hilt of his 
“4! word that the old knight cleaved in twain the skull of his 
j "emy; nor was it the shining plume on his helmet that 
Potected his own head. Often the pith and marrow of a 
sech He in no part which 2 schoolboy would choose ton 
declamation, but in the exquisite arrangement of ite 
al] ments, in the masterly clearness © its statements, in the 
peent energy of its appeals. 
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field, who divided the honours of oratory in the House ' 
Lords with Chatham, that he was “ eloquent by his wisdons 
He affected no sallies of imagination, or bursts of Passion. 
but secured attention and assent to all he said by his one 
stant good sense, flowing in apt terms and in the cleans 
method. He excelled, above all, in the statement of  «.. (° 
arranging the facts in an order so lucid, and with so nica 
reference to the conclusions to be founded on them, that the 
hearer felt inclined to be convinced before he was in posses. 
sion of the arguments. A. writer who often heard Georga 
Wood, the leader of the New York Bar some thirty years i 
ago, says that his speech was as plain as that of a Quaker, [a 
The thought was as free from the refraction of words 2s ig p 
the light of a planet seen through one of the most complete 
object-glasses. 

Count Montalembert, one of the most brilliant French 
orators of the present century, was a profound student ots 
British eloquence. He knew almost by heart the principal |, 
speeches of the great orators of England and Ireland, and in 


is 


I 
) 


his youth was wont to relate with impassioned ardour the | 
Parliamentary debates to his schoolmates. The fiery Grattan, | 
and the splendid contest which he maintained against th l 
Parliamentary union of England and Ireland, held a con Ir 
spicuous place in his glowing pictures. But above all, Burke | |- 
was the hero of his idolatry, and the portrait of the grat f. 
Irishman hung in the Count’s study till the last day of | 
life. The speeches against the American War and Warren |z 
Hastings, —and even those in which Burke vehemently iy, 


| 


La 


Again, besides studying the masterpieces of eloquence i 
print, the oratorical aspirant should listen to the best living |, 
speakers. As the young bird, that is learning to fly, watches | 
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parents, and with its eyes fixed on them, spreads its 
J Bay wings, follows in their path, and copies their 


fons, so the young man who would master the art of 
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«je flights of eloquence. It was thus, in part, that Grat- 
he a's oratorical ‘genius was trained and directed. Going in 
t-J; youth to London, he was attracted to the debates in 
wliament by the eloquence of Lord Chatham, which acted 


tiny. To emulate the fervid and electric oratory of that 
pat leader, reproducing his lofty conceptions in new and 
'|azinal forms,—for he was no servile copyist,—was hence- 
4zththe object of his greatest efforts and of his most fervent 
th ‘sirations. The genius of Rufus Choate, original and 
o stinctive as it unquestionably was, was fired in a great 
al bree by listening, when he was a law-student at Washing- 
ien to the fervid eloquence of William Pinkney, whom he 
hi ata little resembled. 
| Among all the helps of the orator, there is no auxiliary 
q fiih he may employ with greater advantage than the pen: 
A Eero says that in writing on a subject we give more than 
jal attention to it, and thus many things are suggested to 
}Sofwhich we should otherwise never have thought. We 
|% the best words, and arrange them in the best order, 
fa a habit is thus formed of employing always the best 
“sage; so that as a boat, when the rowers rest upon their 
js will continue to move by the impulse previously given, 
A “Speaker who has been accustomed to use his pen, will, 
the is obliged to utter anything extempore, be apt to do 


th the same grace and finish as if it had been previously 
cf i d. There can be no doubt that the frequent use of 
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the pen helps to give not only clearness and precision 
force and vividness, to the speaker’s thought. Tn this. ! 
and in this way only, can the speaker acquire ang perpe 
that command and general accuracy of language 
copiousness in the diction, precision in the selection oft 

and close articulation in the construction, —which alone i 
insure the highest excellence. By this means he Will © 
only make luminous ideas which, when shut up in the ma r 
are apt to preserve a certain haziness, but he will open na ; 

veins of thought, and, above all, will be able to lay up inhi 
memory a supply of weapons ready for any emergen 
Important sentences and passages thus carefully wrougk 
out beforehand in the laboratory of thought, can hardly fll 
even if not delivered exactly verbatim, of being more effecti 
ordinarily than those which are thrown off hastily in th 
hurry of debate, when there is no time to grope about for 
the most apt and telling words, and the expression must k}: 
effected at the first stroke. : 
In thus commending the use of the pen, we would ni z 
counsel a speaker, except in the case of a eulogy or 0 : 
formal address, to write out the whole of a speech, anif 
“learn it by heart,” even to every little beggarly partide |$ 
No doubt there have been orators who have done this with}; 
considerable success. Edward Everett adopted this method; f 
but though years of practice and an unfailing mem hi 
enabled him to give many passages of what he had thi}, 
conned and learned by rote,” in the free, off-hand mame} 
of impromptu address, yet there was always visible, evel ii 
his happiest efforts, a certain air of constraint and arth j} 
ficiality. It was rarely that the most impassioned burst 
oratory was delivered with such a perfection of concealed at f: 
= not K excite a suspicion in the hearer’s mind that, i 
o oe 
carefully studied beforehand. 


vii 
is 
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3 Eis master of memorised speech did not succeed in cheat- 
ux his hearers, still more signal has been the failure of his 
ssciples, most of whom have succeeded only in reproducing 
dis frigidity and monotonous elegance, without being able to 
ipart to their recitations the air of sudden suggestion which 
jy was occasionally so fortunate as to command. Tacitus 
Jays, truly and tersely, as translated by William Pitt, “It is 
w rith eloquence as with a flame. It requires fuel to feed it, 
i stion to excite it, and ù brightens as it burns.” The practice 
deli memoriter speaking has, unquestionably, some advantages, 
litnd the fact that it was the favourite method of the ancient 
bg. jmators goes far to commend it. If the speaker has a 
whiinacious Memory, and can commit a speech rapidly, he is 
wieved of all anxiety about his thought and style, and is 
titfi free to throw all his force into the proper work of 
thy livery. Having the whole speech in his mind, he knows 
lr te relations of the several parts to each other, and is thus 
/*able to graduate the degrees of force, pitch, and rapidity of 
‘jpurement appropriately to every part; to return to the key- 
Mé/nteand initial movement as often as he may be required, 
jai to manage his pauses and transitions so as to produce 
ter true and proper effect.” On the other hand, speaking 
iom memory, in most cases, not only involves a great amount 
a disagreeable drudgery, and almost necessitates a break- 
tn when, from interruption or sudden nervousness, a 
F which forms a necessary link in the chain is for- 
fen, but it prevents the speaker from feeling the pulse of 
h andience , catching inspiration from their looks or applause, 
"eting objections with which he is interrupted, and varying 
| address with the varying exigencies of the hour. 

|. lt while speeches should not, except in rare cases, be 
x K ‘out and memorised entire, yet important passages, 
| fhink, should be; and, in every case where one is to speak 


at} ““ important occasion, he should make himself so com- 
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pletely master of his theme by patient thought ang freq 
use of the pen, that the substance and the method, the 
and the order, of his ideas shall be perfectly familiar tol. 
Nor is it enough that he possess himself of sharply defi! 
thoughts, and the precise order of their delivery; ho m 
brood over them hour by hour till “ the fire burns” and { 
mind glows with them,—till not only the arguments x 
illustrations have been supplied to the memory, but the nyel 
felicitous terms, the most vivid, pregnant, and salient ph voll 
have been suggested, which he will recall, to an extent ih 
will surprise him, by the matter in which they are imbed if 
and with which they are connected by the laws of associatia 
Proceeding in this way, he will unite, in a great measur je 
advantages of the written and the spoken styles. Avoitlny 
the miserable bondage of the speaker who servilely adheres 
to manuscript,—a procedure which produces, where the efm. 
of memory has not been perfect, a fecling of constraint alt 
frigidity in the delivery, and, where it has been perfect at 
appearance of artificiality in the composition, —he will wa 
into his discourse the passages which he has polished to itf 
last degree of art, and he will introduce also anything thi} 
occurs during the inspiration of delivery. He will have i} 
the electrical power, the freshness, fire, and fervour of tle]? 
orator who does not write, and at the same time much of iz f 
condensation, elegance, and exquisite finish of him who cous} i 
his phrases in the deliberation of his study. | 
There is no doubt that, in point of fact, almost every gre]; 
orator writes passages which he commits to memory. Sheri | 
prepared his impromptus beforehand to an extent which e 
seems incredible to one not familiar with his habits. Inde ‘| 
one of the chief defects of ‘his speeches was the trait), 
tion from his carefully-conned declamation to his estemp whe 
Statements being perceptible to everybody. As he was un 


to keep for an instant on the wing, there was no gradat g | 


` 


i AA 
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| eS 
} Age suddenly dropped from tropes and rhetoric into a 

J jg that Was strangely bald and lax. One of the secrets of 
à g g's elegance and polish of style was his constant 
; [ote of writing in conjunction with extemporaneous 
es. On every important debate “he wrote much before- 
Had, and composed more in his mind, which flowed forth 
i|” taneously, and mingled with the current of his thoughts, 
AU. all the fervour of the most prolonged and excited discus- 
afa Hence while he had great ease and variety, ho never 

‘J into that negligence and looseness of style which we 
jays find in a purely extemporaneous speaker.” Many of 
‘ran’s winged passages, which seemed born of the inspira- 
. fim of the moment, were elaborated in the closet. Like 
r tning, he dovetailed them so skilfully with the others as 
rato make them appear impromptu. “My dear fellow,” said 
anit to Phillips, “the day of inspiration has gone by. Every- 
_, ting I ever said, which was worth remembering,—my de bene ` 
a, my white horses, as I call them,—were all carefully 


ih i ppred.” Some of the most electric passages of Brougham’s 


j|peches were written and rewritten again and again. Indeed, 
| È expressly declares that the perfection of public speaking 
J ansists in introducing a prepared passage with effect. “It 
javorthy of note,” he says, “for the use of the student in 
jietoric, that Erskine wrote down word for word the passage 
Tiot the savage and his bundle of sticks. His mind having 
ui (aired a certain excitement and elevation, and receivel an 
da ape us from the tone and quality of the matured and pre- 
ditated composition, retained that impetus after the im- 
a j ling cause had died away.” 

Hj “He practice of Plunket, so far as it went, was admirable ; 
used, it is said, to prepare a few keen, epigrammatic, or 
uate sentences, in which to concentrate the effect of 
mporaneous passages that led up to them. Sheil, who 
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nothing, apparently, but the enthusiasm of the moment o> la 
inspire, elaborated the great passages of his speeches wt a 
the utmost nicety and finish. They were hewn, chisel] t n 
polished with all the tender care of a sculptor, rehearsed with 
all their possible effects, and kept in reserve till the criti 
moment when, by contrast with other parts, they would shina E 
forth most resplendently. Montalembert polished ang z 4 
polished some parts of his orations, which seemed imprompiy| i 
with ceaseless care. Bossuet, on the other hand, disikat 
writing, which only distracted him. He dashed down rapip | 
on paper, texts, citations, and arguments suitable to thf 
theme and the occasion; meditated deeply on this roula 
document, in the morning of the day he was to preach; an 
thus developing his discourse in his mind, he passed me. 
tally through his sermon two or three times, reading tle 
paper before him, and altering and improving, as though thea! 
whole had been written. A famous lecturer used to say oft 
his practice that the main body of his addresses was in thi 
language of the moment, but that “ special howls” were care {£ 
fully prepared. i i 
Macaulay is said to have declared that he dared not wit: 
a speech that he was to deliver, on account of the danger diè 
falling into the style of an essay, which he deemed altogether jz 
unfit for a public speech. It is notorious, however, that infa 
his parliamentary efforts he generally “ talked like a book;’ fi 
and, indeed, some of his speeches are but reproductions of his fè 
masterly essays. His speech in 1880, on the Civil Disabilities 
of the Jews, is the legitimate offspring of the Essay of 182 
That in early life he sometimes wrote and conned his eloquett 
periods is evident from the following incident related in i 
English work published about twenty years ago: At Wy 
annual anti-slavery meeting in 1826, Mr. Macaulay deliver} 
the first of the brilliant orations which gave him fame s4 
public speaker. At its close a gentleman asked hm ©] 


; 
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[Gan a report of it for the London “ Morning Chronicle,” 
that he spoke so rapidly, and the excellence of the 
depended so much on the collocation of the words, that 
its author could do it justice in a report. At first, 
if, Macaulay hesitated; but, on being pressed, said that he 
“(qq think of it. On going to the office of the “ Chronicle” 
te evening, the writer found, he says, a large packet con- 
“Taine a verbatim report of the speech as spoken. The 
[iant passages were marked in pencil, and the whole 
_|soscript had been evidently well thumbed over,—showing 
‘Tino schoolboy had ever more laboriously and faithfully 
mitted to memory his speech in “ Hnfield’s Speaker,” 


ah 


iirst public oration. As he advanced in years, this habit 
upon him so strongly, that at last it was a positive pain 
planbarrassment to him to be called upon to speak even a 
vn sentences off-hand. Long and careful preparation was 
tha ential to him; and, even with preparation, he was nervous, 
.fious, uneasy, until he had poured out his cogitations. 
fu the nights, too, on which he intended to speak, a child 
ite Eht have discerned the fact. He sat with his arms crossed ; 
fahead was frequently thrown back, as if he were attentively 
eying the roof; and though the Speaker of the House of 
Immons was a perfectly impartial man, and filled his offica 
fle satisfaction of every member, one ‘could scarcely doubt 
fhe often relieved a poet and an orator from his un- 
fuss by naming Mr. Macaulay at an early period of the 
fng, 
t jWohave heard from the lips of the late Judge Story a 
[Pärand more striking anecdote of the celebrated American 
®, William Pinkney. Though a consummate master 
arts of extempore speaking, he often wrote out the 
},, E Parts of his speeches, in order to preserve & correct 
Af Wished diction. He believed, with the great orators, 
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of antiquity, that this practice is absolutely necessary, jf wl 


would acquire and preserve a style at once correct ang Stay. 
ful in public speaking, which otherwise is apt to degeneri a 
into colloquial negligence and tedious verbosity, Alexande 
Hamilton, in a great libel cause which he argued, Wrote ouias 
his argument she night before, and then tore it up. « Alwar i 
prepare, investigate, compose @ specch,” said Rufus Chupi: 
to a student, “pen in hand. Webster always wrote when r 
could get a chance.” The reasons which Mr. Choate assiene| 
for his practice, were that only in this way can a speaker tly 
sure that he had got to the bottom of his subject, or haveti|;; 
confidence and ease flowing from the certainty that he canil 
break down. The written matter, he added, “must be raj 4 
memorised.” He himself acted on this rule. In thf} 
court-room he always spoke before a pile of manuserip, i 
covered with his cabalistic “ pot-hooks,” to which, however, i 
he only occasionally referred. The night before addressing } 
jury, he would sometimes write all night. It is harilj, 
necessary to say that in all cases where carefully finishal 
passages are introduced into an extempore speech, it-is a pifi 
of the speaker's art, and one that requires the nicest skill, i|- 
blend the impromptu and the prepared parts into an indistit}; 
guishable whole. Any clumsiness that betrays the joints- 
that reveals the secret of the “purple patches,”—will destr}t 
the charm. In his journal, May, 1843, Mr. Choate wrote}; 
“I am not to forget that I am, and must be, if I wouldlv); 
a student of forensic rhetoric. . . . A wide and ansidl); 
survey of that art and that science teaches me that i 
constant writing is the parent of ripe speech. Jt has ji 
other. But that writing must always be rhetorical wilt) 
—that is, such as might in some parts of some speech l 
uttered to a listening audience. Itis to be composed as t 
for the presence of an audience. So it is to be intellig! 
perspicuous, pointed, terse, with image, epithet, turn, 
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J s nd impulsive, role generalisations, maxims, illustrating 
ea |e saying of the wise.” In every part of study, Mr. Choate 
oi | plied STE tly on the pen, which he regarded as the corrector 
dey gi vagueness of thought and expression. “In translating,” 
on; ays Mr. E. G. Parker, in his “ Reminiscences,” “in master- 
se a dificult book, in preparing his arguments, in collecting 
nts is evidence, he was always armed with that, to him, potent 
‘he|seapon.” The Right Hon. W. G. Hamilton, in his “ Parlia- 
ue [aentary Logic,” advises the speaker, who would conceal his 
‘telutin such cases, to connect the elaborated part of his speech 
tk|sith what has incidentally fallen in debate; “when you 
milome to that premeditated and finest part, hesitate and 
mall ppear to boggle; catch at some expression that shall fall 
the dort of your idea, and then seem to hit at last upon the 
Hie thing. This has always an extraordinary effect, and 
ret, wives the air of extempore genius to what you say.” Lord 
a,Frougham appears to have acted, at times, with imperfect 
rllrj access, on a hint lilke this. ‘When he seemed to pause in 
jah of thoughts or words,” says Lord Granville, “we 
Vinew that he had a sentence ready cut and dried.” 

, 1] It may be objacted,—indeed, it often has been objected to 
tiv Peches thus carefully prepared, —that they are too elabo- 
‘7 /Ate; that they are likely to lack naturalness and simplicity ; 
fat,in short, they smell of the midnight oil. If such, in 
Ay case, is the effect of preparation,—if the orator, in the 
Hert to perfect his speech, is tempted to aim merely at 


pi aing the ear, and he thus, by introducing beauties of 
m Aught or expression which have no relation to the subject, 
na | imo tendency to facilitate its comprehension, draws atten- 


E “not to his theme but to himself or his rhetorical skill, — 


al À Objection is, indeed, fatal. The best style, written or 
this, vis not like a painted window which transmits the 


Uh 


(Sof day tinged with a hundred hues, and diverts the 


F “tention fr e 1 d £ 
a om its to the pomp and splendour o. 
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he shale “a 


TT TI oe 
the artist’s doing; it is a transparent, colourless mediu, 
which simply lets the thought be seen, without Suggesting {i 
thought about the medium itself, But if the elabora a g 
however great, be for legitimate ends,—if the energy and 3 
„harmony, the vivid images, the “apt words in apt Places» (t 
which result from it, aid attention, and facilitate the a), | 
mission of argument, at the same time that they delight th. F 
hearer, the delight being aimed at only for an ulterior and f 
higher purpose, —then it is hardly possible for the speaker t 
take too much pains. The utmost elaboration of this kindi H 
not only pardonable but praiseworthy. Naturalness alf 
simplicity, the last and most excellent graces which can Ë 
belong to a speaker, so far from being opposed to it, can by F 
obtained in no other way. The utmost art,—art in the sense | 
of a deliberate effort to adapt the means to the ends, and to 
do what is to be done in the most perfect manner,—is her ¥ 
the truest nature.* ib 

If the Prince of Orators, instead of trusting to impromptu f' 
inspiration, was indefatigable in his efforts to prepare himsdf f" 
for his public discourses, shall a modern speaker, of inferior f 
powers, be forbidden to do so? That Demosthenes could f 
speak extemporancously, is well known; but it is equally} 
well known that he never did so when he could help it; aml) 


w 
ry 


that it smelt of the lamp. Regarding oratory as an art, ant |, 
as an art in which proficiency can come only by intense labou; 
he left nothing to chance which he could secure by EH , 
thought and skill,—nothing to the inspiration of the momedl 
which deliberate industry could make certain. He butt 
doubtless, what every great speaker,—what every yee 

* “They camo to him too naturally not to have been studied," $F 
George Sand of the vehement words of one of her heroes. 
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4 »j,—knows perfectly well, that even the so-called flashes 
u; V. eniration are the reward, not of the indolent man, but of 
af, qho is usually most laborious in his preparation. It is 
an ch preparation, due rest having meanwhile been taken, 
ud «ag it has been happily said, the most unlooked-for felici- 
me the happiest thoughts and expressions, often suddenly 
A. | into unbidden existence under the glow of speaking,— 
te Eties of which, while in the act of preparation, the mind 
i fy never have caught a glimpse. But then this happy 
tement, this exaltation of all the faculties, is only possible 


k self-possession in the treatment of the subject without 
` st the most eloquent speaker. “It is preparation which 
#3the wood, and lays the sacrifice, and then the celestial 
f may perchance descend. Tho entire water in the vessel 
Ps have its whole temperature slowly raised to the boiling- 
mt; and then, and not till then, it ‘ flashes into steam.’ ” 
è habit of careful and laborious preparation will no more 
af the orator of his fervour than faithful drilling robs the 
“ler of his fire. It is not the raw volunteer, but the soldier 
las practised the exercises of the parade-ground, that 

do best in the fight; and we may add, too, that the 


a “nked high as writers, have so often miserably failed 
f ee Why is it that they who may be said on paper 
Pky, SS in the ears of the groundlings an twere any lion, 
Be Kt: th s 4 : p 3 

coo eae on tha laters, He E oeE son 


3 
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Examples of this are so numerous that they will , J 
themselves to every reader. Addison and Gibbon attempts 
oratory in the British Senate only to “ fall flat and shay, a 
their worshippers.” The latter tells us that the bad Speaker, 
filled him with apprehension, the good ones with despi: 
Sir Philip Francis, who was so ready and powerful with the 
pen, was hesitating and unready in speech. Pope was tongue. 1 
tied in a large company, and Irving was dumb at dime | 
given in his honour. When Béranger was elected to thf 
National Assembly of France, he sat one day under protest, A 
and refused to go again. With the grace of La Fontainea 
the philosophic wit of Voltaire, he was as shy as Domine 
Sampson, and declared in a letter to the press from ie 
garret, that to address more than sis persons was beyond his 
power. Cicero was an exception to the rule, and so in moder 
times have been a few men in England and France; but thet 
instances are too few to invalidate it. ‘Sir James Mackin = 
tosh,” says Macaulay, “spoke essays, Mr. Fox wrote debates; 
his history reads like a powerful reply thundered from thif 
front Opposition-bench at three in the morning.” Thiss a|” 
ment gives, we think, even too favourable an impression f° 
Mr. Fox’s abilities as a writer. So far is he from writigy 
with power, that all the fire of his genius seems to tf: 
extinguished when he takes up his pen, and wo can s i 
difficulty believe that the fervid orator who delivered tij, 
speech on the Westminster Scrutiny is the same man Wil: 
wrote the History of the Reign of James II. 
Bolingbroke both wrote and spoke well; but graceful aie 
flowing as is his written style, it is not free from the 
which we are apt to find in the compositions of one Wh 
declaims on paper. Always vivid and animated, it s01 Jp 
tires the reader with repetitions and amplifications to wk 
when set off by his fine person and pleasing intonation Mk 
audience might listen with profit and delight. 
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one of the giants of the senate; but he wrote as if he 
speaking from the woolsack, and his big words and 
„thine sentences violated the first laws of literary 
sition. Dr. Johnson wanted to try his hand in the 
nuo of Commons ; but though he declared. public speaking 
[ibo a mere knack, it is possible that the very qualities 
‘4 made him the monarch of the club-room, and gave 
m such power with the pen, would have prevented his 
he yess as an orator. A succession of vivid, pointed, epi- 
k anmatic sentences, Which have a telling effect in the pauses 
ick turns of conversation, do not make a speech. Horne 
ke failed in the House of Commons, in spite of his tact, 
t self-possession, and long practice at the hustings. 
«n Mr. Gladstone is no exception to the rule. “Too subtle 
ihinker and too conscientious a mind to attain the highest 
fal of oratory, the object of which is to persuade by carry- 
(es; R28 It were by storm, the feelings and the passions of the 
meince, he is yet clear, pointed, and vigorous in debate; 
.f4, on the other hand, no one can deny that he is an 
/xure and intricate writer. He seems graceful as a swan 
7 ithe waters of Parliamentary strife; but when he takes up 
|e, he is like the same when it leaves its native element 
mii waddles awkwardly on the ground.” 
th} the explanation of this phenomenon is not difficult. A 
)-aent's reflection will show us that the writer aims at an 
[rte form of beauty which is unsuited to the strife of 


ot “tess, and the tumult of a public assembly. The language 
mli Style Which are most impressive in the drawing-room, 
4 erly ineffective upon the platform. The fine tooling 
% delicate tracery of the cabinet artist are lost upon a 
rh "8 of colossal proportions. It is plain, therefore, that 

i S ferent, even quite opposite, intellectual gifts are 
MSA to form a good writer and a good speaker. Ab- 
| of aaiadongeeyarbiahGaletine- Mizana tamati of 
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public assemblies, unwearied patience in gathering the mah, 
rials of composition, and exquisite taste, that will be sati sis] 
only with the utmost nicety and finish of style, are dem, 
by the writer; while quickness of thought, boundless gap. if 
confidence, tact in seizing upon the most available, though |j 
not the most satisfactory, arguments, and a certain intel, 
lectual coarseness that is not offended by a slip or a blunder, 
are necessary to the orator. Again, a writer may spend ay |i 
hour in choosing a word, and a day in polishing a sentence; |a 
he may watch for a simile “as the idle boy watches for the |: 
lurking place of an adder ;’” but, as the author of Lacon hy K 
observed, eloquence, to produce its full effect, must start a 
from the head of the orator, as Pallas from the brain of |t: 
Jove, clad in full panoply. The fastidious writer may blot fhi 
out words and substitute new ones by the hundred, and itis 's 


his own fault if the fact is known to his dearest friend; but ‘i 


writers, too, having a reputation to support, often suffer asfi 
speakers from a self-defeating over-anxiety to do well: like jj 
Sheridan, who was said to have been all his life afraid of the |: 
author of “The School for Scandal,” they are frightened at) 
the shadow of their own reputation. | 
Among the youthful orator’s helps, there is no doubt that 
conversation may be made one of the most serviceable: ot i 
course, there is a material difference between public speaking | 
and private; yet the fact that one is monologue, and 
other dialogue, does not prevent the latter'from beng i 
material aid towards the acquisition of ease and self poss 
sion in public speech, especially in debate. Quicknel 
thought, skill in seizing upon the strong points of & subj 
exactness of statement, adroitness in parry and thrust; f 
lity of expression, and general mental activity, a° all vg 
vated by conversation, and are at the same time thed™ 
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~~ 1. blic discussion. Instead of talking to five 
; ee public address, you are talking to hun- 
ee uousands, but “the one exercise has helped the 

ee singing in a parlour helps to sing in a choir, or as 
E aila with an air-gun, at ten paces, helps one to shoot 
Peat with a rifle, at a hundred.” ; Ei 

Tive cannot conclude this chapter without reminding the 
i pe ; of oratory that there is no calling in which faith in 
g ee so necessary to all successful exertion, is more 
i Pesary than in that of the orator. After he has made all 
w [yssible preparation for a public effort, he should, as far as 
: |asible, dismiss all anxiety about the result. If, instead of 
twing this self-confidence, he distrusts his own powers, and 
: licomes self-critical, acting continually as a spy upon him- 
is lalf, he wil almost certainly be embarrassed and crippled 
ihis speech, if he does not break down altogether. Suspi- 
dm here, as elsewhere. tends to beget the very evil that is 
eat | leprecated. ] 
m Eines. Time, practice, and patience only can give the 


ty perfect. success,—that profound faith in one’s abilities 
}rhich acts as a charm upon all the powers of the mind,—as 
|ime only can bestow that practical instinct of skill which 
lit |sires the intuitive law of success, and shows the only way to 
Jich it. And here we may speak of a phenomenon noted 
ing | y some speakers which is full of encouragement to tyros m 

Ti speakers Aa 
tha “matory who are appalled by the Herculean labours and ¢ 
allies which “ cast their shadows before” them, as they toil 
(tthe steeps of excellence. We allude to that law of the 

i| tind by which its muscles, like those of the body; ne 
et: | *ttonomic, a law unto themselves; by which, as an eloquen 
a ipit orator has said, “the intuition with which it works 1s 
a fer and surer guide than precepts, and better and surer 
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Pe, 4. ae 
wuccess is reached than the most laborious planning | , 
have gained. Everybody who has read the Physiologie] st 
works of the day, is more or less familiar with what ii 
called “unconscious cerebration,” a state in which k 
brain works unconsciously, —solving problems or angy, wi 
questions at night, while the man is sleeping, Which i 
baffled all his powers in the daytime. Phenomena lik [x 
this occur in the experience of accomplished and trina |s 
speakers. 
A writer in “ Harper’s Magazine” speaks of a preach 
unsurpassed by any living one in extempore power, alike 
language, thought, and tone, who affirms that, sometimes, in 
his best hours, he loses all conscious hold upon his mind an 
speech, and while perfectly sure that all is going on well in| 
his attic, it seems to him that somebody else is talking Wp 
there; and he catches himself wondering who under the sun } 
that fellow is who is driving on at such a rate. Examplesof 
this unconscious action of the mind are seen in every calling. 
It is this instinct of skill, the result of years of practice, self- 
discipline, and observation, which enables the funambulist ty 
travel without fear on a wire suspended over the dizzy chasm 
of Niagara; which enables the marksman to raise his rifle, | 
and, apparently without aim, to bring down a pigeon on th 
wing ; which enables the painter to give the most delicate | 
touches to his picture while engaged in conversation; which | 
gives to the pianist his almost miraculous touch, so that s5 | 
his fingers run swiftly over the keys, they seem to be instinct | 
with thought and fecling cozing from their tips. This auto 
matic action, it is evident, must be a great help to e 
orator, relieving him, as it does, of much care, anxiety, i" | 
toil, and carrying him oftentimes triumphantly through bs | 
Work without solicitude or conscious effort. Like alloted) 
advantages, however, it has its compensations; and if 1f 
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be naturally indolent, there is danger lest, instead of 
lia ly preparing himself, he should rely upon this faculty 
ptonions 3 The result of so doing will be, as seen in the 
those persons who are distinguished for 
a oft of the gab,” that he will speedily lose all true inspi- 
a Ca fecal sink into a mere machine, like a barrel- 


T a Fink plays over and over ad nauseam the same worn- 
Tos ; 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THH TESTS OF ELOQUENCE. 


Tr has been justly said that for the triumphs of eloquente 
—for the loftiest displays of the art,—there must be somethin } e 
more than an eloquent man; there must be a reinforcing of t 
man from events, so as to give the double force of reasonanj F 
destiny. For the explosions and eruptions, “there must t. i 
some crisis in affairs; there must be accumulations of hey 
somewhere, beds of ignited anthracite at the centre. Andin F 
cases where profound conviction has been wrought, the \ 
eloquent man is he who is no beautiful speaker, but whois 
inwardly drunk with a certain belief. It agitates and tar), 
him, and perhaps almost bereaves him of the power of artien! , 
lation. Then it rushes from him in short, abrupt screams,in 
torrents of meaning.” Hence Goethe has somewhere ssil] 
that to write is an abuse of words; that the impression of a} 
solitary reading replaces but sadly the vivid energy of spoken | 
language; that it is by his personality that man acts upu | 
man, while such impressions are at once the strongest anli 
the purest. The immeasurable superiority of oratory spoken 
over oratory read, is known to all. When the contendi 
forces are drawn out face to face, there is the excitement ofa 
battle, and every blow which tells against the enemy is wel 
comed with the same huzzas that soldiers raise when a vel 
aimed shot makes a chasm in the ranks of the enemy, K. 
demolishes his defences. The effect, under such circumstanè j 
of an overwhelming attack or of a scathing retort arises 
much from the mental condition of the hearers as from! 
vigour of the blows. “Tt is because the powder lights 
a heated surface that an explosion is produced.” Again, | 
electric sympathy of numbers deepens the impression, j 
when no exciting question is up, and no party feeling 
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Hl. An audience is not a mere aggregate of the indi- 
| a 1s that compose it. Their common sympathy intensifies 
J ing which the speaker produces, as a jar in a battery 
[po feing Yih the whole electricity of the battery. The 
which would be listened to calmly by ten or a dozen 


will thrill and electrify a multitude, as a jest will set 


nd | ratory, is the delight which is felt in impromptu eloquence 
te}, a mere feat. The difficulty of pouring forth extempore 
ai |feantiful or striking thought in apt and vivid language, 
i jally for an hour or hours, is so great that only few can 
he | vercome it, and. the multitude, who see something divine in 
‘ mch mysterious manifestations of power, are ready to ex- 
a8] daim, asin the days of Herod, “ It is the voice of a god!” 
m! The readers of a debate are under no such spell. The words 
i Jo not come to them burning from the lips of the speaker, 
id but impress them precisely as would the same quantity of 
ray printed matter coolly written for the press. They read pas- 
el} sees which are reported to have drawn forth “ thunders of 
applause” without emotion, and sarcasms which provoked 
“loud laughter” without being cheated into a single smile. 
| Besides this, the figure, the voice, the magnetism of the 
© | speaker, do much to deepen the force and significance of his 
‘words. It is said that Erskine’s looks spoke before his lips, 
"| and that his tones charmed even those who were too remote 
“tocatch his words. Demosthenes relied so much on action 
A that ho called it the first, second, and third requisito of an 
À i orator, Cicero declared that without it the greatest gifts are 
, | “availing, while with it mediocrity can surpass genius itself. 
The power of the orator lies less in what he says than in how 
j phe gays it. A provincial actor will deliver the “ farewell’ 
| eech of Othello word by word with literal correctness, and 


| Jou will be as unmoved. as himself; the great actor speaks it, 
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and you “ read Shakspeare as by a flash of lightning,” Tha 
said that Macready never produced a greater effect than be 
the words, “ Who said that?” Garrick used to say that p 
would give a hundred guineas if he could say «¢» a 
Whitefield did. When Mirabeau’s friend complained that fia 
the Assembly would not listen to him, that fiery leader aske] ji 
for his speech, and the next day roused the Assembly p 
uttering as his own words they had refused to hear from {al 
another. ; “The words were the same: the firo that male . 2 
them thrilling and electric were not his friend’s, but bis 
own.” i 
There is another cause of the different impression which, bi 
speech produces when read from what it produced when |i 
heard; it lies in the very nature of the oratorical style. It | 
has been justly said that that is good rhetoric for the hustings fjr 
which is bad for a book. Fox, when told that a speech read \t 
well, said: “Then it must have been a bad speech.” Itis }x 
not to secure the “all hail, hereafter” that the orator aims, f7 
but at instant effect. The more exquisite his skill—the 
more perfect his adaptation to his theme, his audience, and 
the occasion,— the more completely his speech is evolved ez 
visceribus causae,—the less likely will he be to captivate tha 
general reader, especially when the lapse of time has workel 
a revolution in tastes, or obscured his allusions, or robbed 
the topics themselves of their interest. On the other hand, 
the more his discourse is adapted to excite universal interest, 
and to appeal to the sympathies of after ages,—the moreit © 
abounds in thoughts and suggestions of universal interest, aul 
gems of expression which are likely to sparkle for all time | 
the less exact will be the adaptation to the audience and the | 
occasion. It was the very qualities in Demosthenes’ speeches 
of which the modern reader is apt to complain, that made then‘ 
80 overwhelming in their effect upon his countrymen; * 
conversely, it was the very characteristics of Burke's P 
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pic parangues over which his hearers yawned, that will 
a them the delight of all posterity. 


4 


3 


j po orator who is haranguing a promiscuous assembly 
‘ į not proceed as if he were speaking in the schools. His 
a0 must be governed, indeed, by an enlarged philosophy, 


t ho must not formally philosophise. The structure of his 


ent should be reared on broad and massy foundations, 


| should reason logically, he should make no parade of logic; 
s lse skeleton of his argument should not force itself through 

|, flesh. Except on rare occasions, when addressing a 
à 1 ihly intellectual audience, ho must repeat the same ideas in 
n fhierent words,—dwelling upon and reiterating his thoughts, 
t Jahe is sure that he is understood and has made a deep im- 
3 |pression. There is a sort of previous lubrication, such as the 
1 \ka-constrictor applies to the goat or bullock he digests, 
; Ishich is absolutely necessary to familiarise the popular mind 
y faith any truth, especially with one that is a startling or com- 
o |jex novelty. It becomes necessary, therefore, as a late 
[miter says, to vary the modes of presenting it; putting it 
fov directly before the eye, now obliquely ; now in abstract 
$m, now in the concrete; and he is the most skilful orator 
{tho can contrive the most cunning forms of appearing to say 


d smething new, when he is really but echoing himself,—who 
i, |mbreak up massy chords into running variations, and mask, 


‘|ralight differences in the manner, a virtual identity in the 


{Alstance, 
lias well said by Demosthenes that the power of oratory 
{its much inthe ear as in the tongue. Fox advised Romilly, 


ould not understand.” Erskine deemed it one of Fox's 


ighest merits that he passed and xepassed the same topics 
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“in the most unforeseen and fascinating review,” He la, | if 


adds Lord Stanhope, that, by the multitude, ong argume 
stated in five different forms, is, in general, held equal +, (# 
five different arguments. Both Pitt and Brougham juti 2 
the practice of amplification, the latter declaring that tha | 
orator often feels that he could add strength to his compo. |" 
sition by compression, but his hearers would then be unable | 
to keep pace with him, and he is compelled to sacrifie to 
conciseness to clearness. De Quincey, in his observations 
upon Greek literature, remarks that even an orator like 


“wields at will a fierce democracy,” and ploughs up the great 
deeps of public sentiment or party strife, or national ani- P 
mosities, like a levanter or a monsoon. “If such an orator,” 7 
says De Quincey, “had laboured with no other defect, had |! 
he the gift of tautology? Could he say the same thing three 
times over in direct sequence? for, without this talent o | 
iteration,—of repeating the same thought in diversified 
forms,—a man may utter good heads of an oration, but not | 
an oration.” | 
It is true the Greek orators appear to have adopted a f 
different practice from the moderns in this respect ; but there 1 
is strong reason to believe that their harangues have not fi 
come down to us as they were delivered,—that they con] 
densed them when they committed them to writing. Ti was 
the opinion of Burke that not even an Athenian audient? 
could have followed the orations of Demosthenes, if he had 
uttered them in the concentrated form in which they have 
come down to us; and Cicero objects to the Greeks that they 
sometimes carried brevity to the point of obscurity. But n 
expansion and repetition, which were a merit at the me 
of delivery, become glaring defects when a speech is printe“ 
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spottom ! thou art translated !” it has been justly said, might 
p placed on o RAe a aa collections of printed 
ai i i y g ( is truth when he began to 
iste out his great speech in the Nereide case, and, dis- 
k „pointed in the arent when he saw it on paper, threw down 
{js pen. In reading the sermons of George Whiteficld we 
puzzled to account for the prodigious effects they pro- 
wed; but we forget that the sentiments which, as seen on 
quiet page, seem so tame and commonplace, were full of 
ie, beauty, and power, when illustrated by his musical 
mation, the play of his features, and his apt gestures 
printed sermons they are “ stale, flat, and unprofitable ; 
when rushing from the burning lips of the preacher, they 
ousht miracles, warmed the fastidious Hume and f 
3 ý , : 3 the 
a feughty Bolingbroke into enthusiasm, and swept before 
4 E pn towers of Sadducecism as Franklin and Lord 
d 3 
o» fete most eloquent preachers of the day was.the late 
4 if a e, of Edinburgh ; yet the reader of his sermons 
l X porer in them adequate proofs of this fact. Much 
pe an lay in E Tae which were apt and 
(tig j ey came from his lips, but lose much of their 
a | eee on paper. In listening to his vivid appeals, 
i: eo dazzled you and was gone; in his printed page, 
es ine it coolly and carefully; it is pinned down for 
Ii ag butterfly on a card, and you can critically finger it 
= holes in it. Hence, a reviewer of his published 
ja , who would probably have been captivated by their 
ate complains that there is in them a great deal of 
i ee and very little to illustrate; a very small army, 
| : : valorous noise of drums. The illustration, he s2ys 
2 i Ə same relation to the idea illustrated that the lion 
Med on the outside of the menagerie, —a man beneath 
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Te ae 
dishevelled mane he is engaged in sending forth his tr 
mendous roar, which makes every creature of the wildere, 
quake with fear,—bears to the ignoble and sleepy brate, 
which, when you enter, you find huddled down in a come, of ud 
his cage, no more like the king of beasts outside, which F: 
supposed to be his counterfeit presentment, ‘than I fo 
Hercules.” So with many political speeches whose reported l4 
effects seem so incredible; when they are printed, we have i |, 
is true, “the self-same words, but not the self-same tung” |. 
The vehement gesture, the thundering voice, the flashing ere, A 
the curling lip, all “ those brave sublunary things that made 
his raptures clear,”—above all, the sympathy and applaus 
of his hearers, which doubled the weight and force of his |x 
utterances,—are wanting. In reading them at our leisure 
pausing at every line, and reconsidering every argument, we ți 
forget that the hearers were hurried from point to point too. 
rapidly to detect the fallacies by which they were cheated; iy 
that they had no time to disentangle sophisms, or to notice 
contradictions or inaccuracies of reasoning or expression. f 
We forget that the sentence which seems so flat and un fy 
impressive was made emphatic by the ringing pronunciation; f 
that the sarcasm which seems so pointless took all its venon | : 
from the contemptuous smile that accompanied it; that thai 
figure which seems so tawdry owed its vividness to the glane fi 
and the gesture; that the fallacy which looks so shallow | 
derived its plausibility from the air of candour with which) 
was uttered. & 
Again, in reading a speech in cold blood in the closet, W § 
make a use of it for which it was not designed. We sek ji 
instruction or amusement, while the orator never intended oi; 
instruct or amuse. He sought only to persuade. Wit, logis 
i ; «1 asd pot | 
Philosophy,—every merit of thought or style which did 7 
contribute to the end,—he sternly rejected. If repetitio 
exaggeration, sesquipedalian words, or bombast eve™ 
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3 pric 18 b : 
e blunt old English commander who addressed his men at 
of piz, was a true orator, if not a polished speaker: “ What a 
-ipo will it be, you Englishmen, that feed upon good beef 
to |i beer, to let those rascally Spaniards beat you, that eat 
l sing bué oranges and lemons ™? O'Connell has been ridiculed 
|, his blarney; but did not he, as well as his critics, know 
ft he was talking nonsense when he harangued upon 
hereditary bondsmen” and “the finest peasantry in 
iy pee” Yet, while pouring out that nonsense, he was 
sa |x of the mightiest, because one of the most successful, 
iis Jators that ever roused men to act. Nothing can be more 
r wiry than a large part of the speech of Sheridan on the 
tal of Warren Hastings; but we know that it was a great 
ooch, not because Burke has told us so, but from the effects 
d; produced. Windham, himself an orator, declared twenty 
ics fas afterwards that it was the greatest speech within the 
M: Fmory of man; and the House of Commons confessed its 
i (wer by adjourning on the ground that its members were 
i fomuch excited to judge the case fairly. On the other hand, 
om Fr James Mackintosh’s “luminous and philosophical” dis- 
he fisition on the Reform Bill we know was a failure,—and 
1 fy? Because it was spoken to empty benches. And why 
[S it spoken to empty benches? Because he spoke to the 
[eland not to the heart,—because he reasoned when he 
$ d have roused, —because, in fine, his talents were solid 
fsubstantial, not those which enable a speaker to produce 
nih rapidity a series of striking but transitory impressions, 
ito excite the minds of five hundred men at midnight, 
1 [Pont saying anything that any one of them will be able to 
i: ber in the morning. 
has complains in one of his essays that the most 
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his purpose, he employed it. As Selden says, “ That 
est which is most seasonable and most catching.” 
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read. ‘In speaking, he was like a volcano vomitin 
in writing, he was like a volcano burnt out, Nothing balsa 
the dry cinders, the hard shell, remained. The tongues of Bu 
flame with which, in haranguing a mixed assembly, he ysaq yt 
to illuminate his subject, and almost scorched up the panting ` 
air, do not appear painted on the margin of his works.” è 
ought this to have excited Hazlitt’s surprise? Is it by pro. 
found learning and solid wisdom, by accuracy, depth, mala 
comprehensive views, that men become masters of assemblicsé | 
A writer cannot be too profound, but a speaker may; anjir 
hence Archbishop Whately, in his “Rhetoric,” Seriously] 


of fastidiousness in the use of terms, which would qualify hinj E 
for science and literary composition, would prove fatal to his! 
harangue. Of the political orator, this is especially truu 
The larger his views, the more abundant his stores of know-ja 
ledge, the more difficult will it often be to adapt himseli ti 

the nimble movements of that guerrilla warfare in whidli 
debaters chiefly shine. Though his troops may be far moi 
numerous than those of another combatant, and more heavily]! 
armed, yet because he is too fastidious, —because he muit 
pause to effect the best disposition of his battalions,—becats J k 
his front and his rear must alike be cared for, before he wh 


on a more limited field. Superior activity and command A 
weapons may often compensate for inferiority in strength j 
The tactics of Napoleon, so irresistible in the field, ae” | 
less victorious in the senate. We are told that at au |) 
view which took place after the battle of Austerlitz bette 
Savary, his ambassador, and the Emperor of Russia, Ales" | 
paid a just tribute to the marvellous genius of his cond” p | 
but contended that the French army was double bis 0] 
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|ryour Majesty is misinformed,” replied Savary; “ our force 
E qs inferior to yours by at least twenty-five thousand men. 


„5| has gone to the bottom of his theme. But this is precisely 
nj |rhat the deep thinker, trained to the most scrupulous accu- 
sh lacy of investigation,—who sees all the sides of a question, 
to: [md is fully alive to its difficulties,—cannot do. He cannot 
| afte fluent upon it, for in him fluency would be flippancy. 
inl Especially will this be the case, if the subject be a new one 
his hich he has never considered, or if some new point has come 
moop suddenly in the course of a debate. Though he may take 
on-|ajuster view of it, on the spur of the moment, than a shallow 
thinker would, he cannot fail to see and feel how impossible 
it}? must be to do full justice to a subject demanding reflection 
al ad investigation; and, therefore, however great his wisdom, 
ijle will be unable to speak with the fluency, the easy, unem- 
umiturassed confidence of another who never looks below the 
l ` arface of things, and gets his best views at the first glance. 
nij Eene, as Hazlitt well remarks, “the distinction between 
)/doquence and. wisdom, between ingenuity and common sense. 
"fA man may be dexterous and able in explaining the grounds 
a his opinions, and yet may be a mere sophist, because he 
j i my sees one half of a subject. Another may feel the whole 
K [isht of a question, nothing relating to it may be lost upon 
A m, and yet he may be able to give no account of the manner 
J p hich it affects him, or to drag his reasons from their silent 
king-places. This last will be a wise man, though neither a 
sii anora rhetorician. Goldsmith was a fool to Dr. Johnson 
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opinion; Dr. Johnson was a fool to Goldsmith in th 


tact, the airy, intuitive faculty with which he skimusd a 
surfaces of things, and unconsciously formed his Opinions” 
And yet it is this fluent utterance, with graceful action and 
-elegant diction,—qualities that speak to the ear, to the T 
and not simply to the mind, —that most popular assemblies 
want. An English reviewer justly says that truc politie] 
scienco is not merely needless in popular assemblies, it iz 
positively distasteful, and those who are masters of it em [i 
rarely obtain it a hearing. The gorgeous imagery and lofty 
eloquence of Burke could not atone for the repulsiveness or- 
his legislative wisdom, and few men spoke to thinner benches, |a 
Lord Chesterfield tells us that he entered the House of Com: 
mons with awe, but soon discovered that, of the five hundre | 
and sixty members, not over thirty could understand reason, |? 
These thirty required plain sense in harmonious periods; the 7# 
rest were a mob who were to be moved only by an appeal to jf 
their passions, their seeming interests, and their senses |! 
Graceful utterance and action pleased their eyes, elegant |" 
diction tickled their ears, but they could neither penetrate |? 
below the surface, nor follow those who did. . 
It may be thought that the House of Commons of to-dayis 
a more intelligent body, and that, consequently, its requir 
ments are higher. Not such is the judgment of some of the |! 
closest observers. “I find truisms,” Mr. Milner Gibson one q 
observed to a friend, “the best things for the House o 
Commons.” ‘A learned man in that body,” says Sit Heny 1 


L. Bulwer, who takes an extremely cynical view of the matteh j 


l} 


2 
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~ [a bore, and before he concludes, he is satisfied that they 
"f plockbeads. » - - The House of Commons consists of a 
A l p of gentlemen, the greater part of whom are neither 
Pho ut talent nor information. But a mob of well-informed 
y ailemen is still a mob, requiring to be amused rather than 
structed, and only touched by those reasons and expressions, 
[fich clear to the dullest as to the quickest intellect, vibrate 
z rough an assembly as if it had but one ear and one mind.” 
n [Ht would be as idle,” says Macaulay, “in an orator to waste 
y pelitation and long research on his specches, as it would be 
1, pike manager of a theatre to adorn all the crowd of courtiers 

Td ladies who cross over the stage in a procession with real 

Js and diamonds.” No man in his day had taken a more 
mct account of the same House than Sir Rohert Peel; yet 
tells us that arguments, to have weight with the repre- 
e yntatives of the nation, must be “such as are adapted to 
to (pople who know very little of the matter, care not much 
a tout it, half of whom have dined or are going to dine, and 
t fae forcibly struck only by that which they can instantly 
te : suprehend without much trouble.” 
| As the object of public speaking in most cases is persua- 
is (im, it is natural to regard success as the highest test of 
ül. “A great speech,” O'Connell used to say, in speaking 
i forensic discourses, “is a very fine thing; but, after all, 
@ fte verdict is tHe thing.” There have been cases, no doubt, 
of jlttiumph over adverse prejudices, where verdicts have been 
ry "mg from reluctant juries, or votes from hostile assemblies, 
m, der circumstances so unfavourable, that no higher proof 
a 4 ald be afforded of the orator’s ability and skill. Ofall the 
jè j/Stimonies to Cicero’s oratorical power, the most convincing 
Athe fact we have already mentioned, that he made Cæsar 
vi = the man he had resolved to condemn. It is said that 
d = gay and gallant figure of Murat, when in the Russian 
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as if to grasp the bloody hand of Death, and lead him don, 
the dance, drew from the Cossacks loud cries of admiratio |" 
So when O'Connell, against fearful odds, dashed into the? 
opposing rauks in the House of Commons, even Peel and Ea 
Disraeli sometimes dropped their pencils and gazed in fasi. i 
nated admiration at the orator, with his wondrous attitude; 
and still more wondrous words and tones. On the othe 
hand, there have been cases where the divinest eloquence, | 
enforcing unwelcome truths, has been powerless agains 
deep-rooted convictions and foregone conclusions, especially |; 
when fortified by self-interest and party or sectarian preju- i 
dice. As in wat, it is not always the general who puts forth | 
the highest strategical and tactical skill that is rewarde 
with victory in a battle or a campaign, because, though his f 
plans may be perfect, they may still be defeated by any one '* 
of a hundred contingencies over which he has no control, and ?" 
which no human sagacity could have foreseen,—so an orator > 
may be baffled by prejudices against which the most cogent 
argument and the most persuasive appeals may be directal | 
in vain. d 
“ A jest’s prosperity,” says Shakspeare, “lies in the earol | 

him that hears it,” and the same may be said of the success | 
of a speech. The history of legislation in this country and | 
. England shows that there are times of violent party strife, | 
when the most convincing oratory can avail nothing against | 
the inexorable decrees of party and “the dead eloquence of | 


votes.” The burning appeals of Chatham did not prevent | 
Great Britain from taxing and waging war upon her Che | i 
the great speech of his son upon the Slave-Trade, the a j 
powerful oratorical effort of his life, did not win a majority 
of votes in the House of Commons against that iniguitoy | 
traffic; the almost superhuman eloquence with whieh But x 
Sheridan, and Fox shook Westminster Hall did not pd | 
Warren Hastings from going “ unwhipt of justice ;” 2°" 7 
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| Orators succeed, until after many impassioned 


~ |, prince of 
rently fruitless appeals, in rousing his countrymen 


n 
y A n of their danger from Philip of Macedon. O’Conneli 
e er made 2 finer exhibition of his parliamentary powers 
d: yhen, against fearful odds, and what he called “the 
~ | astly pellowings” of the House of Commons, he resisted 
to “ Coercion Bill,” introduced by Stanley. Erskine, in bis 
Jvocacy of the people’s rights before juries, was more suc- 
essful than Curran; but in none of his addresses was he 
foore eloquent than the brave Irishman, when, at midnight, 
ahis defence of Bond, he rebuked the volunteers who clashed 
air arms as in defiance of his invectives, exclaiming, “ You 
my assassinate me, but you shall not intimidate me;” nor 
many of the fearful flashes of scorn with which Erskine 
ia }xathed the band of informers, is there to be found a figure 
qo striking than that of Curran, when he declaimed 
a winst the spies brought up after the rebellion from prisons, 
i ‘those catacombs of living death, where the wretch that is 
A buried a man lies till his heart has time to fester and dissolve, 

[udis then dug up an informer.” Champions of prisoners 
athe most remarkable state trialsof their respective countries, 
they both, as Mr. Townsend has said,* struggled night after 
‘jtight, with all the resistless strength of eloquence; the one 
niiant of triumph and assured of victory, the other pale and 


‘steadfast in the energy of despair, certain of the result, but’ 


‘luntary degradation drew the orators to their homes. 

= is an interesting question discussed by Archbishop 
Mhately, why so few persons have won high reputation as - 
mtors compared with the number of those who have 


% «Lives of the Lord Chancellors.” 
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ia 
attained eminence in other pursuits. His conclusion is, thay [2 
vanity,—the love of admiration,—which is so common jy {2 
men of every calling, and which, though it may impede, does Ù 
not prevent success, in poetry, politics, war, ete., Operates ay i 
an absolute hindrance to oratory. The orator attain; his | 
ends the less he is regarded as an orator. A general reputa, | 
tion for eloquence may be advantageous; but on each indi. | 
vidual occasion when he speaks, the more his hearers think 
of his eloquence, the less will they think of the strength of [2 
his cause. If he can make his hearers believe that he is not 
only a stranger to all unfair artifice, but even destitute ofall 
persuasive skill whatever, he will persuade them the mor |? 
effectually; and if there ever could be an absolutely perfect 
orator, no one would (at the time, at least) discover that he wag |" 
so. Hence Shakspeare makes Mark Antony begin his famous | 
speech over the dead body of Cæsar by declaring, “Iam no i 
orator, as Brutus is;” and hence the “ Quarterly Review" 
finds fault with the celebrated scene, Jeanie’s interview with — 
Queen Caroline, in “The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” The 
Queen, in reply to Jeanie’s rhetorical speech, is Tepresented | 
as saying, “This ie eloquence.” Had it been eloquence, says ; 
the reviewer, it must necessarily have been unperceived by i 
the Queen. “If there is any art of which celare artem is 
the basis, it is this, The instant it peeps out, it defeats its | 
own object by diverting our attention from the subject tothe |, 
speaker, and that with a suspicion of his sophistry equal to |, 
our admiration of his ingenuity. A man who, in answerto | 
an earnest address to the feelings of his hearer, is told, 
‘You have spoken eloquently,’ feels that he has failed 
Effie, when she entreats Sharpitlaw to allow her to see her | 
sister, ts eloquent; and his answer accordingly betrays Pe | | 
fect unconsciousness that she has been so. ‘You shall se | 
your sister,’ he began, ‘if you'll tell me, —then, interrupt- | 
ing himself, he added, in a more hurried tone, ‘No, J™ | 
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aie | see your sister, whether you tell me or no.’” In listen- 
t | to eloquence of the highest order, we are so occupied with 
ae thoughts presented to us, and hurried so impetuously 
2 the end proposed, that we no more regard the 
3 ‘elium by which we are affected, than a starving man the 
3 yh io which food is offered to him, or than the recipient of 
jartling news regards the looks and dress of the messenger. 
pinélon, in his “ Dialogues of the Dead,” represents Demos- 
[henes as saying to Cicero, ‘Thou madest people say, ‘How 
fal he speaks ” but I made them say, ‘ Let us march against 
Jphilip t” Jefferson tells us that when Patrick Henry was 
|nking his great speeches, he always swept his hearers along 


|-What did he say ?” 

_ The same principle is illustrated by an anecdote told of 
Chief Justice Parsons, of Massachusetts. When he was 
wactising at the bar, a farmer who had often heard him 
Jak, was asked by a stranger what sort of a pleader he was. 
}‘0h,” he is a great lawyer,” was the reply; “he is an excel- 
, [fnt counsellor; but he is a very poor pleader.” “ But does 
a lnot win most of his causes?” ‘Yes; but that's because 
: ie knows the law, and can argue well; but he is no orator. 
Anintelligent old gentleman in Massachusetts, a hard-headed 
twk president, who had served as foreman of a jury ma 
{lw case, was once asked his opinion of Rufus Choate. “ Mr. 
| %soate,” said he, “ was one of the counsel in the case, and, 
{loving his skill in making white appear black, and black 
_ | thite, I made up my mind at the outset that he should not 
filme, He tried all his arts, but it was of no use; I just 
Ùided according to the law and evidence.” “Of course, 
[M gave your verdict against Mr. Choate’s clien 2 “Why, 
1%; we gave a verdict for his client; but then we couldn’t 
i Mp it; he had the law and the evidence on hia side.” Tt had 
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never once occurred to the good man that he ha, 


d been unde, : 
spell woven by one who was a master of his art, Mr, Parson, 
and Mr. Choate were both distinguished as verdict-getten, 
Unlike Parsons, many orators are tempted to sacrifice the | I 
substance to the shadow, by aiming at the admiration of their 
hearers, rather than at their conviction ; while, on the Other f | 

hand, some, like him, may have been really persuasive speakers, f' 
though they may not have ranked high in men’s opinion, anq È 
may not have been known to possess that art of which they | 
gave proof by skilful concealment of it. ig 
One of the reasons why the very name of rhetoric has fallen |Ë 
into disrepute in this age, is that the greatest artists strive 
to conceal their perfection in it; they endeavour to make 
their statements in such a way that the effect may seem to f 
be produced by that which is stated and not by the manner _ 
in which it is stated. It was said of Sir James Scarlett, #" 
who, though an admirable speaker, indulged in no great feats $ 
of oratory, that his triumphs at the bar were so easy and f 
natural that they did not seem triumphs at all. The Duke r 
of Wellington declared that when he addressed a jury, there f 
Were thirteen jurymen. A countryman who had been serving i 
day after day on a jury which Mr. Scarlett had addressed, f 
once paid him the highest compliment when he was under- +t 
valuing his qualifications, Being asked what he thought of |” 
the leading counsel,— Well,” was the reply, “ that lawyer | 
Brougham be a wonderful man; he can talk, he can; but lat 
don’t think nowt of Lawyer Scarlett.” “Indeed!” exclaimed k 
the querist, “ you surprise me! Why, you have been giving |. 
him all the verdicts.” “Qh, there's nothing in that,” sail | 
the juror; “he be so lucky, you see, he be always o2 c p: 
right side.” This reminds one of Partridge, in Fielding’ ; op 
“Tom Jones.” «He the best player!” exclaimed Partridge “Y 
after seeing Garrick in Hamlet; « why, I could act as welas 
he myself, I am sure if I had seen a ghost, I should have | 
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} ed in the same manner, and done just as he did. The 
z for my money ; he speaks all his words distinctly, half 
pud again as the others i anybody may see he is an actor.” 
~ will be seen from all this, also, that eloquence isa relative 
le à _ It is, as Dr. Campbell has properly defined it, “the 
tby which a discourse is adapted to its end ;” and therefore 
[is impossible to say of any discourse, abstractly considered, 
S|. ther it is or is not eloquent, any more than we can pro- 
3 | ance upon the wholesomeness of a medicine without knowing 
S | whom it is intended. While there are certain qualities 
ich all discourses should have in common, yet there are 
~ hers which must vary with the varying capacities, degrees 
| intelligence, tastes, and affections of those who are ad- 
x ased. The style of oratory that is fitted to kindle the 
z fibusiasm of Frenchmen, would often provoke only the 
iment of Englishmen. The English are grave, matter- 
: i factish, sententious, and argumentative ; the French ardent, 
1 feursive, and brilliant. The French speaker abounds in 
fail expression and gesticulation ; the English stands almost 
Piionless, clenching the desk with his hands, or burying 
fain his breeches pockets. Again, a speech addressed to 
~faudience of scholars, exacts very different qualities from 
[addressed to the common people. It was said of one of 
fin Foster’s profound discourses when published, that “it 


e” The orator who throws a congregation of illiterate 
Hie usiasts into tears, would raise affections of a very different 
Sh should he attempt to proselyte an American Senate; 
/ *Stin, the finest speaker that ever swayed a parliamentary 
(bly, might try in vain to rouse or allay the passions of 
f ueducated mob. 

Peed, it is a well-known fact that some of the most per- 
|e parliamentary orators have failed when out of their 
Pt element, floundering like a fish on dryland. If we 
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may believe Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), the greatest = 
of Parliament that ever lived was Sir Robert p, ecl. pe 
played on the House of Commons as on an old fiddle p k 
yet, according to the same authority, “he could not adina 
a public meeting, or make an after-dinner speech, without 
being ill at ease, and generally saying something stilted or 
even a little ridiculous.” Mr. Cobden says of Lord Tom 
Russell: “ On the boards of the House of Commons, Tohan 
is one of the most subtle and dangerous of opponents; tale | 
him off those boards, and I care nothing for him.” On the 


Parliament he was pronounced a mere “ mob orator,” and i |: 
was predicted by his enemies that in that body he was sure 
to “ find his level.” In 1830 he was elected to the House of fi 
Commons, and in 1831 he was listened to as the foremost 2 
orator in that assembly. It was said of Murray (Lord Mans. # 
field), “that he refined too much, and could wrangle to t 
little for a popular assembly,” and hence he succeeded better 
iu the House of Lords than in the House of Commons. The F 
true orator will always study the character of his audience, 
and whether he is copious and flowing, or concise and pointed, |è 
—whether he arms himself with the thunders and lightning: 
of eloquence, or speaks “with bated breath and whispering |? 


N 


N 
by 


E 


humbleness” in the mild tones of insinuation or persuasion,— 
he will at all times accommodate himself to his situation, and; 
if necessary, will, like Sylla, convert even the trees of the 
Academy into martial engines. | 
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CHAPTER VII. 
nd! A PLEA FOR ORATORICAL CULTURE, 


es, Ix the preceding chapters of this work we have attempted to 
a int out and illustrate the aim, power, and influence of the 
or blic speaker. To give to the noblest thoughts the noblest 
hn pression; to penetrate the souls of men, and make them 
ilas if they were new creatures, conscious of new powers 
loftier purposes; to make truth and justice, wisdom and 


Jarue, patriotism and religion, holier and more majestic 
4 


it light as well as to convince ; to charm, to win, to arouse, to 
m falm, to warn, to enlighten, and to persuade, —this is the func- 
qjimoftheorator. In concluding this work, let us ask whether 
„pi View of the prodigious influence of his art, its cultivation 
w tould be neglected, as it comparatively is, both by indivi- 
wals andin our schools and colleges? We say “prodigious” 


jafuence, for, after every allowance has been made for the 


ng |? Which raises its possessor to power with equal rapidity. 
— me of the most fiery themes of eloquence may have passed 
id, (my with the occasions of tyranny, outrage, and oppression 
le [üt created them ; but though the age of “ Philippics” has 
_ Amily gone, yet so long as wickedness and misery, injustice 
_ fwretchedness, prevail on the earth —so long as the Millen- 
[mis still distant, and Utopia a dream,—the voice of the 
fr vill still be invoked to warn, to denounce, to terrify, 
ah tooverwhelm. Hobbes defined a republic to be an aris- 
a acy of orators, interrupted at times by the monarchy of 
fugle orator; and assuredly in a country where the 
E i CC-0. Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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grandest rewards and the proudest positions are tho prize í 
open to successful eloquence, we may well wonder that so 
few strivo for mastery in the race “ where that immortal gar 
land is to be won, not without dust and heat.” How shal] L 
account for this neglect? Is thero any adequate reason why ; 
the art of persuasive speaking should be less thorough, /' 
studied and understood, or less effectually practised us : 
than at any former period in our country’s history? y | 
there any necessity that the fearful faults in attitude, tone, 
and gesture, exhibited in the oratory of the pulpit, the bar, 
and the platform, at the present day, should be perpetuated}. | 
Is it pardonable that in professions whose most effective and |" 
conspicuous function employs the voice as its instrument, there pi 
should be so little recognition of the importance of improving |y 
that instrument, and of rendering it as capable as possibleof | 
producing its legitimate effects? Is it necessary thatthe majo. | 1 
rity of pulpit speakers should read the hymns, as they do, with- j 
out feeling, grace, or appreciation, as the clerk of a legislative : 
assembly might properly read a bill, or as a lawyer’s clerk might |. 
read an inventory of a bankrupt’s assets? Is it desirable à 
that when they deliver their sermons, they should cling to | i 
the velvet cushion with both hands, keep their eyes glued to |. 
the written page, and speak of the ecstasies of joy and fear |_ 
with a voice and face which indicate neither? Is it desirable |, 
that “ every semi-delirious sectary who pours forth his ani- |, 
mated nonsense with the genuine voice and look of passion, f; 
should gesticulate away the congregation of the most pro- 
found and learned divine” who has had a liberal education, 
“ and in two Sundays preach him bare to the very sexton?” 
Why “call in the aid of paralysis to piety? Is sin to iel 
taken from men, as Eve was from Adam, by casting thot |, 
into a deep slumber ?” efi 
That the cultivation of oratory is thus neglected at the : 
present day, needs, we think, no proof. More than forty 
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jis neglect in the following words: “ Anything,” says he, 
ike settled, concentrated, patient effort for improvement 
2, oratory 3 anything like an effort running through the 
y "aol course of education, renewed with every day as the 
r \eoat object, and pursued into the discharge of professional 
foies, is scarcely known among us. The mass of our public 
fakers would as soon think of taking up some mechanical 
, [nde or subsidiary occupation of life as they would think of 
pting Cicero’s practice of daily declamations. We donot 
“ haieve that, on an average, our ministers have spent ten weeks 
{ preparation on this most important part of their profes- 
‘mal duties.” To-day, this neglect is even more marked. 
[yta day passes but we see hundreds of young men turned 
atof our colleges whose failure in public life is assured in 
pince, because they have acquired, and probably will 
aquire, no mastery of the arts of expression. Men with a 
Jithe of their knowledge and a tithe of their culture outstrip 
fèm in the race of life, because, though they know less, 
É hey have been unwearied in their efforts to acquire the art 
» |f communicating what they know in a pleasing and attrac- 
; 4 way. In many of our colleges not only is no provision 


” 
; 


mde for the study of elocution, but the study is discouraged 
|f tho absorbing attention demanded by other studies. Skill 
Roratory is identified with intellectual shallowness. A lead- 
ag New York journal stated a year or two ago, that it knew 
i acollege, the speaking of whose students at one of its com- 
Racements ought to have been felt by its officers as a 
jlamning disgrace, whose trustees, nevertheless, rejected the 
|Rlication of a teacher of reputation and experience to be 
[Fitted to give gratuitous instruction in that branch of 
"Pltcation, —for what reason, do you think, candid reader? 
7 [St because they questioned the competency of the teacher, 
| because. thoy ‘ didn't believe in teaching elocution at all!” 
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Even in those colleges where Jessons in elocution are gire, 
the instruction, in many instances, does not exceed, ane i 
the whole four years’ course, six weeks of teaching, —» trea ü 
ment of the art which, in view of its difficulty ang value is) il 
only a sham and a mockery. a 
In nearly all our theological seminaries the art of orate, 
is treated with similar neglect, not to say contempt. In the is 
theological equipment of their pupils, no pains are spared, | 
The newly-fledged graduate is well versed in church history |" 
and knows all the shades of religious belief, ancient an] |" 
modern. He can tell you who Novatus was, and who Now. |? 
tian. He can tell you to a nicety the difference between | 
Homoousians and Homoiusians, Pelagians and Semi-Peh.. i 
gians, Monophysites and Monothelites, Jansenists aul h 
Molinists. He has explored all the transactions af the |" 
Councils of Nice, Chalcedon, Trent, and Dort; he can give)! 
you a minute history of all the controversies that have vexed | ! 
the peace of the church, recite the sixteen articles of the Pris. |! 
cillian creed, and tell you whether filioque is properly in the f 
creed of tho Latin church, and what was the precise heresy | 
of Eutyches. Ho can read Hebrew with tolerable facility, | 
and can split hairs in metaphysical theology, if not with Her- | 
maic subtilty, at least with skill enough to puzzle and bafe. è 
an ordinary caviller. But while he has crammed his head : 
with knowledge, he has never once learned how to make an 
effectual use of his knowledge. While he has packed his | 
brain with history and Hebrew and exegesis, he is either |} 
uneducated in the all-important art of communicating the | 
results of his erudition in a fascinating, or, at least, unfor- | 
bidding way, or he has been instructed to despise that arts 
He has acted like a man who spends years in gatheng ji 
materials for the erection of a mighty edifice, yet nevei 
attempts to arrange them in an order which will E 
beauty, strength, or convenience. There is no doubt ri 


‘ 
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~| pmy a sermon which has been written with burning 
Y fears in the study, has been struck, as if by magic, with 
ig Jdness of death in the pulpit. The preacher wh 
the co P cavas 
S J alive a few hours before is transformed into a marble 
> atue. 
risk is the cause of this neglect of elocution,—whether it 
7 js because, as has been charged, these seminaries “ freeze the 
L genial current of the sou ; and generate a kind of fine, high- 
|jred sanctified disdain of heartiness and enthusiasm, leading 
k me to care more for what Quintilian calls an “accurate 
t aility” than for force and fervour of style, —we do not 
| pretend to decide. We are inclined, however, to believe that 
a the secret of this neglect lies partly in an unwillingness to 
d blieve that oratory is an art, and that excellence in this, as 
1g | in every other art, can be attained only by careful training, 
p) fetsistent painstaking, and the study of the best models, and 
q Aly in the illusion that because religion is the most im- 
į portant of human concerns, it needs for the enforcement of 
Jits claims few or no adventitious helps. Pious and worthy 
y divines, as one of their number long ago declared, are too apt 
jt imagine that men are what they ought to be; to suppose 
_|that the novelty and ornament, the charm of style and of 
docution, which are necessary to enforce every temporal 
doctrine, are wholly superfluous in religious admonition. 
; They are apt to think that the world at large consider religion 
Bs the most important of all concerns, merely because it is 
T 5; whereas the actual facts show that the very reverse is the 
jae. “Ifa clergyman,” says Sydney Smith, “were to read 
. | tle gazette of a naval victory from the pulpit, he would be 
dazzled with the eager eyes of his audience,—they would sit 
tough an earthquake to hear him. On the other hand, the 
y of a child, the fall of a book, the most trifling occurrence, 
y sufficient to dissipate religious thought, and to introduce a 
1° willing, trimate eR Apare ttia trot a 
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church is an antagonist which the most profound thei 
in Europe is wholly unable to overcome.” Sian 
Since, then, men are comparatively indifferent to th 

3 fant 3 s è 
reception of religious truth,—since they are Prone, too ; 
cavil when they have the shadow of an excuse,—what an 
more important than that every obstacle to the Preacher's 
success should be removed, and that the discourses which 
they are invited to hear should be adapted to win and kee 
their attention? When will our theological teachers leam 
and act upon the conviction, that preaching is not philoso. 
phising, not setting forth dogmas with orthodox preciseness 
nor exhibiting the results of profound learning in Greek Pe 
Hebrew particles or idioms,—needful as these may all be— 
but the earnest, anxious, successful manifestation of trath 
by the living voice, the eye, and the gesture, all sheddine 
forth their mysterious magnetism, and compelling sympathy 
and conviction by a profound and manifest sympathy with 
human miseries and needs? It is the fashion with some 
preachers who pride themselves on what they call their 
“solid sermons,” but whose spiritual artillery, however, is 
more remarkable for bore than for calibre, to sneer at popular — 
preachers, who have more eloquence than theological learning — 
or metaphysical acumen ; but it is'certain that no man ever í 
won tho public ear without some genuine attraction; andit — 
would be far better to search out and emulate this attractive: 
ness than to despise it. 
The main cause, however, of the neglect of attention to 
oratory, is the heresy,—which is as pestilent as any theo- 
logical heresy, —that eloquence is a gift of Nature purely, — 
and must be left to her direction. It is foolish, we are told, 
to think of making an orator, A speaker may be taught to, 
articulate his words distinctly, and to gesticulate, if not 
gracefully, at least with propriety; he may be taught to 
master his subject thoroughly, and to accommodate his style 
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of speaking to his audience ; and by continual practice he 


may overcome his natural timidity as well as his awkward- 
ness, and acquire a habitual ease and self-possession. But 
) when you have done all, you have not made an orator. Unless 
| je have the God-given inspiration, the inborn genius, which 
predestines him to public speaking, he is as far from eloquence 
as any scholar in Raphael’s studio, who has faithfully learned 
to draw, to mix his colours, and to lay them on the canvas, is 
from being a Raphael. In all this there is a large amount of 
truth, and (especially in the inference drawn from it) an equal 
amount of error. Of course, nobody supposes that a man can 
become an orator without a spark of oratorical genius. Mere 
sholasticism, which derives its brilliancy from the midnight 
dil, we readily admit, can never compete with the inspiration 
which springs, armed and ready, from a sudden occasion, like 
) Pallas from the head of Jove. In all lofty eloquence there 
must be a great and earnest soul behind a great cause, 
appealing, with plausible, if not with profound and weighty 
reasons, to a sympathetic audience for immediate action. 
| Without these essential pre-requisites, the incidents of modu- 
| ktion, gesture, rhythm, accent, pronunciation, and all the 
| other adjuncts of declamation, are but sounding brass and 


| tinkling cymbal. But though nature and circumstance may 


| “much towards the production of eloquence, they cannot do 


jal. If they can furnish the world with ready-made orators, 


| “hy are not the orators forthcoming? How happens it that 
|El the successful speakers, and just in the degree that they 
| Fre successful, have been conspicuous for their intense study 
|" their arg? 

|E inspiration and spontaneity can achieve such miracles 


eS Why not in the arts of music, sculpture, and painting ? 


J not trust to inspiration in architecture, also, and in 


Rudeca 


pe gardening? There are born gymnasts, too, we 


“pose, ARLOAN AEE a C oleswion phaigWees petetas, and 
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boatmen. Do all these persons trust to the inborn faculty 
to spontaneous impulse, without apprenticeship or training? 
Are the careful diet, the early hours, the daily testing of 
vigour and skill, the total abstinence from hurtful drinks and 
food, the training of the eye, the ear, the hand, or whatever 
of these or other means are employed, to acquire skill and 
insure success,—are all these spontaneous actions? Does 
the man who pulls the stroke oar, or the man who disarms 
his opponent at fence, do it by spontaneity? Admit to the | 
fullest extent, that eloquence in its fundamental qualities, its — 
groundwork, is a natural gift, yet it by no means follows — 
that the speaker can dispense with art and study. Though 
the great orator must, in a certain sense, be born such,— 
though men are organised to speak well, as truly as birds are 
organised to sing, dogs to bark, and beavers to build— 
though to be eminently successful in oratory, one must have 
a special constitution of mind and body, by which he is called 
incessantly and almost irresistibly, by a mysterious and inex- — 
plicable attraction that sways his whole being, to reproduce — 
his mental life in this way,—yet he must learn his craft as 
slowly and as laboriously as the painter, the sculptor, or © 
the musician. “To conform to Nature, or rather to know 
when to conform,” it has been truly said, “we should pro- 
viously know what Nature is,—what it prescribes, and what | 
it includes.” | 
The truth is, those persons who talk so much about “ bora | 
orators,” and what they call “a natural and artless elo- | 
quence,” are guilty of a transparent fallacy. Nature and att, | 
so far from antagonising each other, are often the selfsame | 
thing. True art,—art in the sense ofan instrument of culture | 
is drawn directly from all that can be learned of the perfect 
in man’s nature, and is designed not to repress or extinguish 
but to develop, train, and extend what he already possess 
Nearly every person who has what is called the “ gift 
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oratory, finds that he has great defects associated with his 
native gift. He has a harsh or feeble voice, an indistinct 
articulation, @ personal, provincial, or national twang, an 
| awkward manner, æ depraved taste; and instead of developing 
the divine faculty, he has been labouring to thwart and ob- 
structit. Whatis more natural than that he should endeavour 
| to overcome these defects, or, if he cannot get rid of them 
altogether, at least to diminish them by vocal exercises, by 
| studying the best models, and by listening to the advice of a 
judicious friend? But what is all this but a resort to art, or 
| the deliberate application of means to an end ?—yet, is it art 
| that is in the slightest degree inconsistent with human 
nature? If so, then every civilised, every thoughtful and 
moral man, who represses his natural impulses to be indolent, 
improvident, rude, and selfish, is so far unnatural. It is 
evident, therefore, that in admitting to the fullest extent the 
| necessity of a natural manner in speaking, we do not exclude 
| cuiture. When we say of a gentleman that he has a natural 
manner in society, we do not mean that he demeans himself 
like a savage or an unlettered boor, but the very reverse. 
We mean that he has mingled in the best society, and caught 
_ | its ease, quietness, grace, and self-possession, till he re- 
Produces them instinctively, without a thought of his 
| Manner, in his own deportment and bearing. When land- 
ape gardeners talk of a natural style, they do not mean 
Woods full of underbrush and marshes, lands bristling with 
} tharp rocks, briers, and thistles, any more than they mean 
} sounds laid out in stiff, formal plats, with rectangular 
walks, exotic plants, and trees trimmed into the shape of 
‘Wacocks’ tails. They mean grounds skilfully diversified 
with gentle slopes, land and water, here a bit of native rock 
| td there a clump of native oaks, with just enough of wild. 
| ge td couahnessde set dhan PERIL. A See cot and 
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be a copy of Nature in her happiest moods. So ẹ trul 

“natural” oratory is one in which the speaker’s natural | | 
powers are so trained as to produce their happiest effect, No 4: 
effort is made to repress his native genius, nor is he mouldeq ? í 
and twisted into any conventional forms. All the culture he ae 
receives is based on his natural gifts, and is directed simply 

to giving them the fullest play and development, and to | ; 
pruning away every thought or peculiarity which may weaken 
their force. 

But it is said that, somchow or other, any system of 
instruction is apt to do injury, by fettering and constraining 
the intellect, and substituting a stiff, mechanical movement 
for the ease, flexibility, and freedom of nature. If this objec. 
tion be just, we see not why itis not equally valid against 
instruction in vocal and instrumental music. The drill of the | 
true teacher will never reappear in the performance of the ! | 
accomplished speaker, any more than the food he eats will 
show itself unchanged in his physique, but will be merged in 
the personality of the pupil. If the result of oratorical | 
training has been to make a speaker stiff, unnatural, and 
mechanical, it is either because he has had a poor teacher, or į- 
has but half learned his lesson. The fault lies not in the art, | 
but in the imiperfect acquisition of it. As Pascal says tothose | 
who complain of the grief that is intermixed with the con- 
solations of the Christian’s life, especially at its beginning, 
that it is not the effect of the piety which has begun in him, | 
but of the impiety which still remains, so we may say of the — 

bad habits which survive the best courses of instruction. To | 
charge these habits upon the very systems which expose and — 
denounce them, is the height of paradox. The truth is, the 
tendency in young minds to some of the various forms of 
spurious and artificial eloquence is so deep-rooted that it 
resists the utmost effort to counteract it; and he wi? 
ascribes this false oratory to the instruction which has be? 
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employed with but partial success to banish it, might with as 


puch propriety say of some spot of land which had been but 

rtially cultivated, and from which the weeds, so prodigally 
sown by Nature, had been imperfectly pulled up, “See, this 
comes of gardening and artificial culture!” Who can doubt 
ihat if the rules of any other art were learned as partially, 
and as feebly followed, the result would be equally unsatis- 
factory ? 

We admit that an over-minute system of technical rules,— 
especially if one is enslaved to them,—may, and almost 
necessarily will, have the effect which has been complained 
of. The great fault of such systems is that they attempt to 
establish mathematical rules for utterance, when they are as 
much out of place here as they would be in a treatise on 
dancing. It has been justly said that the shades of ex- 
pression in language are often so delicate and indistinguish- 
! able, that intonation will inevitably vary according to the 
iemperament of the speaker, his appreciation of the sense, 
ad the intensity with which he enters into the spirit of what 
he utters. Some of the best elocutionists have differed with 
regard to the words on which the stress should fall in certain 
| passages, and whether certain words should be uttered with 
| the rising or the falling inflection; nor is it easy to decide 
| between them. Some authorities insist that the gesture 
| should precede the utterance of the words, others that it 
| should accompany it. There are many cases for which no 
| ukes can provide, and even when the wit and ingenuity of 
| man have done their best in devising a system of merely 
| stueral principles, passion and emotion, when genuine and 
Overpowering, will often laugh them to scorn. Nevertheless, 
| there must be some great general principles of oratory, which 
. }, Should be studied and followed, for to question this would be 
_ | © question whether men speak best by accident or design,— 
a when they take no thought, and when they previously consider 
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what they are about to do. It has been contended, however 

that any attempt to establish a practical system of eloo 
tionary rules, is useless and absurd. Who, it is asked, would 
think of telling the pugilist that, in order to give a blow with 
duc effect, he ought to know how the muscles depend for their 
powers of contraction and relaxation on the nerves, and how 
the nerves issue from ihe brain and the spinal marrow, with 
similar facts, requiring, perhaps, a lifetime of study for their 
comprehension? “ When Edmund Kean thrilled the heart of 
a great audience with the tones of indescribable pathos which 
he imparted to the words 

“ < Othello’s occupation’s gone,’ 


it would have puzzled him to tell whether the sentence was 
‘a simple declarative’ or an ‘imperfect loose.’ He Imew 
as little of ‘intensive slides,’ ‘bends,’ ‘ Sweeps,’ and ‘closes,’ 
as a celebrated prize-fighter did of osteology. He studied the 
intonation which most touched his own heart; and he gave it, 
reckless of rules, or, rather, guided by that paramount rule 
which seeks the highest triumphs of art in elocution in the 
most genuine utterances of nature.” * 

If it be meant by this to intimate that Kean achieved his 
triumphs without toil, we have only to say that he himself 
has expressly contradicted the assertion. “ People think,” 
said he, “because my style is new and appears natural, that 
I don’t study, and talk about the sudden impulse of genius. 
There is no such thing as impulsive acting: all is studied 
beforehand.” “ Acting,” says Talma, in the same spirit, “is 
a complete paradox. The skilful actor calculates his effects 
beforehand. He never improvises a burst of passion, or al 
explosion of grief, The agony which appears instantaneous, 
—the joy that. seems to gush forth involuntarily,—the tone 
of the voice, the gesture, the look, which pass for sudden 


re a ne er eee ee 
= “The Standard Speaker,” by Epes Sargent, p. 23. 
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inspiration, —have been rehearsed a hundred times. No, 
pelieve me, we are not nature, but art; and in the excellence 


| of our imitation lies the consummation of our skill.” But 


our main reply to all these objections is that they are the 


3 stale commonplaces which all the enemies of systematic and 


accurate knowledge, and the eulogists of common sense and 
practical education, have been repeating since the dawn of 
science. They have been urged against all systems of logic, 
of rhetoric, and of grammar, and they might be urged with 


| equal propriety and force against every treatise on music, 


architecture, agriculture, chess-playing, or any other art 


| whatever. Indeed, Macaulay mocks at books of logie and 


thetoric, “ filled with idle distinctions and definitions which 
every man who has learned them makes haste to forget. 
Who ever reasoned better,” he asks, “for having been 
taught the difference between a syllogism and an enthymeme? 
Who ever composed with greater spirit and elegance because 
he could define an oxymoron or an aposiopesis?’”’* To this 
we reply that nobody ever pretended that a person who 
masters a work on logic or rhetoric will reason better at first 
than if he had not studied it; but if any of the principles it 


| unfolds stick in his memory, and he afterwards, consciously 


or unconsciously, shapes and corrects his conclusions, or 
fashions his style by them, can any one doubt that he reasons 
or writes better? 

Every art, from reasoning down to riding and rowing,— 


| from speaking to fencing and chess-playing,—is learned by 
ceaseless practice; and can any sane man doubt that its 
| Principles will be more quickly and thoroughly mastered, 
_ and more faithfully applied in practice, if systematised, than 
if left to each man to discover for himself? Can any one 
ı doubt that a great speaker can give a novice in the art many 


ne nn 


® “Trovyelyan’s Life,” Vol. I p. 360. 
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lessons of experience, and save him both time ang trouble) 
Is there any reason why the young speaker should be left to 
grope out his way by the lead-line only, when he may be 
provided with a chart and compass? A proper system of 
oratory or elocution is not a system of artificial rules, but 
simply a digest of the methods adopted and practised by all the 
great orators who have ever lived. As to the illustration 
drawn from the pugilist, who, it is said, does not find it Neces. 
sary to study anatomy and physiology, and learn in what 
way the muscles of the arm operate, etc., we reply that the 
example is not in point. It would be in point if any advo- 
cate of elocutionary or oratorical studies had contended that 
the young speaker should study the anatomy of the compli. 
cated organs of speech, the formation and action of the 
muscles of the arm and face, and all the other organs used 
in expression or gesticulation; but such advice is yet to be 
given, That Kean “thrilled great audiences,” while pro- 
foundly ignorant of “slides” and “bends,” and all the other 


technology of elocution, is doubtless true; and so itis equally — 


true that men have electified and ravished great audiences by 


their musical genius who knew nothing of counterpoint or. 


thorough-bass, of “octaves” or “ semibreves ;” that men 
have navigated ships across the ocean without a knowledge 
of astronomy or logarithms; and that men have raised large 
crops though they have known nothing of the constitution of 
soils, and have never even looked into a treatise on agricul- 
tural chemistry. 

Tt is doubtless true that, in some cases, men without special 
oratorical training haye exhibited a might and majesty, a 
freedom and grace of eloquence, surpassing those of other 


men who have devoted years to the study of their art. Soo , 


Colburn or a Safford, without mathematical instruction, 


may solve problems over which trained students of inferior 
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ey gifts may rack their brains in vain. So the Shak- 
p res, Wattses, Arkwrights, and Franklins, who have never 
had a college education, can achieve greater results in their 
callings than the vast majority of college graduates, with all 
} their years of painful study and discipline. When Mozart 
i yas asked how he set to work to compose a symphony, he 
replied: “ If once you think how you are to do it, you will 
never write anything worth hearing ; I write because I cannot 
help it.” But there has been but one Mozart, and even he 
| must have been at some time a profound student of his art, 
Certain it is that no general rules can be drawn from the 
anomalous success of a few prodigies of genius that are 
formed to overcoms all disadvantages. Even if we allow, 
shat is not true, that the men whom Nature has endowed 
with this heaven-born genius are a rule unto themselves, and 
| ean do themselves full justice without instruction, the ques- 
y tion still remains, how to improve to the utmost the talents 
ofthose who must be public speakers, yet have no preten- 
sions to the inspiration of genius,—men on whom nobody 
. | dreams that the mantle of Cicero or Chatham has ever ' 
fallen. 
| We sometimes hear it said that but one rule can be given 
in oratory, namely, “Be natural.” But this advice, though 
| correct enough, is so vague as to be utterly useless. As well 
| might a teacher of the piano tell his pupil “to be natural,” 
| ‘td give him no directions as to fingering the keys, expecting 
| that he will thus become a finished player; as well might 
me hope to rival Paganini on the violin, Stephenson as a 
j machinist, or Blondin in rope-walking, by copying nature, 
| thout study,—as one expect, by following this vague and 
‘| Mdefinite direction, to play with skill upon that grandest, 
{Wst musical, and most expressive of all instruments, the 
Aman voice, which the Creator has fashioned by the union 
‘fan intellectual soul with the powers of speech. As the 
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pianist or violinist must tutor his fingers to pliancy, so as ae 
execute easily and instantaneously all the movements a 0 f 
sary for the quick production of sounds,—as the pip i 
must, by ceaseless, painful drudgery, learn to master all the } 
movements of his throat,—so must the orator, by diligent 
labour, by vocal exercises multiplied without end, acquire, |! 
mastery over those contractions and expansions of the Wind. f 
pipe, and over all the other organs of speech which modifs i 
and inflect the voice in every degree and fraction of its ER l 
Then, and then only, will his voice be obedient to the least i 
touch of his will; then will musical sounds, that charm men 
and hold them while they charm, flow spontaneously from | 
his lips, the result, nevertheless, of the subtlest art,—“lika | 
the waters of our fountains, which, with great cost and mag- | 
nificence, are carried from our rivers into our squares, yet 
appear to flow forth naturally.” But, Says one, “can gesture 
be taught or learned? Must I raise my hand at this point, 
and lower it at that, exactly according to rule? ‘Would you 
‘make me a clockwork of mechanism?” As well might you 
ask: “Must I frame my sentences according to rule, and 
think of Lindley Murray, whenever I wish to speak?” Of 
AS all rules, to be good for anything, must be so fami- 
liarised as to operate spontaneously. No man knows how to 
play a piano, who stops to think which keys he must strike. 
It is only when his fingers glide from one key to another 
mechanically, automatically, with hardly a thought of any- 
thing but the ideas he wishes to express, that one has really 
mastered the art. The lunge that rids you of your adversary 
is the inspiration of the moment, never the remembered 
lesson of the fencing-master. Let the young speaker master 
thoroughly the rules of his art, and his perceptions will be 
quick and vigorous as his feelings warm with delivery, and 
nature will prompt with happy exactness.’ He will combine 
the force of apt words, the point of finished periods, the 
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elody of natural tones, and the charm of spontaneous 
i res, With an air of fervid sincerity, which will render 
P. oratory aS captivating as it will be powerful and im- 
ive. 

| a But? says an objector, “is there not a great deal of 
in the elocutionary profession? Does not the 
Joguent Dr. Philip Brooks say in his late Yale Seminary 
petures, “ L believe in the true elocution teacher as I believe 
n the existence of Halley’s comet, which comes into sight of 
fibis earth once in about seventy-six years?” We admit that 
here is as much sciolism and charlatanry,—as much peda- 
çogism and pedantry, —in the teaching of oratory as in any 
ther department of instruction. But, as in other matters, 
ve do not confound the true with the false,—reject the 
genuine with the counterfeit,—why should we do so here? 
If sagacity, good sense, and judgment are required in choosing 
m attorney, a physician, or & teacher of other branches than 
dlocution, is it a reproach to sound oratorical instruction that 
itcannot be had without some care, caution, and trouble in 
| looking for it ? 

| There are some public speakers who, because Nature has 
| been niggard to them of her gifts, can never hope to reach a 
high standard of excellence. “ There are those,” says the 
| doquent Bethune, “ whose attenuated length of limb and 
| mgularity of frame, no calisthenist could ever drill into 
| grace; whose voices are too harsh and unpliant, or their 
| musical sense too dull, ever to acquire & pleasing modula- 
tion; upon whose arid brain the dews of fancy never fall, the 
j thoughts which grow in it being like certain esculents without 
| bud, blossom, or leaf,—naked, knotty, gnarled, and unseemly. 
Yet even these, if they cannot be graceful, may become less 
Awkward; if they cannot be musical in utterance, they need 
‘| Not screech or mumble ; or, if they have no fancy, they may 
| “ase to be grotesque by absurd imitations of it? Let no 
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one, then, who has occasion to address his fellow-men, forego ' - 
the study of oratory, because his gifts are small. While the ly 
highest oratorical genius is of rare occurrence, —as rare, as 
we have already said, as the epic or dramatic, —yet it is Posi. 
tively certain that there is no other faculty whatever, which i; 
admits of such indefinite growth and development, or Which |; 
may be so improved by care and labour, as that of public |, 
speaking. When Sir Isaac Newton was asked how he had |, 
discovered the true system of the, universe, he replied: “ By 
continually thinking upon it.” In like manner, attention |, 
to vocal culture,—practice in elocution under intelligent j 
guidance, till the voice has been developed, —the frequent |} 
hearing of the best living speakers, —the living in an atmo- i 
sphere of oratory, —above all, constant recitation in private |, 
with careful attention to the meaning and s pirit of what one |. 
utters,—will develop and perfect an oratorical style in any . l 
one who has the gift of eloquence, even in a moderate degree; 
and for any other a thousand professors can do no more than, 
teach the avoidance of positive faults. 

But too many who have the gift are apt, because they do 
not succeed at once, to be despondent and disheartened. If 
they were learning to play upon a flute, a violin, or a, piano, 
they would not dream of drawing out all its combinations of 
harmonious sounds without years of toil; yet they fancy 
that a far more complex, more difficult, and more expressive 
instrument, the human voice, may be played upon with a 
few months’ study and practice. Coming to it mere tyros, 
with the profoundest ignorance of its mechanism, they think 
to manage all its stops, and command the whole sweep of its ; 
vast and varied power; and finding that they cannot at once 
sound it “from its lowest note to the top of its compass,” | 
they heave a sigh of despair, and settle down in the convic-» | 
tion that they must be “ Orator Mums.” Men with real : 
4 
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oratorical gifts are, perhaps, most likely to bo thus dis- 
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ie raged, because the same judgment and taste which are 
‘| eded to work up into force or beauty thoughts and feelings 
bi perfectly developed, must, when coupled with the charac- 
pristic sensitiveness of genius, induce frequent misgivings 
ni io the degree of success one has achieved. Too many 
gould-be orators are like the dwellers in Oriental lands of 


zhom Sir Joshua Reynolds spoke in his address to the pupils 
of the Royal Academy. “Tho travellers in the East,” he 
ays, “ tell us that when the ignorant inhabitants of those 
countries are asked concerning the ruins of stately edifices 
et remaining among them, the melancholy monuments of 
their former grandeur and long-lost science, they always 
answer, ‘They were built by magicians.’ The untaught 
mind finds a vast gulf between its own powers and those 
i works of complicated art, which it is utterly unable to fathom ; 
! and it supposes that such a void can be passed only by super- 
mtural powers.” What this great painter says of his art is 
true of oratory. As Pycroft has happily observed, in his 
comment on this passage, “ those who know not the cause. 
of anything extraordinary and beyond them, may well be 
astonished at the efect; and what the uncivilised ascribe to 
| magic, others ascribe to genius: two mighty pretenders, who 
į for the most part are safe from rivalry only because, by the 
temor of their name, they discourage in their own peculiar 
| sphere that resolute and sanguine spirit of enterprise which 
is essential to success. But all magic is science in disguise ; 
kù us proceed to take off the mask,—to show that the 
mightiest objects of our wonder are mere men like ourselves : 
| lave attained their superiority by steps which we can follow ; 
and that we can, at all events, walk in the same path, though 
_ | there remains at last a space between us.” 
| * Lord Chesterfield went so far, in his letters to his son, as 
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natural being, and endowed with some peculiar gift of heaven, | 
He himself maintained that a good speaker is. as much a 
mechanic as a good shoemaker, and that the two trades were 
equally to be learned by the same amount of application, 
This is an extreme view, and yet if by “ orator” we mean not 
Cicero’s magnificent myth, who unites in himself every pose | 
sible accomplishment, but simply a pleasing and persuasive |" 
speaker, his lordship was much nearer the truth than those |» 
who are frightened from all attempts to speak by the bug- i 
bear of “ want of genius.” Chesterfield himself was an illus. |" 
tration, to some extent, of his own theory, for he declares |" 
that he succeeded in Parliament simply by resolving to suc. è 
ceed. He laboured indefatigably to perfect himself not only |" 
in public speaking, but in conversation, and Horace Walpole |} 
says that he was the first speaker of the House. Ifa school. |8 
boy were required to name the most illustrious example of 
defects subdued and excellence won by unwearied perseverance, fs 
he would name Demosthenes. His discouragements would 
have appalled an ordinary man. Constitutionally feeble, so 
that he shrank from the vigorous physical training deemed 
so essential in a Greek education, he also, as we have seen, 
stammered in his youth,—the most unlucky infirmity that 
could befall a would-be orator. He passed two or three 
months continuously in a subterranean cell, shaving one side 
of his head that he might not be able to show himself in 
public, to the interruption of his rhetorical exercises. At 
last he overcame his defect, so that he was able to articulate 
the stubborn guttural most plainly. Still, having the most 
critical and fastidious assembly in the world to speak before, 
he was hissed from the bema in his early efforts, and retired 
to his house with covered head and in great distress, yet not 
disheartened. At one time he was returning to his home m, 
deep dejection, when Satyrus, a great and popular actor, 
entered into conversation with him, Demosthenes complained 


à 
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| a though he was the most painstaking of all orators, and 
iad nearly yuined his health by his intense application, yet 
ip could. find no favour with the people, aud even drunken 
pamen and other illiterate persons were preferred to him. 
laqrue,” replied the actor, “ but I will provide you with a 

medy, if you will repeat to me some speech in Euripides or 
syphocles.” Demosthenes complied, and then Satyrus recited 
the same speech in such a way that it was like a revelation to 
sim. Aided by such hints, and urged on by his own mar- 
{ellous industry, he by-and-by achieved a distinct success in 
the law courts, and at last became tho most renowned of 
mators. In all this we see little that is suggestive of a 
heaven-born genius. No doubt Nature had planted in him the 
germs of oratory 3 but it was grown and matured only by the 
intensest labour and the most ceaseless care,—such labour and 
such care as would enable any man with fair natural abilities 
‘to “sway listening senates” and win verdicts from juries. 
The great Roman orator subjected himself to a training 
as severe as that uf the famous Greek. His life is before us 
ihis works; and from them it appears that he directed all 
lis energies to the cultivation of eloquence, the absorbing 
ssion of his life. Placing himself under the instruction of 
Volo the Rhodian, he declaimed daily in the presence of 
some friend, sometimes in his native language, but oftener in 
Greek, a language with which he was perfectly familiar, and 
ofwhich he transferred some of the rich luxuriance to his 
| more unadorned. and meagre native tongue. He was, appa- 
j ently, master of logic, ethics, astronomy, and natural philo- 
| Sphy, besides being well versed in geometry, music, grammar, 
| wd, in short, every one of the fine arts. It was from no unas- 
fisted natural gifts, but from deep learning and the united 
‘Snfluence of the arts and sciences, that, as Tacitus affirms , 
| the resistless torrentof that amazing eloquence derived its 
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Tf we read the biographies of the great modern oni he 
we shall find their success to have been owing to similar 
causes. From Chatham downward, not one of them has i! 
become an adept in the art of persuading his fellow-men i 
without a careful and persistent adaptation of means to the ? 
end. When Robert Walpole first spoke in the House of Com. 
mons, he paused for want of words, and could only stutter 
and stammer. “ What future promise,’ it was asked, « was fit 
there in that sturdy, bull-necked, red-faced young member 
for Castle Rising, who looked like the son of a small farmer, 
and seemed by his gait as though he had been brought up to 
follow the plough?” It is not surprising that the brilliant 
and accomplished Henry St. John (Lord Bolingbroke), whose 
first speech on the same evening was loudly applauded, | 
laughed at the idea of his old schoolfellow ever becoming his 
competitor. Yet in spite of this bad beginning, Walpole | 
lived to falsify all these croakings, and to become by practice 
and painstaking a powerful debater. If ever a man was born 
with great oratorical powers, and could afford to dispense 
with all helps to success, it was Lord Chatham. Yet even he, 
the king of British orators, did not trust to the gifts of which 
Nature had been so prodigal, but, as we have already seen, 
laboured indefatigably to improve them by study and dis- 
cipline. As a means of acquiring copiousness of diction and 
precision in the choice of words, he submitted to a most 
painful task. He went twice through a large folio dictionary, 
examining each word attentively, dwelling on its various | 
shades of meaning and modes of construction, thus endeavour- 
ing to bring the whole range of our noble and afluent tongue 
completely under his control. His son, William Pitt, toiled 
still harder to perfect his natural gifts; and they were 50 
sharpened by ceaseless practice that failure in his case would 
have been more wonderful than success. According to Lor 
Stanhope, when he was asked to what he principally ascribed 
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atwo qualities for which his eloquence was conspicuous, — 
ely, the lucid order of his reasonings and the ready choice 
bis words, he answered that “he believed he owed the 
imer to an early study of the Aristotelian logic, and the 
Ater to his father’s practice of making him every day, after 
\ ¿ding over to himself some passage in the classics, translate 
aloud and continuously into English prose.” Not only did 
ese rhetorical exercises receive a large share of his attention, 
Li he was assiduous in his efforts to cultivate and improve 
js powers of elocution. By long practice he was able at last 
to pour forth a long succession of round and stately periods 
‘thout premeditation, without ever repeating a word, in a 
aco of silver clearness, and with a pronunciation so articu. 
ste that not a letter was slurred over.” ‘ Probably no man 
i genius since the days of Cicero,” says Professor Goodrich, 
thas ever submitted to an equal amount of drudgery.” 
{ Of the silver-tongued Murray,—“ the great Lord Mans- 
ald,” as he was called in his own time,—him whose words 
‘dropped manna,” who “ spoke roses,” it was said by Bishop 
Hurd, that though his powers of genius and invention were 
wnfessedly of the first size, yet “he almost owed less to 
em than to the diligent and studious cultivation of his 
judgment.” Distinguished at school more for his excellence 
ia declamation than in any of the other exercises, he, never- 
theless, spared no pains to improve his natural gifts, and 
fitdied oratory with the utmost zeal and diligence. “Those 
tho look upon him with admiration as the antagonist of 
(atham,” says Lord Campbell, “and who would rival his . 
ime, should be undeceived if they suppose that oratorical 
ül is merely the gift of Nature, and should know by what 
borious efforts it is acquired.” He read everything that 
. àl been written upon the principles of oratory, and familiar- 
Fl himself with all the great masters of ancient eloquence. 
|E also diligently practised original composition, and spent 
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much time in translation. Cicero was his favourite Writer}! 
and he used to declare that there was nots single oration 
extant of this great forensic and senatorial orator which he spi 
had not translated into English, and, after an interval, ; 
according to the best of his ability, re-translated into Latin, 
To give him skill in extemporaneous speaking, he joined q 
debating society at Lincoln’s Inn, where the most abstruse 
legal points were elaborately discussed. For these exercises 
he prepared himself beforehand so thoroughly and minutely, 
that his notes proved of great service to him afterwards, both 
at the bar and on the bench. Mastering in succession ethics, 
the Roman civil law, international law, the feudal law, and 
the English municipal law, he still found time, amid all these 
multifarious and severe studies, to attend to his oratorical 
exercises, and even, as Boswell expresses it, to “ drink cham- 
pagne with the wits,” and cultivate elegant literature. Among 
his early acquaintances was Alexander Pope, who was struck 
with admiration by his rare accomplishments, and, above all, | 
by the silvery tones of his voice, which was one of the most 
noticeable peculiarities of his subtle and insinuating eloquence. 
It is related that one day, a gay Templar having unceremo- 
niously entered his room, young Murray was surprised in the 
act of practising oratory before a glass, while the poet sat 
by in the character of an instructor. Such were the toils of 
one of those “born orators,” who are vulgarly supposed to be 
able to dispense with labour. Who does not see that it was 
by intense study and self-discipline that Mansfield acquired — 
his masterly art of putting things,—that art which, as | 
Lord Ashburton said, “made it exceedingly difficult to | : 
answer him when he was wrong, and impossible when a 
was right.” 
That Burke, with all his transcendent genius, was a p19- | 
digious worker, no other proof is required than his works | 
themselves. “The immense labour which he bestowed up™ |! 
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he did,” says an able writer, “was his constant boast. 
disclaimed superior talent, and always appealed to his 
erior jndustry. » - + By incessant labour he could at last 
oor ab any moment to his highest elevation, as though it 
Ad peen his natural level. His innate genius was wonderful, 
: he improved it to the uttermost. By reading and obser- 
„tion he fed his rich imagination ; to books he owed his vast 
d varied knowledge ; from his extensive acquaintance with 
erature be derived his inexhaustible command of words; 
rough his habits of incessant thought he was enabled te - 
w the inferences which have won for him the renown of 
_ feing the most sagacious of politicians ; and by the incessant 
ractice of composition he learned to embody his conclusions 
astyle more grandly beautiful than, has ever been reached 
y any other Englishman with either the tongue or the 


n” A 

Fao great and so long-continued are the labours necessary 
jp make an orator that it is probable there never was & 
- luecessful speaker who did not acquire his mastery by the 


_ lonstant torment of his hearers. Charles James Fox acquired 


ach skill and readiness in speaking, that he could begin at 


| fall speed, and roll on for hours without fatiguing himself or 


his audience. His mind was so richly supplied with know- 
falge, and so charged with intellectual heat, that it needed 
jut collision with other minds to flash instantaneously into 
light. But even his talents had been gradually developed by 
lattice. He made it a point to speak every night in Parlia- 
and we are told by Lord 
atever employment or even 
jiversion he was engaged,—whether dress, cards, theatricals, 
| dinner,—he would exercise kis faculties with wonderful 
|Siduity and attention till he had reached the degree ot 

fection he aimed at. Canning was almost equally la- 


[iious in his efforts to perfect himself in the oratorical art. 
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When he was about to make an important speech, his R eg 
mind was absorbed in it for two or three days beforehang |™ 
“ He spared no labour,” we are told, “ either in obtaining op ® 
in arranging his materials. He always drew up a paper Sp 
(which he used in the House), with the heads, in their order Ach 
of the several topics on which he meant to touch, and these ; 
heads were numbered, and the numbers sometimes extended to 
four or five hundred.” Minute points of accuracy and finish, bs 
which many other orators would have disdained to look after |” 
received his sedulous and careful attention. The severity of 
Curran’s oratorical training reminds one of that of the old 
Greeks. Rarely has so great an advocate been made out of 
such unpromising materials. Small in stature, with uo 
feature but a sparkling eye to redeem his mean appearance; 
with a harsh voice, a hasty articulation, and an awkward |? 
manner; known at school as “ stuttering Jack Curran,” and = 
in a debating society to which he belonged as “ Orator Mum,” |” 
on account of a failure in his first speech; he resolved, never- |™ 
theless, to overcome all these disadvantages: and overcome i 
them he did so completely, that they almost passed out of 
men’s recollections. To gain a stock of ideas, he spent his 3 
morning “in reading even to exhaustion,” and gave the rest I 
of the day to literary studies. A portion of his time was i 
given to the classics, of which he became passionately ena- 
moured,—especially of Virgil. He carried a copy of the 
latter always in his pocket, and, during a storm at sea, his 
biographer found him crying over the fate of the unhappy 
Dido, when every other person on board would have seen Dido 
hung up at the yardarm with indifference. He made himself 
famiiiar with the whole range of English literature, and 20t 
only learned to speak French like a native, but read every 
eminent author in that language. While pursuing thes? 
studies with indefatigable zeal, he was unremitting in 8 | 
efforts to perfect himself as a speaker. Constantly 02 the i 
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| atch against bad habits, he practised daily before a glass, 
| citing passages from the best English orators and authors. 
' speaking often in debating-clubs, in spite of the laughter 
' 4ebich his early failure provoked, he at last surmounted every 

«Ho turned his shrill and stumbling brogue into 
|, flexible, sustained, and finely-modulated voice; his action 
’ lrecame free and forcible; and he acquired perfect readiness 
‘a thinking oD his legs,’—in a word, he became one of the 
most eloquent and powerful forensic advocates that the world 


| spstacle. 


has seen. 
Erskine, Brougham, Grattan, Gladstone,—all the leading 


orators of Great Britain, whatever their genius,—laboured 
vith equal diligence to perfect themselves in the art of 
geaking. The same industry,—as could easily be shown, 
had we space for examples,—has distinguished the most 
J selebrated French orators. Count Montalembert, one of the 
\ most eloquent Frenchmen of the present century, when he 
vas attending school at La-Roche, Guyon, in 1827, wrote 
thus to a friend, at the age of seventeen, concerning his 
oatorical exercises ; “ You would laugh heartily, my dear 
friend, if you could but see me in one of my rambles, whilst 
I follow one of my favourite pursuits,—declamation. By 
times, in the depths of the woods, I begin an extempore 
philippic against the Cabinet ministers; and all at once, 
thanks to my near-sightedness, I find myself face to face with 
[ume woodcutter or peasant girl, who stares at me in amaze- 
nent, and. probably looks upon me as & madman just escaped 
fom a Bedlam. So, quite ashamed of myself, I take to my 
heels; and once more set to work at gesticulating and 
{declaiming.” 
|, The orators of America aro no exception to the rule touch- 
jig the price of excellence. Not one of them, whose bio- 
faphy has been given to the public, has found the road to 
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-rate speakers who, having boundless confidence in their d 
a 


native gifts, scorn the drudgery of a long apprenticeship to 
their art, and trust on each occasion, not to a careful pre- 
paration, but to “the inspiration of the hour,” confident that 
they will find something to say on their themes, when they 
have “fairly warmed up to them.” But no American orator 
whom the people flock to hear, relies on the inspiration of the 
occasion, unless it is strengthened and intensified by that 
surer, deeper, and more trustworthy inspiration which comes 
from years of self-culture and from conscientious preparation 
for each oratorical effort. The half-educated young lawyer or 
representative to the legislature may dream over the fancied 
possession of intuitive powers which he never displays; but 
those who have entered the arena and engaged in the contest, 
know that mental vigour can come only from discipline, and 
skill from persevering practice. 


If there is one American orator more than another, who | 


might be supposed to have derived his inspiration from his 
own “heaven-born genius” and the excitement of the hour, 
rather than from hard study, and who seemed able to embody 
fervid feelings in vivid and glowing language without the 
slightest effort, it was Henry Clay. But though endowed 
with the greatest natural gifts, he was no exception to the 


rule that orator fit. He attributed his success not to sudden — 
illuminations while speaking, but mainly to the fact that ho — 


began at the age of twenty-seven, and for years continued 
the practice, of daily reading and speaking upon the contents 
of some historical or scientific book. ‘These off-hand 


efforts,” he says, “were sometimes made in a cornfield, at — 


others in the forest, and not unfrequently in some distant 
barn, with the horse and ox for my auditors. It is to this 


early practice in the great art of all arts, that I am indebted — 


for the primary and leading impulses that stimulated me 


forward, and shaped and moulded my subsequent entire ak 
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destiny: Improve, then, young gentlemen, the superior 

‘| ,avantages you here enjoy. Let not a day pass without 
| psercising your powers of speech.” We have already seen 
‘gq what efforts Pinkney and Wirt made to perfect their ora- 
; torical styles. The latter, with all his fluency and constant 
experience in debate, would never speak, if he could help it, 
| without the most laborious preparation; and for extempo- 
| neous after-dinner speeches, in particular, he had a mortal 
| horror. He was a diligent student of literature as well as the 
‘| Iaw,—especially of Bacon, Boyle, Hooker, Locke, aud the 
‘| other fathers of English literature, among the moderns, and 
among the ancients, of Quintilian, Seneca, and Horace; and 
| a pocket edition of the latter poet, well thumbed and marked, 
‘| yas his constant companion upon his journeys. “He was 
| always,” says one who knew him, “a man of labour; occa- 
4 sionally of most intense and unremitting labour. He was 
| tho most improving man, also, Lever knew; for I can truly 
say that I never heard him speak after any length of time, 
without being surprised and delighted at his improvement, 
both in manner and substance.” In a letter to a young law- 
student, he gives this advice: “I would commit to memory 
and recite dla mode de Garrick, the finest parts of Shaks- 
peare, to tune the voice by cultivating all the varieties of its 
melody, to give the muscles of the face all their motion and 
expression, and to acquire an habitual use and gracefulness 
of gesture and command of the stronger passions of the soul. 
)Iwould recite my own compositions, and compose them for 
J recitation; I would address my own recitations to trees and 
‘Stones, and falling streams, if I could not get a living 
‘Mdience, and blush not even if I were caught at it.” 
Daniel Webster was a prodigy of physical and intellectual 
A | tndowment ; but his greatest gift was a prodigious capacity 
for hard work. Far from furnishing encouragement to those 


|} who tru heir inborn powers of oratory, he furnishes one 
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. of the most striking of the thousand illustrations of the truth ie 


-_ 


that the greatest genius, like the richest soil, yields its choicest ig 
fruits only to the most careful tillage. He told Senator ie 3 


. Fessenden that the most admired figures and illustrations į 
his speeches, which were supposed to have been thrown off in 
the excitement of the moment, were, like the “hoarded 
repartees” and cut-and-dry impromptus of Sheridan, the 
result of previous study and meditation. On one occasion 
he told, with extraordinary effect, an anecdote which he had 
kept pigeon-holed in the cells of his brain for fourteen years, 
waiting for an opportunity to use it. The vivid and pic- 
turesque passage on the greatness and power of England,— 
than which neither Burke nor Chatham ever conceived any- 
thing more brilliant, —was conceived and wrought out years 
before it was delivered, while its author was standing in the 
citadel at Quebec, listening to the drum-beats that summoned 
the British soldiers to their posts. Mr. Webster once told 
his friend Peter Harvey that his great speech in reply to 
Hayne, which was generally supposed to have been delivered 
without preparation, had been substantially prepared long 
before, for another but not dissimilar occasion, so that when 
he was called upon suddenly to defend the honour of New 

England against the fiery Carolinian’s attacks, he had only 

to turn to his “nutes tucked. away in a pigeon-hole,” and 

refresh his memory with his former well-weighed arguments 


and glowing periods. As he himself said,.he had only to 


reach out for a thunderbolt, and hurl it at him. “If Hayne 
had tried,” he said, “to make a speech to fit my notes, he 
could not have hit it better. No man is inspired by the 
occasion; I never was.” At another time, being questioned 
by a young clergyman about his speeches which were delivered 


upon the spur of the moment, Mr. Webster opened his larg? ; f 


eyes, with apparent surprise, and exclaimed, “‘ Young ne 
there is no such thing as eatemporameous acquisition!” “The 
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ord ‘acquisition,’ ” remarks Mr. Harvey, “was exceedingly 
rell chosen. Mr. Webster knew that there was extempo- 
ncous speaking every day. What he evidently intended to 
, nvey Was, that knowledge could not be acquired without 
judy; that it did not come by inspiration or by accident.” 
fren in writing a brief letter, or note of presentation in a 
lume, he was fastidious in his choice of words and phrases, 
trying different forms of expression again and again before 
he could satisfy his severe and exacting taste. 

Edward Everett, the most scholarly of all our public 
speakers, Was unwearied in his efforts to improve his ora- 
torical talents. Not only did he write out his speeches with 
ihe most fastidious care, but he took great pains to perfect 
his gestures and the mechanism of his voice. Persons who 
knew him well, say that even till he was sixty years old, you 
might have heard from his library, in the hush of evening, 
the low tones of familiar talk in which he was practising his 
utterances for the platform. Of course, it is possible, as that 
speaker did latterly, to carry this too far. We would counsel 
m person to waste his vitality in the study of petty effects, 
a Everett did when he pressed his handkerchief to his eyes 
% many hundred times at precisely the same point in his 
alogy on Washington; or when he wrote to a friend and 
sked whether, if, in a certain passage in a lecture which he 
tas about to give, he should put his finger into a tumbler of 
mater, and allow the water to trickle off drop by drop, it 
vould produce an effect on the audience. Tricks like these 
te too transparent, and are not to be confounded with the 
tudy of natural and appropriate gestures. Evorett was the 
{ast of the artificial school of orators who practised them, and 
[fen he, with all his splendid rhetoric, lived to see the wano 
{his artificial power before the hard sense and sturdy realism 

‘ithe nineteenth century. 
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studies and exercises, are thinking not of the legitimate - 
results of such a training, but of extreme cases like that of 

this great rhetorician. It is not so much to elocutionary ' Be 
skill that they object, as to the artistic air which kills every.) > 
thing,—to a manner perfectly shaped by conscious skill and sa 
regulation. There are few who will not agree with them that | a 
if a speaker so trained gets to be absolutely faultless, that is th 
about the greatest fault possible, and that, after such an p 
exhibition, it is even refreshing, as Dr. Bushnell says, “ to 3 


imagine the great ‘ babbler’ at Athens jerking out his grand 1 
periods, and stammering his thunder in a way so uncouth as 
to become a little contemptible to himself.” Far preferable 
to the over-finished and artificial oratory of Everett, who had | ? 
mastered every art of elocution but that of concealing art į ,, 
was the more natural and spontaneous, though at times 

bizarre and eccentric, oratory of Rufus Choate. The most 

accomplished advocate of America, he was a splendid illus- | 
tration of what laborious culture and systematic self-training 
can do. Never, for a moment, did he think of trusting to 
native genius or the inspiration of the occasion in bis speaking. 
Forensic eloquence was the study of his life, and for forty 
years he let no day pass without an effort to perfect himself 
in the art of addressing his fellow-men. Far from sneering, 
as so many do, at the teachings of the elocutionist, he said to 
one of his students, —“ Eloculionary training I most higitly 
approve of ; I would go to an elocutionist myself, if I could get 
time. . . . I have always, even before I first went to Congress, 
practised daily a sort of elocutionary culture, combined with 4 
culiure of the emotional nature.” In the symmetry of his | 
training, and the incessant zeal with which he strove to 
develop, invigorate, and discipline every faculty of mind and | 
body, he reminds us of the ancient Greeks. Of no man oan 


it be more truly said that his genius was mainly “ science in it 
disguise.” E: 
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Of all the living pulpit orators of America, Henry Ward 
Beecher is confessedly one of the most brilliant. The son of 
p great pulpit orator, endowed with the rarest and most ver- 
i satile abilities, he, if any man could do so, might dispense, 
one would suppose, with a tedious and protracted training in 
| the art of speaking. But what do we find to have been his 
education? Did he shun the professors of elocution, be- 
lieving, as do so many of his brethren, that oratory, like 
Dogberry’s reading and writing, comes by nature? No, he 
placed himself, when at college, under a skilful teacher, and 
for three years was drilled incessantly, he says, in posturing, 
gesture, and voice-culture. Luckily he had a teacher who 
had no faith in Procrustean systems, and never cared to put 
| “Prof. Lovell, his x mark” on his pupils, but simply helped 
| his pupils to discover and bring out what was in themselves. 
4 Iater, at the theological seminary, Mr. Beecher continued 
his drill. There was a large grove between the seminary 
and his father’s house, and it was the habit, he tells us, of 
his brother Charles and himself, with one or two others, to, 
make the night, and even the day, hideous with their voices, 
as they passed backwards and forwards through the wood, 
exploding all the vowels from the bottom to the very top of 
their voices. And what was the result of all these exercises ? 
Was it a stiff, cramped style of speaking, or was it omnis 
| fusus labor? “ The drill that I underwent,” says this many- 
sided orator, “produced, not a rhetorical manner, but a 
Al xible instrument, that accommodated itself readily to every 
kind of thought and every shape of feeling, and obeyed the 
inward will in the outward realisation of the results of rules 
|] | and regulations.” 
, |, How signally do the examples we have cited illustrate the 
, {tuth of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s remark that the effects of 
‘genius must have their causes, and that these may, for the 
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times they may be too subtle to be reduced to a written art! 
They prove conclusively, we think, that the great orators, of 
ancient and modern times, have trusted, not to native endow- 
ments, but to careful culture; that it was to the infinitus } 
labor et quotidiana meditatio, of which Tacitus speaks, that " 
they owed their triumphs ; that, marvellous as were their 
gifts, they were less than the ignorant rated them; and that 
f 


O 
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even the mightiest, the elect natures, that are supposed to be 
above all rules, condescended to methods by which the 
humblest may profit. 

Tn answer to all this, some one may cite the “natural 
oratory” of Abraham Lincoln, who owed as little to books 
and teachers as perhaps any man of equal eminence. But 
even he did not win his successes without toil. His finest 
effort, the immortal Gettysburg speech,—which, brief as it is, 
will be read and remembered long after Edward Everett's 
ambitious oration, which occupied hours in the delivery, | 
shall have been forgotten,—was prepared with extraordinary 
care. According to the statement of Mr. Noah Brooks, his 
friend, it was written and re-written many times. The same — 
conscientious painstaking, even in the veriest trifles, distin- 
guishes all the great actors and public readers who have won — 
the ear of the“public. It is said that a person once heard a 
man crying “ murder,” in the room under his own, in an hotel, 
for two hours in succession. Upon inquiry, he found that it 
was Macready, the tragedian, practising on a word, to get 
the right agonised tone. Mr. George B. Carpenter, of — 
Chicago, who has had occasion to learn some of the secrets ` 
of Charlotte Cushman’s mastery of her art, tells us that sho 
never, in her public readings, read the pettiest anecdote, of 
even a few verses, without the most careful and laborious | 
preparation. On one occasion, in Chicago, she prepared E| 
herself for an encore by selecting a comic negro anecdote fo 
` that met her eye, which filled about twenty lines in a news- | | 
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paver. For three or four days she read and re-read this 
story in her private room, trying the effect of different styles 
of recitation, now emphasising this word, now that, now 
pitching her voice to one key and now to another, till she had ` 
discovered what seemed to be the best way to bring out its 
ludicrous features into the boldest relief. When Rachel was 
about to play in Paris a scene from « Louis de Lignerolle,”’ 
she spent three hours in studying it, though it comprised 
but thirty lines. Every word ivas rehearsed in all possible 
ways, to discover its “truest and most penetrating utterance.” 
So true is it that the greatest geniuses in every art invariably 
labour at that art far more than all others, because their 
very genius shows them the necessity and value of such labour, 
and thus helps them to persist in it! So true is it that 
whether in oratory, poetry, music, painting, or sculpture, no 
artist attains to that excellence in which effort concealed 
steals the charm of intuition, unless he $ telus in illo,— 
unless, as Bulwer Says, “all which is observed in ordisary - 
life, as well as all which is observed in severer moments, 
contributes to the special faculties which the art itself has 
called into an energy so habitually pervading the whole 
intellectual constitution, that the mind is scarcely conscious 
of the work which it undergoes!” The prodigies of genius, 
30 far from being favoured by Nature and allowed to dispense 
with toil, would probably, as Professor Channing, of Harvard, 
“ays, show to us, their short-sighted worshippers, were they 
| able to reveal to us the mystery of their growth, a far more 
_} thorough course of education, a more strict, though perhaps 
| W%2eonskious obedience to principles, than even the most 
| pendent of their brethren hevedbeen, subjected to. 
| We say, then, to the reader, — Would you wield the mighty 
a Power,—the thunderbolt,—of oratory? Listen to the words 
"| Salvini, the great actor, to the pupils in his art: “Above 
: $ 4, Study, gtuduemsSHRKAh Child dhe. Sentins! hy therworld will 
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not help you along with any art, unless you become hard 
student. I+ has taken me years to master a single pari.” 
The same performer is now occupied with the le of King 
Lear, which he says it will take him two years to study 
thoroughly. To speak as Nature prompts,—to give utterance 
to one’s thoughts and feelings in appropriate tones and with 
appropriate gestures,— seems too easy to require much labour. 
But, as it has been well. observed, simple as truth is, it is 
almost always as difficult to attain as it is triumphant when 
acquired. It is said that one day a youth walked into the 
studio of Michael Angelo in his absence, and with a bit of 
chalk dashed a slight line on the wall. When the great 
master returned, he did not need to ask who had visited him ; 
the litile line, as true as a ray from heaven, was the unmis- 
takable autograph of Raphacl. Doubtless in every profes- 
sion there are men who leap to the heights without much 
training: Hat we know not how much higher they might 
have risen, had they added all possible acquired ability to 
~ the gifts of Nature. “ Where natural logic prevails not,” says 
Sir Thomas Browne, “artificial too often faileth; but when 
industry builds upon nature, we may expect Pyramids.” 
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